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The (uje ()f' autobiographies is past and cjone. 
lint lest, after ijon and I part company for a seasint^ 
sofue should award me too much praise or others ttm 
much blame, I have herein set down for you a juirt 
irhat I have been and of what I have done. It is yours, 
to destroy or to conserve, as you may elect. 

With constant affection, 

Theodore Ayrault Dodge. 
Paris. 1890. 



Well, wlioii I had thus put iniuc i'\\(h togetlKT. 
I showed theiu (.)thcrs, that I might see whethei- 
They would condemn them, or them justify: 
And some said. Let them live; some. Let them die: 
Some said, John ])rint it; others said, Not so; 
Some said. It might do good; others said No. 

Now was I in a straight, and did not s<m' 
Which was the hest thing to be done hy me: 
At last 1 thought. Since you are thus divich^d. 
I |)rint it will, and so tlu^ case di^cichMl. 

J«»liii IJiin van's iipolojiv 

f«»r IMltfi-i Ill's l'rn«ri('s>. 
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My birth was after the simple fashion of a New 
England village. I first saw the light of day in what 
later became the American House in the beautiful 
town of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, on the 28th of May, 
1842. I came of old Puritan stock. On my father's 
side I am eighth in descent from William Dod^e. 
'^good yeoman and true", who landed with the Salcni 
Colony in 1629.* On my mother's side 1 am eighth 

* William * Dodge was the first settler and a man of i)roininenoe. He i> 
said by tradition to have been but twenty-one years ()]<l, to have returnt'd t<» 
England to get him a wife, and to have rcceivtMl fn»in his father as a wed- 

(t») 
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in line from Eltwied PonieroVj who came to Windsor, 

Connecticut in 1636. t Mv middle name descended to 

«. 

me from Dr. Pierre Ayraiilt, who was the physician of 
a colony of Huguenots which emigrated to Rhode 
Island after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

din;; gift a pair of bulls. He well sened the new colony, being mentioned 
on itH records in connection with some public service no less than forty 
times. His homesteiul stood in Salem cast of Cabot and south of Herrick 
Streets as they now run. 

Captain John ^ Dodge (10iUJ-172i{) was a farmer in Beverly and likewise 
served the colony in nuiny capacities, for several terms in the General 
Court, as an officer in the wars, and against the Narragansett^?. 
Jonathan * T)(xlge (? 1075-1 7r>(J) was a Salem farmer, but later moved to 
Beverly. He was well-to-do, willing property to the amount of several 
thousand p<^unds. 

George * Dodge was b<.)rn in Beverly May f), 1700, and died in Ipswich early 
in 1703. He married Martha Fisk of W^enham in 1743, and left consider- 
able property to his wife, his two sons and two daughters. 
George ' Dodge was born in Ii>swich in 1740. He married Mary Cleaves of 
Beverly in 1774, and as a second wife, Sarah Brown. lie moved to 
Hamilton, and died there May 12, 1827. He was prospen>u8, noted as a 
skilful farmer and a strong citizen. 

Joshua ® D(Klge (lieverend) was born in Ipswich Hamlet, September 22, 
1770. He was a grjuluate of Dartmouth College, pastor of First Church, 
Haverhill, until 1827, and lat«r of Moulton borough, N. H. On March 1, 
1800, he married Mai^ Shatswell, who was born at Ipswich, November 27, 
1783, and died in 1820. His second wife was Martha Hubbard, by wh(nuhe 
had no children. 

Nathaniel ' Shatflwell D(Klge, bom at Haverhill, Januai7 10, 1810, died in 
Cambridge, February 2, 1874. 
ThecKlore « Ayrault Dcnlge. 

t Eltwied * Pomeroy came from Wales to Windsor, C<»nn. in 1030. 
Medad * Pomeroy live<l in Whidsor. 
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My great-great-grandfather and great -great -grand- 
mother "Danielle Ayrault and hys belovedde wyfe 
Marye Ayrault" lie buried in the church-yard of old 
Trhiity, Newport.:}: I can go back to the early settlers 
on several other lines. That I may claim to be a 
Yankee of the Yankees is scarcely to be gainsaid. My 
father, like his father, was a Dartmouth College man, 
of rare attainments and extensive travel and reading. 
My mother, Emily Pomeroy, was the youngest daugh- 
ter of Lemuel Pomeroy of Pittsfield, and one of eleven 
children. There were seven sisters, all of them excep- 
tionally strong, clever women; but they united in 

Ebeuezer * Pomeroy (1660-1764), bom in Windsor, moved to Northampton. 
Mass. 

Seth * Pomeroy (1706-1777), bom and lived in Northampton. Was a Colo- 
nel in Fi*ench wars, and first on the list of Brigadier Generals creakMl at the 
opening of the Revolution. He died at Peekskill early in the war, worn out 
by arduous service in the cause of liberty. 
Lemuel * Pomeroy (1738-1819), bom in Northampton. 
Lemuel « Pomeroy (1778-1840), bom in Northampton, lived in Pittstuld. 
Emily t Pomeroy (1811-1867), bom in Pittsfield. 

Theodore ^ Ayrault Dodge, bom in Pittsfield. The family api)ear.s from 
written evidences to have been uniformly prosperous and well-educatt'd. 

t Pierre i Ayrault (1536-1601) was chief magistrate of the Criminal Court 
of Angers, (Anjou, France), principal advocate of the Parliament of I*aris. 
and an author of repute, whose biography is to be found in all the great 
libraries of France. He married Anne Des Jardins, a daughter of the 
Court Physician of Francis I, and had a son, Pierre,^ who succ'eedtnl his 
father in many honors and was President and Senes(;hal, as also Mayor of 
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yielding to Emily the palm for delicacy and vigor of 
mind, as well as beauty of character. 

Lemuel Pomeroy was a man of towering force and 
independence. It is related of him (as I remember the 
legtMid) that he quarreled with his father and ran away 
from home in his eighteenth year for some trivial 
cause, came to Pittsfield, and set up a smithy and 
maeliine-shop. When nineteen years old he married; 
and as one of the bridesmaids, Hart Lester, was shed- 
ding tears at the loss of her friend, the new wife, he is 
said to have chucked her under the chin with: ^' Don't 
cry, little Hart. Fll come back for you next year." 
Curiously enouirli, his wife died within a few months, 
and Lemuel Pomeroy did come l)ack and marry Hart 
Lester. It was from this second marriage that sprang 
his numerous progeny. 

Lemuel's grandfather was Ceneral Seth Pomeroy, 

Aii^aTs. Dr. Pierre * Ayrault, who was j^raiid.son of Pierro,^ fled from 
Fnmco to England in 1<>8<{, and in the same year came to BosU»n, whence 
lie, with forty-tive other n^fiigees, moved to llhode Ishuid and settled near 
East Greenwich. His son, Dajiiel/' in 17(K> married Marie Robineau, and 
moved to Newport; and these had issne Daniel^ (1707-1770), who married 
thriee. His second wife Hebekah, (or possibly his third wife Hart) bore 
him in 1710 (?) adaii«;hter Kelx'kah," wlio, in 177(5, niarried Tiinothy Lester, 
anil died in Pittjsfield.Mass., in 181:). Of Timothy ajid Hebekah^ was born 
Hart,^ who married my «,^randfather, Lenmel Pomeroy. In America my 
grandmother was tifih in line. 
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one of the heroes of the French wars, and espeeiallv 
a liero of Hunker Hill. Francis Parknian, in his 
Montcalm and Wolfe, makes much use of the material 

furnished hv Selh Pomerov's letters from \\w. cami) to 

«.' t< •■ 1 

his •'dear and heloved wife/' His record in the Lake 
Georire campaign was a noteworthy one. 

AVhen Seth Pomerov heard of the probability of a 
fight at Bunker Hill, he was in Cambridge, Mass. 
Though seventy years old, and beiug on account 
of infirmities scarcely expected to do duty in the 
fighting line, he bpri'owed a neighbor's hoi'se and with 
his trusty musket set out for the expected scene of 
battle. When he reached Charlestown Neck, the 
British fieet was sweeping it with its fire. Fearing 
lest the borrowed horse might be shot, PonuMoy 
dismounted, left it in safety, and shc)uldering arms, 
mandied across the neck on foot. He joined the 
brave farmers on Breed's Hill, wh(;re, I'cfusing any 
command, though indeed it is related that General 
Warren offered to serve und(»r his orders, he fouuht 
in the front, well aware that his examjjle as a veteran 
of the French wars and the oldest general-oflicer jircs- 
ent, was worth as much thei'e as anvwhere. When 
the Americans retreated, the old i:eneral backed out 
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of action, lost lie should Ix^ shot in the rear. ^'No red 
coat shall ever say he saw Seth Pomeroy's back!'' 
quoth he. 

General Ponierov was too old to render much active 
service during the Revolution ; hut as above set down, 
he died in tlie harness, worn out by his military labors. 
I w^as proud indeed, at the celebration of the 100th 
anniv(M\sarv of the battle of Bunker Hill, to see the 
name of the brave old soldier })rominently blazoned on 
one of the main triumj)hal arches. His descendants 
and the Sons of the Revolution have erected a monu- 
ment at Peekskill to keep fresli the memory of this 
noble old soldier. 

I do not believe that ancestry, of itself, has much to 
do with making a man. It did not make Abraham 
Lincoln. It has been said that it takes as manv years 
to grow a lawn as it does generations to breed a gentle- 
man. This is true and not true. The real spirit which 
l)reathes in the phrase jVffhhsse ohJIf/c is as often found 
in the commoner as it is in the lord. It was clearly 
the instinct of CromwelTs Ironsides. And yet there 
is something in what the genial Autocrat has some- 
where said about the doctors and clergymen of New 
Eni^land bein^i; its Brahmins. For all of which, while 
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I am glad to look hack on ancestors \vlio \verc soldieis 
and college-men, I think I should prefer to own Gen- 
eral Setli Pomeroy's anvil, on which he beat ont his 
own fortune, or the vice with which he '" repayred ye 
nniskets of Captain Pratte hys conipanye" for "£7. 
()s. 2id.'\ (as stated in an old receipt shown me l)y 
Mellen Chamberlain out of his wealth of autographs, 
now in the Boston Public Library) than to possess his 
commission of Bri^radier General. The stout hearts 
and brawny arms of our Anglo-Saxon settler-ancestors 
are nobility enough, even if they have left behind 
them no college diplomas. I confess to being proud 
of my Saxon-American forebears; but I appreciate the 
fact that I myself must be tried by what I myself am. 
What they did will not keep my name fresh in tlu* 
memory of those who come after me, anv more than 
their virtues will give me a pass})ort to a bettei* 
sky. 

We prize pedigree in our dogs and horses because 
good blood has transmitted superior qualities. Can 
an equal transmission be truthfully claimed of pedi- 
gree in the human being of to-day? As a sample, suj)- 
pose you gauge the intellectual, moral and i)hysi(al 
status of the New York 400. The S[)anish war has 
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sliowii some brilliant exceptions, but tliey only prove 
tlie rule. 

I have alwavs wished that I knew more of the 
Ayraults. My uncle Robert Pomeroy had a miniature 
of Dr. Pierre Ayrault — a handsome man in the Louis 
XIV dress; or perha])s I should say distinguished- 
looking rather than handsome. But I do not know 
much of anything al)out them with certainty. I shall 
some day, perhaps, make a pious ])i]grimage to Angers, 
in search of Ayrault legends. I have a charming old 
coi)y of the Spectator in eight volumes, ''Printed for 
J. Tonson at Shakespear's Head over against Kath- 
erine Street in tlie Strand, MDCCXXVI," and in three 
of these a[)})(^ars the signature of Hart Ayrault, my 
great-grandmother. It is rather a crabbed sign-man- 
ual, too, as if wi'itten late in life, and with relics of 
Fr^ncjli chirogra})liy in it. Perhaps the French Hu- 
guenots kei)t up a particular turn to their ^as and their 
rjs for auld lang syne. No doubt in those days a 
•'S[)encerian" hand was no more a sign of being well- 
taui^ht than it is to-dav at the University of Harvard. 
I am also the haj)py possessor of a Bible and Prayer- 
Book in one big quarto volume, which contains the 
signatures of my mother, grandmotlier and great- 
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grandmother, and which was found in the garret of 
the old homestead at Pittsfield, when it was dismantled. 
These ai'e, as it were, my title deeds to good American 
lineage. 

Handwriting will soon be one of the lost arts. The 
mechanical human being has long been a subject of 
prophecy; and with our railroads and steamboats, our 
sewing machines and looms, our reapers and gang- 
plows, our telegraphs and telephones, our bicycles and 
horseless carriages, our electric lights and electric 
death-chairs, and eke our type-writers, what is a man 
but a thing of springs and cogs, of pulleys and jour- 
nals? In this day and generation we are all made to 
gauge. Eccentrics have replaced eccentricities; cams 
rather than impulses direct our actions; electricity 
pervades all our thoughts and deeds; we press the 
button and some astonishing mechanism does the rest. 
Has not the mechanical man already arrived? Will 
he make love d, la mScaniqiie as well as typewrite his 
love-letters? 
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II 



Why, at the time of my birth, my father and 
mother were not keeping house, I have no means of 
knowing ; but I daresay my good sire's purse-strings 
were not drawn upon a heavy mass of eagles; and in 
those days young people did not have to ape their 
elders' comforts and luxuries in order to be in the 
social swim. They w^ere content with vastly less; 
they looked on the splendid old homestead with its 
thirty odd rooms without a twinge of envy. In those 
days, to be poor was scarcely given a thought — at 
least in the country. The cities were w^iat cities 
always are, but less obnoxiously plutocratic than they 
are to-day. 

I do not know where I was christened. I presume 
it was in the meeting-house of the Reverend Dr. John 
Todd, that wonderful old brimstone Christian preacher, 
to w^hose score, by the way, stands a work, the Stu- 
dent's Manual, which, report hath it, has been trans- 
lated into more languages than any other book save 
the Bible. To-day the Student's Manual stands for- 
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gotten oil the bookshelves. Many thousands have 
found their wny to the buttery — more's the pity! 
For although the rigid discipline inculcated in the 
Student's Manual almost savors of self-immolation to 
xx^Jin de siecle folk, it was a noble book in its day and 
generation. 

I have always been told that my pious and vener- 
able grandfather, Reverend Joshua Dodge, {" Father 
Dodge," as old Mr. Dole of Haverhill, who in his youth 
sat under him, told me he was wont to be called) per- 
formed the ceremony; and that, with eloquent words 
which came from the strong religious fervor within, 
he dedicated me to the service of the Lord. He must 
have come all the way from New Hampshire for the 
purppse . 

Despite my grandfather's benediction, I did not 
enter the church; but once upon a time, my excellent 
friend, Mr. Joseph G. Parkinson, one of those wonder- 
ful deaf and dumb men who accomplish more than all 
the rest of us, despite our extra senses, made a telling- 
comment on this baptism. He had laughingly accused 
me of some trivial wanderings from the Creed and the 
Decalogue — not perhaps as serious as those of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, who is said to have taken 
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the negative particle from the ten Commandments and 
chipped it with the Creed, but still some venial mis- 
doing. "Why, Parkinson," said I, "didn't you know 
that I was baptised for the ministry?" "Baptised 
for the ministry, were you?'' retorted Parkinson, with 
that queer lack of inflection one always hears in the 
deaf and dumb when they learn to talk, "didn't the 
water sizzle?" 

However this may be, no doubt the venerable Chris- 
tian pastor breathed his whole soul into the prayer 
that I might follow in his footsteps. I could not have 
followed in worthier. 

The first thing I can remember is the burning of 
my father's barn, when I was two or three years old. 
We were then living in a charming little home on 
West Housatonic Street, called Rose Cottage from its 
garden filled with a wonderful variety of this queen 
of flowers, of which my mother was very fond, and 
wliich she was one of the earliest in America to culti- 
vate with intelligence. The place was siniple, but it 
was fairly embowered in roses in their season, and was 
really a lovely little villa. Opposite us lived my Uncle 
Robert, in a somewhat more pretentious, but certainly 
no more exquisite place. My brother George, my sis- 
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ter Mary, and our cousins opposite — Mary Agues, 
who later^married General Frank Bartlett, (we called 
her Mary Aggy!!) and Maria Center, who was more 
euplioniously nicknamed Pink, and who became Mrs. 
Walter Cutting — together with myself and a few 
other neighboring children, made up the list of play- 
mates near at hand. But there were few of the neigh- 
bors with whom we were allowed to play, (as for 
instance we were not with the blacksmith's daughter 
up the street, w^ho, when she ran, kicked up her skirts 
as if she had the string-halt) so that the childish circle 
mostly wore petticoats. I fancy that in my extreme 
youth I was much given to tag on to the girls, a habit 
I have since retained, and one which annoyed them 
more in the pantalette days than I hope it has since I 
emerged from cartilaginous youth. 

I was far from a strong lad ; in fact I believe my 
mother was apt to be told by so-called practical people 
that I was ^^not worth raising." But maternal in- 
stinct is almost as powerful a medical factor as vis 
medicatrix natxirce. and mv mother was a w^oman as 
strong in her character as she was tender in her affec- 
tions. I grew up a pale-faced boy, with a wealth of 
golden curls, a good deal tied to my mother's apron- 
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strinj^.-^, and I must frankly confef^s as arrant a cry- 
biibv as ever was born. I think I may ^'^i\ that I was 
tliought a pretty, kissable boy. The pictures of me at 
this age are unquestionably attractive; and I daresay 
I was very fetching when I stood up on a Sunday and 
sang: 

rd like to be an angel, 
And with the angels stand ; 
A crown upon my forehead, 
A Harper'* 8 in my hand. 

It was some years before I discovered the mistake, 
which no one then sought to correct. 



Ill 



I FANCY that I lacked the rugged hammering qual- 
ity which most reasonably successful men, who have 
carved out their fortunes for themselves are suppo.^ed 
to have shown as boys. I am quite sure of one thing: 
in iny earlv vouth I was a ^ood deal of a coward. 

Now, I mean just what I say. Courage is not ab- 
sence of fear: an ox may have tliat wluni a man ha> 
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not. Courage is mastery of fear, and in my boyliood 
I Ind not learned to master the fear natural to a ner- 
vous organization. I have during my life known a 
few men who possessed the true (jaudhmi cet'taminis^ 
who dearly loved to fight. Phil Kearny, under w^hom 
I later served, and Phil Sheridan were assuredly of 
this stamp. I do not refer to the swashbuckler class 
of humanity, which, like the poor, w^e have alw^ays 
with us, and whose performance so rarely comes up to 
its pretensions. I refer to the men to whom intense, 
even if dangerous exertion, is a real delight. Among 
boys you will find the same thing. My brother George 
had that peculiar kind of manliness which is aggres- 
sive and pushes one into a fight. I do not think I 
have often been prompted by that sort of courage. I 
know that I enlisted in 1801 because I honestlv felt 
that I owed it to the countrv, and with a full resolu- 
tion to do my duty. I have, on rare occasions, 
especially under Phil Kearny, been alive with that 
enthusiasm which would have led me to be among the 
handful eager to storm the gates of hell. I have never 
seen the day where my pride would not push me on to 
volunteer in a desperate undertaking with the first, 
and I think that I have always had moral coumge 
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unoiii^li to do iin (lutv in full ineasiiiT. I know that I 
li:tve more dread of disj-race tlian fear of death or in- 
jury, and I be'ieve that I have always ranked among 
mv hrotlnM>-in-arm.s as a irood oHicer. But I have 
never liked fighting as such, and I think 1 speak the 
truth when I sav that for vears I alwavs had to ymt 
down a certain tendency to pusilanimity with the 
strong hand. In extreme youth I could not do this; 
as I grew to find out tlie real value of manliness, it 
proveil easier. Wheat is at first u:rass. I have used 
the word coward for lack of a better, not perhaps in its 
strict dictionary or even colloquial meaning. Roget's 
Thesaurus ^/w^^ me no suitable synonvm. Let it 
stand: as a small bo\ 1 was a ^ood bit of a coward. 

My name, I think is excellent, but by some parental 
error of judgement, the diminutive I grew up with was 
an atrocity. There is no good pet nanu^ for Thetjdore; 
''Theo'' lacks force; "Theod " (pronounced 77/o^A') is 
vigorous, but unusual; my i)et name grew into *"Tli id- 
die," a horror if ever there was one, to all except those 
who clothed the word with their own affcctii^n. In 
mv extremelv salad da\s — I was about nineteen — an 
unusuallv clever and very nice uirl I knew once dubbed 
me •' Miss Thiddie Dodge,'' an aj>i)e]lation which fur- 
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nished a week's fun at my expense, but was speedily 
forgotten by all but myself, who have treasured it up 
and often told the thing — as I think I can aflford to 
do. Why, indeed, should we be ashamed of what we 
have been or what we have done, if we seek fairly well 
to live up to our ideals? 

This same girl, Miss Maggie Hubbard, once gave me 
a severe reproof for my forgetfulness, for I am cursed 
witli the inability to remember people. It was on the 
beach at Narragansett Pier, among a crowd of old 
friends. I had not seen the lady for years; I knew 
that I ought to remember her, but place her I could 
not. I talked glittering generalities for a while, then 
edged away and soon asked sotto voce of one of my 
intimates who she was. Being cast with her a 
few minutes later, I addressed her by name: "Oh, you 
have found out who I am. Colonel Dodge, have you?" 
quoth Miss Hubbard. I felt small enough. My life 
has been a series of petty social blunders of this kind. 

One of the funniest of my errors in this line was my 
addressing Mr. Alanson Tucker, a well-known society 
bachelor of Boston, as Mr. Howard, one of the very 
most married of men in that citv of Benedicks. It was 
in Yokohama. We had been travelling in the same 
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din^crion with a |)arty in which were Mr. Tucker and 
Mr. and Mrs. Crnger of New York. Tlie latter asked 
me if I knew Mr. Tucker of Boston. Had she said 
Mr. Alanson Tucker, I should have at once recalled a 
fellow member of the Country Club to whom I was in- 
debted for sundry courtesies, but at the moment '^ Mr. 
Tucker" suggested rather the very young gentleman 
who ''sang for his supper." We had not happened to 
run across Mr. Tucker so as to refresh my memory, 
but one day, at breakfast in the Grand Hotel, Mrs. 
Cruger sent him over to our table, bidding him ''seek 
an introduction to the charming Mrs. Dodge." He 
came upon us so suddenly that my genius for blunder- 
ing quite overcame me, and I introduced him as Mr. 
Howard, and asked him if he had come so far awav 
from Boston without brin^intr Mrs. Howard. He 
blushed and quietly observed that he had not si'en the 
desirability of asking Mrs. Howard to accompany him; 
and after a word or two bade us adieu. Mv wife said 
''Why, my dear, I do not think that is Mr. Howard;" 
but with redoubled fatuity I re})lie(l "Well, 1 gi.e>s I 
know Mr. Howard, etc., etc." 1 was (duigrined enough 
when I discovered the truth; and 1 fancy Mr. Tucker 
never quite forgave me. 
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Despite the seriousness of the offence, I trust to be 
forgiven for interhirdiug so many " by-the-ways " in 
my narrative. Except when writing serious matter, I 
am never happy unless discursive. 



IV 



I AM not gifted with a retentive memory. It is a sur- 
prise to hear some men recall all the facts of their 
childhood; they seem to have a permanent tap of 
reminiscences from which to draw, wliile a lialf-pint 
cap contains all my treasures. There is not nmch in 
my early childhood that is worthy of record ; but I 
will jot down a few items. 

Behind our house wore open fields, down the slopes 
of which we coasted in winter, and in which during 
the summer wo wandered at will, or played "Mexican 
war" by chopping off with toy swords the heads of the 
muUen-stalks, which grew almost as tall as we children 
ourselves wore. My brother George was the proud 
])Ossessor of a tool-box, and ho and his constant com- 
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paiiion, Levi Goodrich, from across the street, built 
themselves what was to me a marvelous house, with a 
shingled roof and a door and window, and furnished 
with a long, wude bunk inside on which, I believe, 
they occasionally stole from bed and slept o'nights. I 
presume the structure was not actually much bigger 
than a cupboard, but it looked big to me; and here we 
used to play "prisoners", and George and Levi would 
lock up the girls for fun when they caught them. I 
know they would catch Maria Spur, a young nurse-girl 
who was supposed to look after my sister and me, drag 
her into this awful place, and keep her there until I 
would fairly howl to have her let out. But Maria Spur, 
who was older, did not seem to mind her imprisonment 
half as much as I did, for one of the boys always played 
gaoler while the other acted as sheriff; and she lacked 
not company. 

I was not much of a hand at hard play; but there 
was a little neighbor of whom I was desperately enam- 
oured and with whom I used to wander about all dav, 
often with no other companion. We managed some- 
how to have a very good time in a quiet way; and 
many are the tender passages, worthy of older crea- 
tures, that occured between us during thej^e early years 
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of childhood. No doubt my love, like that of many a 
wiser being, savored of curiosity. She, I remember, 
wanted to be made love to, and I was a good lover 
from babyhood up, and like other lovers I believed my 
lump of coal a diamond; but as to returning my 
caresses, I recall her as vastly more frigid than 
my later Dulcineas. "Entre amants il y en a toujours 
un qui aime et un qui se laisse aimer." Perhaps also 
^'entre enfants." 

If I was a quiet lad, George on the contrary was apt 
to be a good deal in mischief. Across the Housatonic, 
close by, were my grandfather's satinet mills, and I 
well remember the horror with which I heard that 
George had thrown a broom into the wool-picker at 
the mill, and had been caught and detained by the 
man in charge. I believed that he might never emerge 
from this durance vile; and though we had little in 
common, for I was too insignificant an imp to be of 
any value in his world — he was by four years the 
older — I of course looked up to him with awe, as a 
representative of the family. 

This wool-picker incident was followed by another, 
certainly as original as any you are apt to hear of. 
One of the favorite places for going in swimming was 
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in the Housjitoiiic, just below the mills, where there 
was a fine deep i)uol. One day, when George and Levi 
were disporting themselves in the water, the wool- 
picker man, to pay George off for his late vandalism, 
carried off his clothes. Levi's were not taken, and he 
went home in liis usual condition; but George was left 
without even a linen ephod. lie was not however to 
be suppressed by any such trivial matter as absence of 
civilized attire. He shouted to the man that unless 
he brought back his clothes, he would walk home na- 
ked, and he was as good as his word. Right down 
the public street he strode — luckily not in the crowded 
part of town — as bare as the day he was born, and 
appeared injmris naiuralihus before my good mother, 
who was startled out of all lier proprieties by this 
extraordinary spectacle. George got a scolding, but 
the wool-picker man got a severe blowing up — at 
which George duly rejoiced, and no doubt lorded it 
over the man thenceforth. 

The worst escapade of George and perhai)e one of 
the oddest bits of perversity ever narrated, came al)out 
in the matter of our Sunday catecliising. Of course, 
as good parishoners of Dr. Todd, we were duly drilled 
in the old-fashioned Westminster catechism every 
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Lord's day, after midday dinner. I wonder how many 
of my readers liave ever seen tlie queer little yellowish 
paper book, with its queerer marginal illustrations. 
From "In Adam's Fall, We Sinned All," to ^^Zacchias 
He, Did Climb a Tree, His Lord and Master For to 
See," each little rhyme was as full of oddity as any 
book ever printed. By the way, we fun-loving little 
imps used to add to the last quoted verselet, in a sotto 
voce tone and with a species of guilty quiver: "The 
limb did break. And he did fall. And never saw His 
Lord at all." 

Well, to my story, George had been vexed beyond 
endurance with the never-ceasing catechising, and he 
vowed he would be rid of it. So, one Sunday after- 
noon, when he had been held to task for ill answering 
his questions, he gathered together the books, and, in- 
stead of putting them away on the shelf, as it was his 
duty to do, he hid them under his coat; and beckoning 
Mary and me, he led us out to a spot behind the barn. 
Here, building a species of little altar for which he had 
gathered some sticks and stubble, he placed the cate- 
chisms upon the pile. Then, makhig us younger chil- 
dren kneel down and swear by fear of hell and hope of 
heaven never to divulge what he was about to do, he 
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lighted the pile, and the catechisms were consumed 
under our very eyes. Why fire from above did not 
descend and consume us for this act of sacrilege, we 
poor trembling children could not conceive. 

Curiously, this thing never came out until my 
parents' silver-wedding many years later. My mother 
remembered the disappearance of the books, and we all 
had a hearty laugh at the childish iniquity. On the 
Sunday succeeding the holocaust, we had no catechism, 
but a double dose awaited us the second one after. 

George subsequently went to the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, but did not remain to graduate. Had he 
made the Navy his profession, he would now be at the 
head of the list. One of his escapades at Annapolis 
was the spending of all his pocket-money on some 
powder, fuses and Dutch cheeses, with which he 
stealthily loaded and primed the guns on the parade 
ground; then when midnight came, he stole out and 
lighted the fuses, and crept back to bed. In a few^ 
moments the entire Academy was startled by a dis- 
charge, followed at quick intervals by several more, 
as the Dutch cheeses successively sped out to sea. 
Old Commodore Stribling, who was then, I believe, in 
command, was never so completely shaken out of all 
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his proprieties; nor was the dignity of the Naval 
Academy ever more rudely assailed. 

An old negress, — I believe she was half Indian — 
who used to come in at times to do chores for my 
mother, once characterized boys rather racily. She 
had one herself, a lad about as old as George; and him 
George and Levi would lug out of doors into all man- 
ner of mischief, to the great grief of old Roxy. Who- 
ever it was who had been reading of Alexander the 
Great's sweetheart when Roxy was christened, I know 
not; but her name must have come from Roxana. 
Perhaps it trickled down to her through a favorite 
mare of some former master. Well, one day when 
Roxy had set her 'latter boy a task of chopping, or 
weeding, or something else, and George and Levi had 
lured him aw^ay and got him soused in the mill-pond, 
the old woman came in a rage to complain of George 
to my mother: "Well, Miss Dodge," quoth she, "one 
boy is sometimes good for suthin; tw^o boys is good for 
miffin, and three boys u the devil!'' True enough. 
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I WELL remember when I made my first financial 
inquiry. It must have been in 1848 or 1849. My 
father was walking home from the factory, where he 
was Treasurer or Secretary. I was trotting along be- 
side him, holding on to his hand, and asking him all 
sorts of childish questions. Suddenly I bethought me 
of a dime which had recently been given me, and 
which lay, with a very few others of its ilk and numer- 
ous pennies, in a tin house elaborately labeled BANK, 
down the chimney of which the deposits were handed 
in, in lieu of through the door. Perhaps it was quite 
as safe as many other of such institutions are, which 
possess a real front and a metaphorical back-door. 
My own pecuniary pride begot the question: ''How 
much money have you got, father?" '^Not very much, 
my son." "But how much, father?" "Well, my 
boy, I have a thousand dollars a year." Of course this 
magnificent sounding sum to me seemed the poten- 
tiality of wealth beyond the dreams of avarice; but it 
has always remained in my mind as a sort of measure 
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of values. We had a lovely home, an outside man 
and a woman ^'help" — there were no servants proper 
in country towns in those days — a horse (how I hated 
him because he had supplanted Robin, a dear old pony 
we had kept before!) cows that really gave milk, and 
hens that really laid eggs: in short all that heart 
could desire. I daresay my dear mother had but one 
silk gown, but no neighbor had more, and it w^ould 
not have worried her if her neighbor had had. And 
yet, here we were, father, mother and three children 
(my brother Roy had not yet made his bow to the 
universe) living in actual luxury on a thousand dol- 
lars a year! Would that we could do it now! 

One of the firm friends of my youth was an old 
fisherman named Nogard, who, off the bridge, in the 
mill-pond, used to catch fine big pickerel vhich he 
would come and sell to us and other neighbors. Like 
all disciples of Isaac Walton he was philosophically in- 
clined, and as good an old soul as ever lived ; my 
mother would let me go and sit on the bridge with 
him and watch him fish; and many a happy hour did 
I spend under his amiable Mentorship. One day a 
whale of a pickerel dragged the old man's fish pole out 
of his drowsy grasp and into the water; and he stood 
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on the bridge wringing his hands as my uncle Theodore 
with his old gray nag — who, by the way, could go to 
the stable all by herself — came jogging by. ''What 
is the matter, Nogard?" queried Uncle Theod. ''That 
pesky pickerel, Mr. Pomeroy, has got my pole, and 
w^hen that's gone, God knows all's gone! " replied the 
disconsolate piscator. However, the pole, by some 
fine strategic work, was recovered and the pickerel 
caught beside, and Nogard was more than happy. 

To our inflated ideas it appears scarcely possible 
that a man could gain a livelihood by fishhig where 
only a stray pickerel was to be caught; but those were 
days of simplicity. The fact in some way reminds me 
of a farmer up in Moosehead Lake, where hiter I used 
to go trout-fishing. We had hired him on the evening 
of our arrival at the foot of the lake to dig us a lot of 
bait, and in the morning he appeared, just as we were 
ready to put off, with the finest lot I have ever seen. 
(I should say two solid quarts) of long fat angle-worms, 
which we took and put under the boat-seat. ''How 
much do we ow-e you. Deacon?" "Waal, I scusly 
know; worms is worms," said he, "and I spent a like- 
ly lot of time a diggin' em." "That's all right," I 
rejoined, "but you know what your time is worth. 
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How much shall we call it?" said I, clinking some 
coin in my hand. The deacon sat down on a atone, 
with that aggravating look of leisure of a man w^ho 
dwells far from the madding crowd, glanced around 
from our split-bamboo rods to a massive fish -pole some 
eighteen feet long, standing against a tree, and back 
again with a longing look at the worms, and then 
scratched his head. Finally, "Look here, Cnnnel," 
quotha, "I've had a half notion of goin' a fishin' my- 
self. Gimme half the bait and we'll call it square." 
A sort of a " bread -and-barter" way of working for a 
living. 

Another firm friend of my youth was the night- 
watchman of the Mills, who lived half a mile down 
the river, wnth no one but his dogs and his fiddle. He 
was alone all day long, glad to see any one, and the 
most original of men. He had one dog called Ham 
and Eggs, whose tour de force was howling in (or out 
of) time to one particular jingle the old man would 
play. Ham and Eggs would pay no particular heed to 
any other tune; but this one was a signal for action. 
I one day asked Jim what it was called, and he told 
me, with perfect gravity, that it was the tune the cow 
died of. I carried that to me novel idea for years in 
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my head, wondering whose cow it might be, and W'hy 
she died of it; hut as is my unfortunate way, never 
asking an explanation from anyone who would be apt 
to know. This was on a par with my other great dis- 
covery, which, as an exception, I hurried home to im- 
part to my dear sympathetic mother, that old Mrs. 
Hopkins had ^*died for lack of breath." About as 
explanatory as to-day's "heart failure.'' I forget what 
breed Ham and Eggs was, but I presume from the 
name that he must have been of the "yaller dorg" 
variety, with brown spots, perhaps inherited from some 
pointer ancestor, for I cannot suspect Jim of owning a 
well-bred dog. In fact there were none in the country 
districts at that time; few indeed in the cities. Ken- 
nels were unknown; they are the outgrowth of surplus 
money, which in those days did not exist. 

That mill-pond was the most delightful of haunts. 
It was merely a place where the beautiful Housatonic, 
dammed up many years before to make a water-power, 
had broadened out into a wide willow-fringed sheet. 
calm and peaceful, and with water as clear as a moun- 
tain torrent. It was really small, but to me was like 
the vasty deep in size. How many tiny ships have I 
launched upon its bosom to see shipwrecked in the lily- 
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pads beyond any post^ibility of return! How many 
pumpkin-seed, as we used to call the sun-fish, have I 
caught with a pin-hook in the placid waters of that 
pond ! Unlike the little boy who went a fishing and 
caught nothing until he got home, it was my lawful 
resort at all hours of the day. 

One of my early ichtliyological heresies was to the 
effect that salt-codfish were caught in this mill-pond. 
On Sabbath mornings I used to see the mill hands go 
down to the pond and then and there catch these same 
salt-cod, with the identity of which I was entirely 
familiar, because I used to go into the mill-store every 
day and beg for raisins and crackers, and could see the 
fish hanging on hooks overhead. I had, on long sum- 
mer evenings observed old Nogard set night-lines, and 
I had argued out the manifest fact that the salt-cod- 
fish were caught in the pond and taken to the store for 
sale. The explanation of my error was simple. A 
man would buy his salt-codfish, tie a string to it and 
throw it into the pond to soak out, overnight, the, at 
that day, quite superabundant salt. In tbe morning 
he would untie the line he had fastened by a peg to 
the bank, and haul in the captive codfish for the gude 
wife at home. My error was no worse than that of 
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many pliilosophers. Do we not all confound cause 
and effect every day? 



VI 



PiTTSFiELD was not a picturesque though it was a 
beautiful town, but it was full of picturesque charac- 
ters. One old woman — I cannot now recall her name 
— was a sort of a ward of the town, receiving from 
time to time, especially in winter, assistance from the 
selectmen. During the summer time she made a sort 
of a half living picking blackberries. She was well- 
educated and of respectable parentage, but had fallen 
from her high estate. On one occasion when she ap- 
plied for additional aid to the selectmen, or mayhap, 
had by them been asked to show cause why the town 
should continue to maintain her, she said in her letter 
that she was ^earning a precarious livelihood by ])luck- 
ing the fruit of the wild briar, while she listened to 
the music of the birds perched on the surrounding 
scenery', — a highfalutin phrase which always struck 
me as being as much to the point as it was pathetic. 
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Anotlier, but scarcely "picturesque" diameter was 
my uncle Leni. Tie was a witty, clever, charming 
man, but in the thirties he began to grow abnormallj- 
fat; and at his death weighed — I have heard it stated 
as high as seven hundred ])ounds. Barnum would 
have traded off the Mermaid for him, for he was then 
no doubt the fattest man in America, as his chair, 
which stood for a generation on the porch of the old 
homestead, has hidisputably testified. He did not live 
in Pittsfield, late in life, but in Copake, N. Y. He 
could not step up or dow^n stairs, and lived in the 
ground-floor of his charming cottage. Neither could 
he walk, but he owned a low, strong phaeton, to wdiich 
a reliable old gray mare was daily hitched and brought 
round to the door. The buggy-floor w^as just the 
height of the porch and the bedroom; and Uncle Lem 
would get in, sit down, or get sat down with a thump, 
pick up and give a jerk to the reins, which were care- 
fully fastened to the seat, for he could not b^- even a 
desperate effort reach the dasher. Old Gray wxjuld 
start out and poke along the road quietly until Uncle 
Lem went to sleep, as he did a hundred times a day, 
in and out of season; when, missing the familiar jerk 
on the reins, the sensible nag would haul up to the 
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right side of the road and wait till her good mastei- 
awoke and began to jerk again ; or perchance, if it was 
near feeding time, she would keep on and bring her 
master safe home, drawing up to the side of the porch 
as cleverly as if she had been driven. Uncle Lem con- 
sidered himself a joremier driver; but old Gray was a 
better one. Just so, in the middle of a story, Uncle 
Lem would go fast asleep, to wake up after it had all 
been forgotten by the listeners, and break out into a 
bubbling laugh at his own witticism, or continue at 
the point where he had left off. He died at fifty, of 
fatty degeneration of the heart, a wonder of corj^u- 
lence, and after a quiet, almost enviable life. 

Still another odd character was a good old disabled 
soul whom an aunt of mine took in one winter and 
housed and fed out of kindly goodwill. The old lady 
had not been in such clover for many a year, and no 
doubt she believed it was too good to last. One day 
she said to her benefactress, as if with an eye to the 
future, '' Oh, Miss Eunice, you's too good to me. But 
don't you make an idol of me. Miss Eunice; for idols 
is always took away ! " 

I went to school on South Street opposite the Bap- 
tist Church. I do not remember much about the 
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school or much of what I learned there ; but I recall a 
number of occasions when my mother bad me carry 
Miss Wells a bunch of roses; and my viaiivaise honte 
when I marched up to her in the sight of the assem- 
bled scholars — for I have always been afflicted with 
the malady — was a serious trial. There was a tame 
bear's cub which some one kept in the cellar of the 
Church, and with which the more venturesome chil- 
dren, — pars quorum non fui — used to play in recess. 
This ursine sport lasted some time, until one day grow- 
ing Bruin caught and hugged one of the girls, who, 
not being a, Jin de siMe summer-girl, was nearly scared 
out of her wits, even though no worse for wear; 
whereat his owner, as I was told, killed him and cured 
and eat his hams — a fact which at the time struck me 
as essentially an act of cannibalism, or at least as 
much so as my very youthful imagination could 
picture. 

I did not go long to Miss Wells'. I remember my 
schooling better when later I lived with my grand- 
father in New Hampshire. 
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VII 



I HAVE before referred to the Reverend Dr. John 
Todd. This eminent divine was assuredly a great and 
good man, but why the legs of the piano in his house 
should always have been cased in pantelettes, unless 
from excess of Puritanic propriety, I cannot conceive, 
though I can testify as to the fact, as I have played 
under that piano many an hour. Dr. Todd was strong 
in prayer. He could wrestle with the Lord in a truly 
mighty fashion. The second prayer on Sunday morn- 
ings was always his strong hold ; and like other ex- 
tempore speakers, he had a way of using at certain 
periods in the prayer given phrases which he would 
roll under his tongue with evident unction and relish. 
My friend. Colonel Gordon McKay, once told me that, 
in his youth, he and his brother Nat were kneeling in 
the old square family pew, counting the minutes until 
Dr. Todd should have ended the second prayer, when 
the good old man (gracious ! how stiff his grizzled hair 
stood up all over his head, and what an index to his 
stubborn rectitude it was!) when, as I said, the good 
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old man came to one of bis set and pet phrases: '^A 
thousand cattle upon ten thousand hills." "Gor- 
don," quoth Nat underbreatb, 'that's just one cattle 
to ten hills!" — and poor Gordon bad to stuff bi^ 
handkerchief into his mouth to keep from an explosion 
which would have brought down on him swift paternal 
or tithing-man punishment. What, by the way, is 
that New England bird whose notes used to be trans- 
lated: "Hoe corn, hoe corn, on the Sabbath day, I'll 
tell the old ^{thing-man of you"? I have once known 
it, but cannot bring it to mind — ornithology not 
being my strong point. 

I won't be sure that it was Dr. Todd w4io once 
preached against the extravagant height of the wom- 
en's head dresses — top-knots, as they called them; 
but he, or some other Puritan preacher, at a loss for a 
text by which to condemn these worldly horrors, chose 
the last four words of the verse '-Then shall he that is 
on the house ^o/; not come doicn'\ and preached a vig- 
orous sermon on "Top-Knot come down ! " 

It was a numerous family to which we belonged. 
On my father's side, who had but one sister, a dear 
stiff old maiden, my Aunt Mary, I had no relatives. 
It was otherwise in the Pomeroy family. Except one 
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son who died in early manhood, all of my grandfath- 
er's eleven children grew up, married and themselves 
raised large families. There were, or had been nearly 
fourscore cousins-german, varying in age from forty 
downwards, when I was a lad. I could no more write 
down a list of my Pomeroy first cousins to-day than 
recite the Archbishops of Canterbury backwards — not 
being a Macaulay, who by the way, is said to have 
done this very thing impromptu. As to second and 
third cousins, why, I must have at least a regiment of 
them. Every now and again, some cousin pops up 
and introduces himself, and I have to go at it genea- 
logically to find out who he is: "And Seth begat 
Lemuel; and Lemuel begat Lemuel; and Lemuel be- 
gat William, who took to himself a rich wife of the 
daughters of Gotham, and William begat Lemuel, who 
belonged to a certain tribe of four hundred men; and 
Lemuel begat William, who was a dude and a masher" 
— et voila mon homme ! 

Speaking of a tribe reminds me of a Bostonian I knew 
who was being entertained in England and who asked 
his host, w4io had himself been in America: "Did you 
meet my cousins, the C — ts ?" "- Oh, the C — ts ? Ah, 
yes, you mean that — er — er — tribe that has customs 
but no manners ! " 
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Well, according to the good old hell-fire dispensa- 
tion, every one who was physically able to do so, must 
go to meeting on the Sabbath Day and keep it holy. 
Of course many of the women and children could iiot 
well walk in rain and snow the mile or more to the 
meeting house opposite the splendid old elm;* and 
there was a family barge, on wheels in summer and 
runners in winter, for those living at a distance and the 
weaklings. As I remember it, the barge was alternately 
horsed by my grandfather and my Uncle Theod, whose 
hired man would collect all this invalided clan and 
drive them to meeting and back again. This word 
"barge", meaning an omnibus, has, in passing, a queer 
origin, suggested by my father, who was a great hand 

* Hail to the elm 1 the brave old elm I 
Our last lone forest tree, 
Whose limbs outstand the lightning^s brand, 
For a brave old elm is he ! 

For fifteen score of full-told years 

He lias borne his leafy prime, 
Yet he holds them well, and lives to tell 

His tale of the olden time ! 

Then hail to the elm ! the green topped elm ! 

And long may his branches wave ! 
For a relic is he, and gnarled old tree, 

Of the time of the good and brave. 

— N. S. DoixiK. 
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at exliuraing and explaining old Yankee words and 
phrases. The first settlers encountered the same dif- 
ficulty in getting their "women folks" to meeting 
during the deep snow season; and having little run- 
ning-gear, they put a fishing-boat, which could not be 
used during the winter, on runners, and 'tackled ' sev- 
eral teams of horses to it for the purpose. The boat 
had its benches, was snug from its high sides, was 
made comfortable by plenty of warm furs, and was 
generally neatly trimmed up ; and so it became a 
"barge", which has remained, in New England, the 
name for all omnibuses on runners; and by an easy 
step came to be applied to those on wheels. 

While thus philologically inclined, let me give my 
father's explanation of the old phrase, still current in 
remote Down East villages, " to tackle " a horse. The 
old farmer in my youth never told his hired-man to go 
harness the horse, but ''John, go tackle the horse," said 
he. Now this too goes back to old settler-days,, when 
harnesses were few and far between, and leather straps 
were hard to get. In order to drag their logs out of 
the lumbering camp in the winter, the settlers would 
actually take the tackling of the beats, which had 
been stripped from the masts and yards for the winter 
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and laid up in the barn-lofts where it was dry, and 
would use it in their winter business. The horses 
were actually "tackled ", and the phrase survived to 
tan-pit days, when real harnesses could more readily 
be had. 



VIII 



My fatlier was always a voracious reader, ready 
with his pen and of an exceptionally active mind. Its 
activity was at the root of his never undertaking any 
one work which would have long confined him ; and 
though a voluminous writer for current literature — 
it was said at one time that he averaged more articles 
for magazines and weeklies, than any other man in 
Boston — he published but three or four volumes and 
they of a light order. He had been at Philips Academy 
when a boy, and a room-mate there of Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, with whom by the way he took a feruling, 
Holmes for doing some forbidden thing and Dodge for 
refusing to tell who did it, though he confessed be 
knew. It was from my father I took my trick of 
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writing, and he from his fatiier, though, indeed, none 
of us have written with the exquisite English diction 
of my mother. But in the days when correspondence 
took the place of newspapers and magazines, my 
mother's work was mainly confined to remarkable in- 
dustry in letter-writing; and when in 1851 and 1852 
we made an extended tour of Europe (then a rare thing) 
her letters home were models of picturesque charm. 
Many saw the light ; two volumes of them were pub- 
lished, and no proof-reader could better her felicity of 
expression in the most hurried note. 

Speaking of Dr. Holmes, my father used to take my 
sister and me on his knee and recite to us a light 
rhyme, which, if I remember right, he said was a 
youthful production of the Autocrat. It is rather 
juvenilely Holmesy, so to speak. 

**Mi88 Polly Dolly Adeline Amelia Ajijnes Low 
Was none of Nature's joiinieyman's iinchiselcd work, I 

trow — 
Her forehead was as smooth as glass, her lips were a 

straight line, 
And her eyes 8t<K>d out as visibly as letters on a sign. 

'Twas stated that Miss Polly was waiting to disclaim 
Tlie last sweet monosyllable of her euphonious name ; 
And, every Sabbath evening, she combed her yellow hair, 
And, at the window, pensively, sat sighing in the air. 
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But Cupid, little rogue, was kind, who is to others cruel, 
Aud to Miss Polly Dolly ^s beau he sent a stick of fuel ; 
A tall and handsome man was he, the reigning village 

beau. 
Who made his bow, one evening, to Polly Dolly Low. 

He took a chair and sidled up, and said : ^^ I guess as 

haow. 
You think, Miss Polly Adeline, I've come to caourt ye 

naow." 
'*I knew it," cried the overcome Miss Polly, **long ago P' 
And in his arms she threw herself — affectionate Miss 

Low. 

Then up arose from off his chair, young Ebenezer Stout, 
And spake again: **I rather think you didn't hear me 

aout ; 
I thank ye kindly for your kiss, but I am not your 

beau; 
'Twas brother Simon wanted you. Miss Polly Dolly Low !" 

Ebenezer had come caourtin for his ail-too bashful 
brother. 



IX 



But to return to our church-going. What a stiff, 
conventional Sabbath it was! You might not take a 
walk after church, but must decorously go home tin* 
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shortest way, even if your soul longed for communion 
with your '^best girl." You might not sit out on the 
porches or go across the street to see a friend, unless 
he were sick. One Sunday afternoon, at the old home- 
stead, shortly after my arrival home from abroad, in 
1861, I sat me quietly down near the piano, took out 
my violin an 1 began to play some quiet church-music 
of Haydn's or Handel's, — I think it w^as the Harmoni- 
ous Blacksmith — surely devotional enough in style. 
Soon down came one of my pretty cousins — bless their 
dear hearts, how^ pretty they were! — with a message 
from my good Aunt Mary to please not play the violin 
on the Sabbath. Slie did not mind the piano, but was 
the violin just the thing for the Lord's Day? It made 
me think of the old deacon who objected to some Cath- 
olic Vespers-music he once heard, on the score of the 
presence of that '-great, big, ungodly fiddle.'' But 
perhaps in a family where the grandsire is tradition- 
ally reported to have been read out of meeting for 
kissing his wife on Sunday, it was natural enough. 
Poor man! was it expected he should kiss some other 
man's wife? "My son," quoth the Earl of Chester- 
field, ''I should strongly counsel you to take a wife." 
*'' Certainly, father," retorted the young rake, mindful 
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of Ills sire's pist life, ''you know best al)out these 
things: whose wife shall I take?" 

What a lovely place the old homestead was, and 
how full of fun and enjoyment, despite the uutw^ard 
rigidity of the dwellers therein ! When you come 
down to the bald facts, the old Puritans had a pretty 
good time of it, and there were not a few nnh rosa 
I)reaches of the decalogue. In the main, however, the 
best we have in America dates hack to what they 
thought and did, and it were well if we kei)t closer to 
their ways. Why, let me interpolate, are the first 
settlers wont to be represented in art as lean and 
weazen? This is all a mistake. Bless me, they were 
good, jolly, beef-eating Britons! After a few genera- 
tions, hardship and privations, as well as climate, took 
off the superfluous blubber and drew out the ruddy 
color from the cheek ; but the Pilgrims were as i)hysi- 
cally English as they were characteristically blessed 
with that good old English obstinacy, which has 
wrought so much good, — and so much evil. 

How well I remember the dining-room in the old 
homestead, where I have seen a irood fortv sit down to 
Thanksgiving dinner, and a j)retty little cranberry 
tartlet set at desert before each one of the children. 
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with a suitable initial on each, in pastry the like of 
which is never seen in these degenerate days of cotfo- 
lene-oil and oleomargarine butter. When I grew up I 
found that I could reach the ceiling of the dining-room 
with upstretched arm, and I am but five feet seven. 
As a boy it seemed to me <as high as its bounties 
were broad. 

And there was the hospitable porch where a half- 
hundred people could sit; and the trees which my 
mother planted — they are huge old hemlocks now — 
and the bank at the foot of the broad steps, on to 
which my Aunt Eunice slid one day off her rearing 
horse, whereupon the brute is said to have sat down 
in her lap; .and the prim, quaint garden, and the big 
elms which ran down the whole length of the street — 
all these never cease to excite a surviving thrill of 
admiration. The homestead has now given w^ay to a 
Queen Anne Villa, no doubt more comfortable; but 
there be many Queen Anne Villas, and few Home- 
steads. 

My grandfather Pomeroy was one of the last men 
in Massachusetts to hold to the old dress. He bad 
yielded so far as to wear trousers in lieu of knee- 
breeches, but to the day of his death, in 1850, he clung 
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to his black broadcloth dress-suit, with his lace-ruffled 
shirt-front and wrist-bands, to his queue and his 
buckled shoes. When he set forth from home, with 
his erect six good feet of height, his courtly carriage 
and his dignified walk, with gold-headed cane in hand, 
he was truly a man one might be proud to belong to. 
He was a generous but stern father, decidedly a tyiant 
according to the modern idea. Even his daughters, 
strong as they were — and they come honestly by it — 
stood in awe of him. One of the ceremonials of each 
day was the tying of the parental queue. No one but 
his wife or a daughter ever touched his queue, and my 
grandfather lived to be seventy-one years old, — truly 
a patriarchal record. His hair was white and full and 
long, and scarcely grew thinner by age. He was as 
sound as an apple, and when he died of rlieumatic 
fever had all his teeth in perfect preservaticn. There 
were no dentists in those days. His face was self-con- 
tained and handsome — the Pomeroys have a charct er- 
istic as well as a handsome face, and many of the 
women have been beautiful; he moved about as a 
king among men ; and wherever he went people turned 
to look at the splendid dignity of the old-fashioned 
gentleman. 
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My dear little, quiet, plump grandmother had her 
way of managing him, not by opposing, but by yield- 
ing to him. If women only knew, as she did! The 
average man wants about half a dozen things — gen- 
erally the indulgence of a few foibles, mostly reason- 
able ones, if foolish. Give him these and thou, oh 
wife, canst have the ninety and four other things of 
the hundred which constitute your joint possessions, 
material and ideal. Study thy gude mon, thou canst 
always have thy way by humoring him, rarely canst 
thou have it by opposing him in his pet weaknesses. 
And shouldst thou gain thy way by antagonism, thou 
hast lost sevenfold what thou hast gained. Mark my 
words, young wife, and rule by wisely yielding. 

One day in New York, on a visit to the wife of a 
friend, I preached a homily from the above text, and 
was met by a rebuke nowadays often all too true. ''I 
quite agree with you. Colonel Dodge," quoth the lady, 
"but the trouble is that one of the half-dozen things 
the man always wants is another w^oman !" I dropped 
the subject. 

My grandfather did not pay much heed to his nu- 
merous grandchildren, though he had his favorites. I 
best remember him as, not long before he died, I stood 
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at his bedside, where the strong man wrestled with 
death for many months for the mastery. I had just 
had an accident which had cut off the end of a finger in 
a hay-cutter, the crank of which little Tommy Colt 
had unwittingly turned while I was fingering the gears 
on the other side. It was an epoch in my life. The 
world to me seemed to revolve around that mutilated 
index, and yet I was told that I must not speak of it 
to grandfather. It all seemed odd, the quiet darkened 
room, with a strange sort of a doctor's smell about it, 
the saddened faces and low footfalls; but I had as yet 
not realized what approaching death meant. 

As above said, I was a good deal of a cry-baby. I 
have noticed through life that little things bother me 
more than big ones. To lop off a finger is no small 
matter to a five-year old lad, and yet (I remember it 
all so well) I never cried an instant. Old John, the 
man-servant, took me by the hand and led me over to 
Aunt Mary-Theodore's, the nearest house, and on the 
way I unconcernedly asked if he thought they would 
stick the end on again. Nor, when it was bound up 
and I was led home, do I remember to have cried ; my 
dread was lest mv sweet mother should be distressed, 
for I was her pet, and she — why she was my saint. I 
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dare say, when Dr. Cady came along and manipulated 
the member after the heartless fashion of surgeons, 
that I bawled lustily; but who would not? I often 
want to bawl now, when at times I get hurt, or when 
I am under the chirugical knife, as all my life I have 
now and then had to be. 



X 



When about seven years old, I was taken up to New 
Hampshire for a visit to my grandfather Dodge. The 
Reverend Joshua Dodge had been, as a young man, a 
Congregational minister of great promise, and as has 
been said, was pastor of First Church, Haverhill, a cure 
of high repute. He was a fine speaker, and published 
several volumes of sermons which were widely circu- 
lated. But in one of those periods of revivalism which 
occurred in the first half of this century, he had gone 
out on a preaching tour, and, away up near Lake 
Winnepiseogee, he had found a little flock without a 
sliepherd, which strongly appealed to his religious 
zeal. A Dartmouth graduate, a man of reading who 
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needed to mix with men of broad and cultivated intel- 
lects, and to be near the centres of New England 
thought, lie had an equally tender nature. He mis- 
conceived his duty and, resigning his cure in Haverhill, 
went up to bury himself in Moult on borough. I can 
understand his self-denial, for 1 have heard him preach 
a sermon on the blood-curdling doctrine that, before he 
was fit to be saved, a man must reduce himself to a 
condition of being willing to be damned for the glory 
of IuhI ! Can vou conceive such an irrational frame of 
mind in a reasoning being? And yet my grandfather 
had one of the sweetest of natures. No man more 
p\uv and goinl ever lived; nor one more full of the 
true milk of human kindness. 

In the jriHul old days when the Bible was the usual 
" reader/' overv child learned more or less Bible lore 
and texts. To-ilay even steady church-goers do not 

often know the Bible. A curious illustration of this 

« 

was a telegram which I once sent to a friend, declin- 
ing a semi-i>tUcial invitation that I had previously half 
accept etl, and to which I added **For the stars in their 
courses fiuiixht against Sisera." It happened that the 
over-zealous telegraph-<*lerk thought tliat I did not 
know how to sjk^U Cicert\ and changed my telegram 
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accordingly. The recipient, a thorough Biblical schohir, 
was sufficiently amused to send me back the telegram, 
which really is a capital joke. In my office, at that 
time, I happened to have several young men of the 
Bihle-class and Sunday-school order; and them I as- 
sembled one morning to laugh over the telegraph 
operator's odd mistake. But to my utter astonishment 
and discomfiture, not one of them saw anything awry 
in ''the stars in their courses fought against Cicero." 
It was all one to them. This Biblical obtuseness could 
not have occurred fifty years ago. As a matter of 
English style also, 'tis a thousand pities that we no 
longer read the Bible and Pilgrim's Progress. 

My grandmother Dodge (not my real grandmother, 
whom I never saw, but she who was Miss Martha 
Hubbard) was heartbroken when my grandfather ex- 
changed Haverhill for Moult on borough. She was a 
woman of fine presence and of a high class of mind. 
Amiable and reasonable, she yet had a certain rigidity 
of character and person. To the day of her death, and 
she lived to be ninety-six, she w^ould never sit in any 
but an upright chair. I have letters of hers, written 
in her ninety-third year, which are models of diction 
and chirography, letters which would put any modern 
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society-girl to the blush. Not an i or a t without its 
due dot and cross, not a misplaced or forgotten comma 
or semi-colon ; and the phraseology as chosen and grace- 
ful as if she had been but thirty, instead of thrice thirty 
and three. 

To Moultonborough, then, I went, much to the 
gratification of the good old pastor; aiid, until I w^as 
nearly ten years old, 1 was often there. The parsonage 
was a fine big house, about two miles from the village, 
and my grandfather preached, on alternate Sabbaths, 
in a small meeting-house with only a belfry, in the 
village, and in a lar^e one with a steeple, a half-mile 
or so beyond the parsonage, near which also were a 
few stores, the district-school and the post-office. It 
is a pretty country, that Winnepiseogee region, and 
the population in its own rugged way thrives; but the 
winters were long and the people hard, if kindly. 

I had but a few playmates of my own age and sort, 
for after all I had been brought up in a more refining, 
if no better, atmosphere than that of the rugged New 
Hampshire toilers; but I never lost my interest in a 
half-witted lad, son of a neighboring faimer, who was 
simple and trustworthy, and knew enough to do seme 
chores for the parson and to look after me. John 
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Moulton had never been able to conquer his mother- 
tongue, but he had manufactured a language of his 
own. It is rather odd that he could speak no English, 
though he was to the manner born, and his parents 
were of pure old stock. In those days there were no 
immigrants who got so far up-country. Only one 
word clings in my memory of all John's lingo. He 
never said cmos^ but toe-bodies. If the rest of his home- 
spun dialect was so picturesquely fashioned, it must 
have been well worth hearing. 

Grandfather's one "help" was deaf old Sally, who, 
I believe, must have belonged to good people, for she 
owned and never took from her neck a beautiful string 
of large gold beads, really quite handsome, for those 
days especially so. The good pastor had more than 
once represented to Sally the insidious nature of the 
sin of vanity, but Sally would reply that her mother 
had put the beads around her neck, and she would 
wear them to her dying day. As I remember it, we 
lived well; there was no stint of all that was health- 
ful, although it was plain. The "best room" was 
always kept closed, to be used on occasions of extreme 
ceremony only. It contained some handsome old ma- 
hogany furniture which my grandmother had brought 
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as part of her dot, and always snielled of lavender or 
other herbs. It was on the left as, through the garden 
redolent of ancient specimens of floriculture, you 
entered the front -door, where was a bell and a huge 
brass knocker; but the family commonly used a side- 
door, which w^as nearer the barn; and then there w^as 
still another back-door opening on the meadow, 
through which ran the merry brook which I could 
hear from my bedroom window, and which used to 
sing me to sleep with its tuneful gurgling. The sit- 
ting-room was on the right of the entry ; the dining- 
room, where ticked the tall clock with patient 
solemnity, back of that. From the side-door ran up 
the back-stairs, w^hich w^e generally used, for the front- 
stairs were as sacred as the "best room." 

We were wont to eat in the large old-fashioned 
kitchen, unless there was company, and Sally, after 
serving, sat down at the foot of the table, and ate 
with us. I love to remember those simple days, where 
there was no striving for precedence, nor heart-burn- 
ings over ^^ position." Bless me! Does a bag of dol- 
lars make Dives better than I am? You and I know 
to the contrary, but by some occult reasoning Dives 
has convinced himself that it does. And that species 
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of reasoning is the saddest product of the age. Dives 
comes of common stock; he is ill-educated, worse bred, 
and of contemptible character fit only for money-grub- 
bing. His one prominent feature is the "smartness" 
that has made him rich. His forebears were presum- 
ably of Semitic origin and there is a bar-sinister 
somewhere in the tribe. Yet Dives, the sweat-shop 
monarch, looks down on me, true son of the founders 
of America, and strange to say, many (sliall I say 
most?) people think him justified in so doing. 

What wonderful clocks the}' made in tliose days! 
My grandfather's kitchen clock, until 1893, w^hen I 
gave it to my son, ticked its patient seconds in my 
own dining-room, and had not had a drop of oil for 
over thirty years, nor I believe a cleaning since it was 
made eighty or more years ago under "S. Willard's 
Patent;" and yet it was my best timekeeper. His 
tall clock came to me while I w^•ls on duty in Wasli- 
ington, and in its transportation to Boston some years 
later, got out of order. I sent its works to Palmer, 
Bachelder & Co. to be repaired, and at the same time 
a fancy French clock of no particular value. The lat- 
ter pretentious, imported golden fashion-piece was 
always put in the P. B. safe at night, while the rep- 
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utable, well-born works of the old Yankee clock were 
left out; and when the Boston fire came, the heirlccn] 
was destroyed. I have only the case, wliose lifeless 
shain reproaches me from the stair-landing, while, at 
the foot of the stairs, the business-like pendulum of 
the auction-bought grandfather's clock of some other 
citizen challenges its honest family rival to action, and 
asserts its superiority because it has "the wherewithal." 
And yet I would rather own the old case. Is not, for 
some purposes, a dead lion better than a live dog, — 
despite the ancient proverb? 

What brings it to mind, I wot not, but I remember 
a cute answer of a hired-man to one of our Moul ton- 
borough neighbors, well known as rather a skin-flint, 
which answer old Deacon Moulton told my grandfather 
as they stood sneezing over a pinch of black rappee at 
the garden gate, and I was untangling my kite-tail on 
a big stone at their feet. ^'The nearer the bone, the 
sweeter the meat" had been rather too often quoted to 
the hired-man by the farmer in question; and one day, 
when one of the horses had been tethered in one place 
until the herbage was eaten down to the very ground, 
and the man had been taken to task for it, he turned 
the tables by saying that he supposed ^Hhe nearer 
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tlie ground, the sweeter the grass" was quite as 
true. 

My best friend was old Prudence, a Morgan mare of 
uo doubt more than a dozen years, but still as quick 
and able as many a colt. Every morning I went to 
the post-office and brought back the mail. I could 
not bridle Prue unless 1 climbed into the manger, but 
she was gentle and liked my company so well that 
this was easy. Indeed, I have often fallen asleep 
there with my arm about her neck and her warm nose 
in my lap. Nor could I mount until I had led her up 
to the chopping-block in the woodshed. Then I would 
slowly and sedately amble off — Prue had the true 
trotter's way of starting off with a slow sidle — until I 
got beyond the brow of the first rise in the road, when 
(rogue that I was!) Prue knew as well as I did that 
she had to go. But I believe she enjoyed it, dear old 
mare, as much as I did. No doubt that these bareback 
days were the very best of training for a good seat in 
my future saddles. 
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XI 



On the wliole I believe I was a truthful lad. But 
what a paragon would be he who could remember no 
lapses into mendacity! What a colorless creature 
would a man be but for a few redeeming vices! As a 
rule, my school-marks were good, but on one occasion, 
wherefore I know not, I got a card of which I was 
heartily ashamed. A couple of the girls, either wil- 
fully or charitably, I cannot testify which, told me 
that I could readily erase the bad marks by taking a 
little of the ashes from the barrels in the hen-yard (no 
other dust would do it of course!) and rubbing it over 
them. Unlike George Washington, I was tempted, 
and tried the experiment. Sneaking home by the 
fields, I made for the hen-yard, and — well the condi- 
tion of the card may be imagined; and when I gave it 
to my grandfather, I broke down and acknowledged 
the iniquity. I must however claim credit for not 
^^ peaching" on my traducers, with one of whom, by 
the way, I had exchanged sundry tender passages, and 
and after been jilted for a bigger boy, who couldn't 
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spell half as well, but was the proud possessor of a 
three-bladed knife. 

Speaking of being tempted calls to mind that lovely 
story of Dr. Abernethy (the clergyman not the physi- 
cian), who had a beautiful trout-brook back of the 
study-windows in his house near Edinburgh. One day 
a deacon of his parish said to him: — "Doctor, when ye 
are pennin' your discoorse for the Sawbath, are ye na 
tempted out to cast a fly in yonder brook?" "Temp- 
ted?" quoth the honest old pastor, "tempted? Why, 
mon, I'm na tempted; I just gang!" What a world 
of true religion in that phrase and the spirit which 
prompted it! 

On anotlier occasion, I pleaded an excuse which was 
clearly untrue. Some weeks before, while fooling with 
a big axe, I had chopped into my foot, just back of the 
toes, and as this was close to the tendons, it was on 
the verge of a very serious injury. For some time I 
had been housed, and later was dragged to school on a 
sled by good John Moulton. Long after I had quite 
recovered from the cut, and could play as well as ever, 
my teacher one day stood me up in the middle of the 
schoolroom as a punishment for some misdenjeanor. 
In a moment or two she said that if my foot pained 
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me, I might go back to my seat. It did not do so, but 
I pleaded the foot by way of "confession and avoid- 
ance," and was released. I dare say there were many 
other lapses, but they do not occur to me at the mo- 
ment, and it is unwi&e, they say, to overtax the mem- 
ory. Though from youth up law-abiding by nature, I 
was no saint; but it is to be noted that by some means 
or other I escaped spanking as a boy and birching as a 
lad — both of which no doubt I deserved as much as 
most boys. And yet I was no sneak; I am not built 
that way. 

The only likeness I can claim to the Father of his 
Country was the possession, at this time, of a little 
hatchet — a tool no doubt that all country boys have 
owned at some time; and with this hatchet I was 
allowed to go into the woods and cut down saplings a 
volants. The mere ownership of a hatchet does not 
however seem to have been Washington's Open Sesame 
to fame; for few have carried the matter so far as he 
did and by such upright means. 

While on the subject of truth, it has always seemed 
to me that most people greatly misconceive the idea of 
truth, that they accept the letter and deny the spirit. 
Many a person who would bite off his tongue rather 
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than utter a literal untruth, will, by a clear perversion 
of the spirit of truth, lapse into a far more dangerous 
species of falsehood. Suppose, as an instance for us 
to argue on, that you, A. B., confide to nie a fact, the 
making public of which will blast your reputation. 
Su})pose X. Y. to suspect the fact and to come to me 
and treacherously enquire: "Do you happen to know 
that A. B. has done thus and so?'' Suppose I blush 
and hesitate and shuffle and reply: "Well, I am 
scarcely at liberty to say anything about it." Is not 
this in reality revealing my knowledge of the fact — 
indeed the fact itself, and is it not a breach of trust 
on my part to you? Is it not a far worse crime than 
if I should make the simple, even if technically false 
statement, with a ])erfectly innocent look: "Why no, 
do you? I don't believe it!" and thus shunt X. Y. off 
the track where he has no right to be. 

The latter is perhaps a literal lie, but what is the 
other? I maintain that what you, A. B., have told me 
is no more my property to tattle about to others, than 
money you may have given me in trust is my property 
to squander on others. The information should be 
held by me strictly in trust, and l)y no means should I 
let it leave me. A verbal breach of trust is as bad as 
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an financial one; and to allow anyone to get hold of a 
trust-secret is as bad as giving it away; it is like com- 
mitting the key of your trustee strong-box to a notori- 
ous thief. And yet I have known many people, 
goody-goody folk I call tliem, (or goo-goos, as the 
political phrase of the day hath it), who would say 
they are forced to acknowledge the knowing the fact ' 
in argument, if asked by anyone whether they know 
it or not, because forsooth it would be a lie to say no. 
They plead: ^'Why, X. Y. has no right to ask me the 
question." Or they plead: ^^A. B should not confide 
such a fact to me." The latter is certainly true, if the 
recipient be such a cripple in ethics. But just because 
X. Y. has no right to ask the question, is it all the 
more incumbent on me to see that by no silly lapse on 
my part shall he get the information he seeks by such 
underhand means. The very fact that he is not en- 
titled to it compels me, in the very interest of truth 
and probity, to say no. In fact I do not know; my 
knowledge is not mine; it is yours, A. B.'s, just as the 
trust-money is yours; I am the mere custodian of it, 
and if I say I know, or by some equivocal phrase let it 
be guessed that I know, I have not only lied — for I 
do not know of my own knowledge — but I have com- 
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mitted a wicked breach of trust beside, an offense far 
worse than mere mendacity. 

I happen to be penning tliis on a Sunday; let it 
stand as my sermon. 



XII 



My uncle Shadrach Brown lived about a mile away, 
'cross-lots, nearly tw^o miles by the road. He was in 
reality no relative at all, but he had married an 
adopted child of my grandfather. It was a rare win- 
ter when you could not at times drive over the fences 
to Uncle Shadrach's, a thing I delighted to do. He 
was a giant of a man, as gentle as he was big, and he 
played the organ at meeting. I can see him now^ as 
he sat in the smaller meeting-house with a species of 
accordion on his knees, for the only real organ was in 
the big meeting-house, pumping the instrument by 
raising his left knee, and playing the simple Congrega- 
tional hymns with the beatified look of a big cherub 
in homespun. And yet not a Tom Ingoldsby cherub, 
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**For every one saw, with amazement and awe, 
That they couldn't sit down, for they hadn't de gwoi," 

while Uncle Shadrach was, to judge by the size of his 
unmentionables, amply furnished with means of loco- 
motion or session. 

What cruel things those long services were! The 
grown folks merely went in at half-past ten and came 
out at half-past twelve, when the men would sit round 
on the fences, eat the simple lunch they had brought 
along, of which pie was an invariable item, and talk 
politics or church squabbles, or perchance horseflesh 
(supposin' 'twas Monday); then they went in again at 
half-past one and had another tw^o hours tvrastle with 
knotty doctrines. But w^e poor young ones! An hour 
of Sunday-School before the first service; half an hour 
of ditto between, and lucky if we w^ere not kept in 
and scolded for failure to remember the heads of the 
discourse. I know that my memory became so keen 
that I could give the very architecture of one of those 
old Fourteenth ly sermons; but I forgot it half an hour 
afterwards, and presumably it impaired instead of 
improving my mnemonics by merely exercising the 
trivial powers instead of the solid ones. I do not go 
to church so much now, but I have done my share. 
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My grandfather Dodge was not a handsome man, 
(the Dodges, unlike the Pomeroys, are not noted for 
good looks) but he was an attractive, clever and very 
benevolent looking one — the typical pastor. Natur- 
ally of a quick temper, he controlled it well, though 
even he now and then said a word too hastily — a 
trick his son and his son's son failed not to inherit. 
Profile portraits of him and of my own grandmother 
hang in my dining-room. The pastor always wore 
the scholar's gown in conducting services. He habitu- 
ally concealed his approaching baldness by bringing a 
long and what we should call unclerical curl up over 
his forehead from the few remaining locks below, un- 
til he grew so bald as to have to wear a wig, when, in 
its turn, this too was duly curled. And such curls! 
Yet he would have looked on a mustache as an insult 
to the cloth. My grandmother was said, and is in her 
picture shown to have been, a really beautiful woman. 
I never saw her. But though in her portrait she 
wears not even a pin or a ribbon, and her very abun- 
dant hair is carefully gathered in a comely cap closely 
covering her head, yet from beneath the cap there 
sticks out the very worldliest of curled bangs. How 
these vanities do change ! To quote the elder Mr. 
Weller, what is your particular vanity, my friend? 
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The matter of mustaches curiously illustrates the 
unreasoning prejudices of fashion. I know a gentle- 
man who, in the fifties, came home from abroad to 
Ohio wearing a nuistache, and for this breach of de- 
corum he was almost read out of meeting. Only a 
gambler — a black-leg — they said, would wear a mus- 
tache. The war changed all that. Military men who 
could raise them delighted in mustachios; those who 
could not made noble efforts to do so; and the fashion 
came in and within twenty years has even invaded 
the pulpit. 

Many other trivial memories come to me as I write, 

but they are scarcely worth a paragraph. For one, 

« 

my innocent pursuit of a sweet little white and black 
creature with a long tail, followed by the burial of my 
clothes and the disinfecting of my person. For an- 
other the tumbling brook back of the house, with the 
wonderful water-wheel which William Ilcnry Moulton 
made — mine never would work, or else got carried 
away by the first freshet. William Henry, I remem- 
ber too, was all onci Sunday in nun^ting the object of 
my wicked envy on the score of a pair of beautiful 
new suspenders he had; and I fear that I was al.*-o 
unduly envious of poor John's ownership of a yoke of 
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young steers, scarcely more than calves. But these 
important things must slide down into the valley of 
oblivion with the detritus of time; there is scant room 
for them here. 

Speaking of clergymen, why will many of them, 
who, in our Puritan atmosphere, would feel desecrated 
by the touch of a pack of cards, so constantly play 
backgammon? To play this game, which has no 
greater element of skill than most games of cards, 
requires the use of dice, which are the typical equip- 
ment of the gambler as well as the veriest breeders of 
betting. Yet your venerable pastor will unblushingly 
play backgammon, while honestly condemning cards. 
My grandfather did. It is as hard to draw any line 
of demarcation between good and evil, the allowable 
and the forbidden, virtue and vice, as it is to show 
where genius ends and insanity steps in. 



XIII 



In 1851 my father received an appointment on the 
American Commission to the Great Exhibition in Lon- 
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don, and after being there some months, he came biick, 
and in May 1852, took his entire family witli him to 
England. This may be 
said to liave been the 
beginning of my life 
of migrations; and its 
origin probably lay in 
the same restless dis- 
position which drove 
my good grandfather 
from his cure in Ha^ 
verhill, and has kept 
me moving on the 
face of the earth ever 
since I was a boy. 




N. S. DodE^e in Court Oi 



Never having been far from home, the wonders of 
New York, whence we sailed, were wonders indeed to 
me. At the St. Nicholas, then the most noted liostdry, 
"away np town," three blocks above Canal Street, 1 
was particularly impressed by the drilled procession at 
dinner of negro waiters, who, arrayed in spotless white 
aprons and coats, marched in, each bearing aluft a 
silver-covered dish, which lie set upon its appropriate 
table before the expectant guests, at the sound of a 
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handbell struck by Mr. Rogers, the manager, who 
seemed to me to be a species of autocrat, at the very 
least a Napoleon. No other thing ashore astonished 
me so much. The marvels of the steamer Baltic of 
the ill-fated Collins line have been already detailed in 
the Rollo books; and it would ill become me to com- 
pete with that classic. For their day the Collins boats 
were quite up to a Lucania or a St. Louis — little 1,800 
tonners though they were. It seems odd enough to 
tiiink back to the dav when the Collins line intro- 
duced w^hale-oil lamps, and the Cunarders, who used 
only tallow candles, prophesied the loss of every 
Collins ship by fire. Such reckless fellows, those 
Americans! 

It was on my tenth birthday that we landed in 
Liverpool off the good old sidewheeler, after a prosper- 
ous passage of fourteen days. Here, to my intense 
pride, I w^as thrust into an Eton jacket and broad col- 
lar, and to my still greater delight, into my first long 
trousers. My father could not quite stand the silk 
hat wdiich appropriately goes with this English public- 
school dress, and some other headgear w\as substituted. 
My! wasn't I big? But my mother said she had lost 
her little boy, and that sobered me greatly. Much as 
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we have laughed at the somewhat stiff dress, it has its 
good side. I have known of its introduction into a 
school where the discipline had been bad, to be fol- 
lowed by a complete change of conduct. It is the 
dress of a gentleman, and when you put an Anglo- 
Saxon boy on his honor, you can appeal to his pride as 
under no other conditions. 

From Liverpool we went up to London and soon 
established ourselves in a neat little cottage in Bays- 
water, opposite the Kensington Gardens. Except that 
my sister and I had a red-haired governess inappropri- 
ately named Miss Whitehead, whose life I fear we 
made a burden worse than the grasshopper, I remem- 
ber little worth noting about our London life beyond 
our delightful play-hours in that wonderful park. 

It was here that Queen Victoria had passed her 
youth, and my sister and I, to whom royalty had then 
nuich the same glamour as the The Thousand Nights 
and One Night, used to peer into every accessible cor- 
ner of the outside of the old palace buildings, which 
were at the time unoccupied and closed, and to hunt 
in and out of every nook of the gardens, imagining 
that there must still be left some mvsterious relics of 
the presence of the little princess. It was childish 
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wonder and awe; we were too young to be imbned 
with either American republicanism or British king- 
worship; m that decade such sentiments were much 
keener than they are today. Steam and electricity 
have since partially denationalized people. 

It was not many months after we reached London 
before my father determined to send my sister and me 
to school in Belgium. Where he obtained the address- 
es of the institutions I do not know, but we journeyed 
to Tirlemont, an old-time burg east of Brussels, and 
there I was duly installed in the College des Jos^ph- 
ites, and my sister in the Convent des Soeurs de Notre 
Dame, excellent Catholic schools. In the fifties people 
had not yet emerged into the atmosphere of religious 
toleration in which we now live; and for my parents 
to send us to Catholic schools argues a broad way of 
looking at the matter of dogma; for my father and 
mother were both earnest church-members, and still 
under the Puritanical habit of thought in which they 
had grown up and lived for forty years. 

We had of course as a family retained our New 
England Congregationalism, but it was all one to 
Mary and me what services we attended; and thus 
for three years we lived under the blessed auspices of 
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St. Joseph and the Holy Virgin. I went with the 
other boys to mass each day, and to vespers on Sun- 
days and holy days; but I was permitted to have my 
Bible and my Episcopal prayer-book, which latter I 
had learned to use in England, where '^Dissenter" 
Chapels, i. e., everything not Church of England, were 
then not of the best, and to i)ray from these instead of 
the Catholic manuals and rosary. I observed the same 
rules as the other boys, except that I declined to kiss 
relics or have ashes stamped upon my forehead on Ash 
Wednesday. Not that these simple acts of devotion 
would have done me any harm: I dare say boyish 
obstinacy lay at the root of my refusal; and I must 
acknowledge to the credit of the school that not even 
persuasion was brought to bear on me in matters re- 
ligious. 

Every Sunday afternooYi I was allowed to go to see 
my sister at the Soeurs; and as I was a very innocent- 
looking lad, after a Sunday or two passed with Mary 
in the trim parlor, I was allowed to go into the big 
garden to walk and later to play (not romp, by any 
means) w^ith the girls. During our stay in Tirlemont 
this became my constant habit, and I fancy I was the 
only boy who ever had such a privilege at the Soeurs. 
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1 was quite smitten, I remember, with one of the 
demoiselles, Tlier^se Van Something — but to-day even 
her patronymic has leaked from njy memory. She 
was not pretty, but had a sort of ddc to her which led 
me captive. 

What I had learned or how I had learned it, when I 
went to the Jos^pliites I scarcely know; but, to judge 
from letters I wrote home, of which I afterwards found 
a bundle among my mother's papers, I fancy I was 
well instructed for a boy of ten; and I already knew 
a little French. The tuition at the Jos^phites was 
good of its kind ; but the general effect of the system 
was to molly-coddle boys, instead of developing the 
manly virtues and self-dependence, as is done in Eng- 
lish and American schools, and fairly well in Germany. 
Here, we put boys on their honor and find that they 
develop a great deal of the* genuine article, and this 
without the strain of German discipline. In France 
and Belgium, on the contrary, there is a never-ending 
system of petty surveillance and suspicion, and the 
result is what may be expected — what is to be found 
among the young men in every Latin land. 

The Superior was an Irishman by birth. Father 
Patrice was a learned and an excellent, but a weak 
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man. It was interesting to him, no doubt, to have 
among the two hundred and fifty boys in the school 
an English-speaking lad under his charge, and he was 
very kind to me. I well remember the day when I 
was left by my father and mother at tlie College. We 
had duly installed my sister at the Soeurs, and I had 
remained with them an extra day at the Hotel du Plat 
d'Etain on the Grande Place, finally came my turn: 
we went to the Jos^phites, and after due partings, 
no doubt with many tears on my side, and a short 
period of recuperation, I was led into the Petite Cour 
by Father Patrice. The boys all crowded around to 
see the new-comer, whose arrival from beyond the seas 
had been duly heralded. "Tenez, mes enfants, votre 
nouveau camarade, le jeune Am^ricain!" — was good 
Father Patrice's introduction. The first lad who 
caught my eye was a pale-faced, well-bred looking 
little fellow, very unlike the chunky Walloons, of 
whom there were many, and evidently a favorite with 
the masters. He came up, plucked Father Patrice by 
the skirt of his cassock, and exclaimed in a semi-petu- 
lant tone: *^Mais, mon p^re, il n'est pas noir, il est blanc 
comme nous!" It had not occurred to me before that 
all the boys had been expecting to see a negro. 
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Tliis lad, Ladi^las Czajkowski, was the son of a ban- 
ished Polish noble. His father afterwards entered 
the Turkish service and became Major General and 
aide-de-camp to H. I. M. the then Sultan. Ladislas 
and I wandered arm in arm together through the 
Petite Conr for more than two years, the warmest of 
friends, and then we parted; for nearly forty years we 
never heard of each other; and in 1891, by a curious 
coincidence, we again met in Constantinople, as I have 
elsewhere narrated. A very clean boy was he; a very 
able man he has become, stepping as he has into his 
father's dignities and title as Mouzaffer Pasha. His 
eldest son, Rechid Bey, has recently married Miss 
Collins of New York, granddaughter of Commodore 
Vanderbilt. When his son became engaged, dear old 
Mouzaffer wrote me asking if Miss Collins was really 
so very rich. He was anxious to become the ancestor 
of a wealthy house. Poor fellow, he has seen many a 
cramped year! He is the only subject of the sultan 
who has remained a Christian and has risen to high 
rank in Turkey. He is clean, will not take backsheesh, 
is allotted pay small for the necessities of his exalted 
position, and gets that irregularly. Rechid Bey's 
marriage must have changed all that. 
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I was allowed considerable freedom at the Jos^ 
pliites. Many liberties granted to no other boys were 
permitted me. I was much about the buildings and 
the garden, and I saw many things which at the time 
I did not understand, but the meaning of which great- 
er age and experience of life has since tauglit me. The 
so called "brothers" (freres, friars) were the servants 
of tlie school; above them were the professors, (or 
peres,) some of them ordained priests. There was a 
Grande Cour for the big boarders; a Petite Cour to 
which I belonged; and a Cour des Externes for those 
boys who lived at home. The College was well organ- 
ized and managed; but, as I have said, it molly- 
coddled a boy, as well as undermined his manliness. 

The Professors seemed to be in constant dread lest 
the boys should commit some awful sin. One of the 
forbidden things was for boys, even brothers, to kiss 
each other. It was considered carnal, as it actually 
is deemed in Japan. I do not suppose that the boys 
would ever have thought of such a thing if it had not 
been forbidden. Boys, as far as I have observed, are 
nowhere given to kissing each other; osculation is 
reserved for girls, according to the code of the veriest 
snip of a lad. Somebody has justly observed that the 
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Ten Commandments would never have been given 
unless it had been known that they would be broken. 
So with this rule. Some boys were always trying to get 
into corners to kiss each other, and the masters striving 
to head them off. There was no generous, manly up- 
rightness among the boys; there was rather a system 
of espionage and sneaking. The lad who would peach 
on another was praised by the master, if not openly re- 
warded. Such a thing as a good set-to with nature's 
weapons was practically impossible; even scuffling was 
frowned upon. We were little saints physically; little 
Jesuits in spirit. I wonder that I ever recovered from 
my schooling in Tirlemont. And yet they took good 
care of us, and meant well in every sense; they were 
merely narrow. The system was paternalism — a 
sort of protective system, instead of boyish free- 
trade. 

All the studies were, it goes without saying, in 
French. This was at first hard for me, but in three 
months I w^as abreast of the boys of my age, and never 
fell behind. I believe that I was well-taught, though 
in a shallow fashion, with too much of the historv and 
geography of Belgium and too little about other coun- 
tries. America w^as mentioned as one of the continents. 
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but except New York and Niagara, the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Mississippi, all else was the "Great 
American Desert." Such cramming of local knowl- 
edge is a fault even in our own schools. 

I remember a funny incident which occured when 
once my father and mother came to visit me in Tirle- 
mont and brought with them my brother Ro}', then a 
lad five years old. While Father Patrice was enter- 
taining the grown folks in the parlor, I was told to 
take Roy out for a walk in the Grand Jardin — an ex- 
ceptional privilege. We were strolling down the 
broad walk — it was a very pretty and quite a large 
garden, I should guess of a dozen acres — when my eye 
lit on some fine big strawberries on an adjoining bed. 
This was too great a temptation. I construed the per- 
mission to '"go through" the garden as literally as pos- 
sible, and helped Roy and myself to a number of the 
luscious berries, at the same time guilefully impressing 
on my little brother the necessity of not 'letting on'. 
No sooner however, had we entered the parlor on our 
return, than Roy — the chubby-faced, big-eyed, inno- 
cent little villain — was smitten with a de»^ire to make 
things all right, and drawled out in a loud tone: 
" We didn't pick any strawberries, did we, brother 
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Theodore?" Happily, the grown folks were busy 
talking, and the incident dropped there — or I should 
have dropped through the floor. 

The "bed and board" part of the school was admir- 
able — I have never seen its equal anywhere — and 
everything was done for the boys' health and happi- 
ness. The dormitory, where every boy had his own 
little box-stall, so to speak, with a curtain in front, 
a comfortable bed and ample bureau and washstand, 
was clean and prim enough for the most scary of 
old maids; and from attic to cellar neatness reigned 
supreme. We had a billiard hall and a bowling-alley; 
plenty of excellent food, eaten off pewter scoured to 
shine like a new fifty-cent dollar, and large play 
grounds. On the whole, I throve in Tirlemont, but 
I would never send a child to such a place myself, 
knowing what I do. Fagging is bad enough; but the 
Jos^phite system is far worse. The same method pre- 
vails in France. 

Games are and alwavs have been the same the 
world over. On the monuments of ancient Egypt, on 
the mural decorations of Pompeii, on the kakemonos 
of Japan, one sees depicted the very sports which are 
the daily pastime of our American young and old. It 
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seems as if human inventiveness in games were more 
limited than in mechanics or chemistry. In Belgium 
we boys used to play base-ball — absolutely the same 
game as excites our American populace to semi-frenzy 
every summer. The only thing lacking was the bat, 
probably from motives of Flemish economy. In lieu 
of the bat, these horny-handed sons of toil used the 
palm of the hand ; and wonderful was the power with 
which the hard little ball could be driven by this nat- 
ural and ever present bat. To me, at first, the game 
was painful, as my hands were far from as tough as 
those of the Walloons ; but I eventually got to play a 
fair game. 

Another of the Belgian games was hand-smiting. 
You held out your palm fiat and your opponent smote 
it with his own as hard as he was able. Then came 
your turn; and so on. Whoever first cried Hold, 
Enough ! lost the stakes. In a way this was a harder 
test than the hand-base-ball; and the big-fisted peas- 
ant's sons were hard to beat. But in a few months 
I also grew expert at this and found that a quick blow 
carried a sting that a ponderous one lacked. 

I was, in a way, an independent lad. After being 
in Tirlemont part of a year, I was taken home to 
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London for my holidays. When the time to return 
arrived, I asked to go alone. It was, at that day, 
quite a journey, and I was just eleven years old. My 
mother dreaded to have me go without escort; but my 
father gauged me otherwise. I started on the boat 
from London to Ostende, put up at a hotel there over- 
night, and next day took the railway train and, chang- 
ing at Louvain, made my way to Tirlemont without 
mishap. I was at starting quite confident that I 
could do it, and not a little proud to be travelling 
alone. I remember the surprise of niine host and 
hostess of the hotel in Ostende at welcoming so young 
a guest; but I ordered my dinner and breakfast eii 
prince^ and registered my baggage as if I had been 
forty, utterly declining to be patronized. Being a 
small and rather pale lad added, I presume, to the sur- 
prise of my fellow-travellers. 

After that, I regularly went to and from Tirlemont, 
and later to and from Berlin to spend nearly all my 
liolidays at home in London. 

I fear that I was unconsciously the cause of poor 
Father Patrice's downfall. He was a learned man, 
but he lacked character — he had no balance-wheel. 
He had often borrowed my Bible and my prayer-book ; 
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and after I left the school, I heard that he had gone 
over to Protestantism. He was admirably calculated 
for a Catholic; he too much lacked independence of 
thought to be a Protestant. He had risen to eminence 
in the one faith; he sank below the common level in 
the other. He went to London, where my father be- 
friended him; but he was unequal to every position he 
filled; a certain trick of Jesuitism made him unreliable 
in a commercial sense; and he proved a dead failure. 
Poor Father Patrice! His pathetic, patient face prom- 
ised, his gentle heart deserved a better fate! 



XIV 



In 1854, my father took me from the Jos^phites, 
and he, my mother and I journeyed to Berlin, where 
it was proposed to put me to school to learn German. 
On the way we occupied the same coup^ with some 
very pleasant women, the Fraulein Meyer, who lived 
in an apartment over the Konigliche Bank in Berlin. 
My father enquired of them as to schools, and one of 
the ladies suggested General von Froreich, an old 
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retired Major General of the Prussian army, who, lo 
eke out his very slender pay, was educating some boys, 
with his own son, for the Kadettenschule, the West 
Point of Prussia. When we reached this capital, then 
a small city of about a quarter-million souls, and were 
domesticated at the Hotel de Rome on the Unter den 
Linden, a formal in- 
troduction was had to 
the old general, the 
usual negotiations 
took place, which, in 
this case consisted, I 
fancy, in my father's 
accepting the old gen- 
eral's terms; and I 
was duly installed in 
his family -circle. On 
the whole it was a 
capital place, but as 

it does not run in the Major Ganeral von Fforeich, 

family to bargain well, I believe my father paid more 
than twice as much as was paid for any of the other 
boys — the usual fate of tlie "reicher Amerikaner." 
One of the earliest things I noticed was the fashion 
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of serving tea to afternoon callers. My father and 
mother were especially struck with the excellence of 
the tea, which, in fact, was caravan tea coming from 
China overland on camels to the great Russian mart of 
Nijni-Novgorod, and which was of much higher quality 
than that prepared for the English or American mar- 
kets. It was only steeped a moment and then at once 
served, with arrack and not cream. It thus appears 
that afternoon-teas were of Russian rather than of 
British origin; for in 1854 the habit was not common 
in England. 

General von Froreich was really a noble old fellow ; 
and it was a pleasure to coax him to put on his full 
uniform and go for a walk. We were very proud to 
have the Grand Guard at the Bradenburger Thor turn 
out and give him the parade-salute. The notice was 
called by the watchful sentry when the general was 
faraway; the whole guard — a platoon — turned out, 
presented arms when the general was twenty paces 
away and remained so until he had passed an equal 
distance; and tlie drummers rattled a special call, 
while all patriotic Germans stood aside and respect- 
fully gazed at the splendid old veteran with his dozen 
medals, from the Schwarze Adler down. But however 
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big the general was abroad, his wife, the Fran Geuer- 
aliii, ruled the roost at home — as was fit and proper; 
the general, though a Waterloo hero, wa.s but as clay in 
the hands of the potter. It was she who was com- 
mander-in-chief. 

General von Froreich was well known in Berlin. 
At that time Frederick William IV was King, and 
the late Emperor Wil- 
liam was still Crown 
Prince, though al- 
ready a middle-aged 
man. The General 
was familiar with all 
the prominent mili- 
tary men, such as von 
Moltke, and I fre- 
quently met tliis 
great strategistj who 
knew me well as "der 
kleine Amerikaner," 
Frau Generaiin von Fro.eich. a^d more than once 

patted me on the shoulder. 

The Froreichs were a military family and nothing 
else. They eat, drank, talked and slept military ron- 
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tine. The general had tiiree sons, of whom one was a 
Major, one a Lieutenant, and one, Kurt, was being 
educated with us for the army. Poor lad, he was 
afterwards killed at Sadowa. in his first battle. There 
were also three daughters, one of whom had married a 
retired Major, one of whom was to marry a Lieutenant 
in the Forestry Corps, as soon as he attained the rank 
of Captain, and one, the eldest, was single. There 
was positively no idea, morning, noon or night, which 
was not coniiected with the army in some way. 

There were two boys beside myself receiving their 
education under the general's eye, Willy zu Dohna 
and Bernardt von Bredow. They and Kurt and I 
made up the junior element of the family, and though 
I was by two years the youngest, we all went to the 
Friedrich-Werderschen Gymnasium together. Willy 
and Bernardt were fine boys and belonged to families 
of great repute. Kurt was a quiet lad — a very Teu- 
ton in looks. At tlie time I had no idea that what I 
learned would ever be of use; that I should become a 
professional soldier never occurred to me; but what I 
gained in Berlin, by study and a sort of infiltration, 
stood me in good stead in 1861. All our holidays 
were passed in the barracks, where we had hosts of 
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frienda; and every half-holiday saw us on the parade- 
ground watching the evolutions. I became quite fa- 
miliar with many valuable things without knowing 
what I 'learned; the 
school of the soldier, 
the school of the com- 
pany, guard and pa- 
trol-duty, and the 
minor operations of 
war grew to be every- 
day matters. 

The plan of send- 
ing an American lad 
abroad, before he has 
got a systematic train- 
ing at home I deem a 
mistake. He learns 
languages, no doubt, so that his French is more than 
that of Stratteforde atte Bowe, and his German better 
than Hans Breitmann's; but the change of method 
from one country to another tends to slovenliness, and 
he loses his American trick of self-reliance. He gets, 
moreover, a deal mixed up in his studies. Take Latin: 
I had learned a little in England long before the day 
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of the modern pronunciatioi); I then went to Belgium 
and was made to pronounce it with the French coni>o- 
nants and vowels; I then had to unlearn this and 
acquire the German system; later again I went back 
to England and was put to work in King Edward VFs 
Latin grammar! That I know any Latin at all is due 
to my buckling down and teaching myself. The same 
occurs in every study; it is a good deal like the confu- 
sion of tongues in Babel. 

So with drawing. I have a fair eye for proportion, 
but I was atrociously taught. In England, I was put 
down to drawing straight lines and curves; in Belgium 
I was given a huge charcoal head of a helmeted Greek 
warrior to do, and spent months spoiling sheet after 
sheet of drawing paper; in Germany I was put on 
6x8 landscapes and animals; when I returned to 
England I was sent back to straight lines and curves; 
on which I threw up drawing as a bad job, and what 
very little I know I have taught myself. However, 
despite all the changes, I managed to pull through my 
ordinary studies, and though I knew no word of Ger- 
man wlien I reached Berlin, in six months I was again 
abreast of my class, wliich I had joined six weeks after 
I got there. I ascribe this to the fact that, though I 
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am far from being a deep student, I am a fairly good 
crammer. 

Two of the general's daughters were beautiful wo- 
men. Frau von Mebes, who had not been married 
long, was a rare brunette of perhaps seventeen or 
eighteen years old; M^lanie w^as a taking blonde a 
year or two older. The first time I saw the former, 
she had run in to make a sliort call on lier mother. 
The newcomer was brought in and introduced to her, 
and I fell smitten to the heart at her first glance. I 
made my little dancing-school bow, but I could not 
keep my eyes off her. "A quoi penses-tu, mon petit 
ami?" — she asked. "Ah, Madame, que vous etes 
belle!" I ejaculated, from the fullness of my heart; 
but, to my discomfiture, this piece of innocence called 
out a general shout of laughter. Elise von Mebes 
blushed up to the roots of her hair; but she appreci- 
ated the compliment, coming so honestly from the 
heart of a lad of thirteen ; and she bye and bye more 
than compensated me for my admiration, which grew 
day by day. She became my firm and generous friend. 
She used to invite me to read German to her, and 
many a happy hour have I spent in her company. I 
took lessons in German from M^lanie, who was an 
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exceptionally clever girl, wrote novels wliicli bad a 
good circulation, was an able linguist and exceedingly 
well read. Her command of English was so strong 
that she translated a German novel into English with 
fair success. My almost three years in Belgium had 
robbed me of a good bit of my motlier-tongue, and I 
remember once telling M^lanie that ''cut to the quick" 
was not an English idiom. I was much chagrined 
when slie proved me wrong by a letter from my father, 
to whom we agreed to refer the question. 

This is one of the chief difficulties in being sent 
abroad too young. I came back to England with 
French and German at my tongue's end, but I had 
half forgotten my English. I could not even use the 
possessive case. I would say "the hat of my father" 
instead of "my father's hat." I talked like a walking 
OUendorf Reader, with a precision of phrase which 
was grotesquely un-English. I knew not a word of 
colloquial slang. I had forgotten all my English 
granmiar. One day I remember that Professor Wolff 
in the Gymnasium asked me how ea was pronounced 
in English. This being rather a corker for anyone, I 
did not quickly answer. So the Professor asked: 
"How do you pronounce ptaf I might have asked 
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him liow to pronounce j9ear; but my wits were gone; 
and the boys all jeered at me as if I were a Choctaw, 
parading English as my mother-tongue. 

To-day, I think a foreign education would tend to 
denationalize an American lad. It did not have that 
effect upon me, for I came back home in 1861, when 
no generous soul could be anything but a patriot; but, 
with our different and regrettable plutocratic status 
now, I think a lad might lose what none of us can 
afford to lose — his true love of country. Surely with 
the many dangers which beset us, we need all the pat- 
riotism we can muster, all the Americanism. It is not 
every day that we can have a short Spanish war to 
bring to the surface the effervescence of patriotism; 
we must conserve it bv other means. 

At the Gymnasium, I was put into Sexta (the 
eighth class) and there I listened with ears wide open 
until the jargon began to become sense; and though I 
had learned all my Latin and other branches in a very 
un-German manner, I soon managed without too much 
effort or help to keep up with the class. I went 
through with Sexta, Quinta and Quarta before I left. 
The German Gymnasium, be it remembered, takes a 
lad young, and when he lias graduated out of Prima, 
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he has gone as far as the degree of B. A. from an 
English or an American College; has perhaps, in an 
academic sense, been better taught, and is ready to 
enter the Law School or the Medical or Theological 
School of a German University. 

In my day in Prussia, the young nobles were, if 
possible, more bumptious than they are now. Though 
a commoner, I was naturally accepted on their own 
ground, because I came from a distant and a republi- 
can country and show^ed signs of gentle nurture. I 
remember a German lady saying to me with regard to 
my mother, whom she had seen: "Is not your Frau 
Mutter of noble birth? She appears so" — as if, for- 
sooth, the fiat of some semi-civilized old monarch of 
the 17th century gave new blood to a family! No 
doubt, easy circumstances and education will, after the 
lapse of some generations, aflPect the bearing of a fam- 
ily; and the act of a monarch may give that which 
brings about the ease and culture; but this is not the 
way they looked at it in Prussia. A von of three gen- 
erations' standing would have gazed de hmd en bets on 
one of the landed gentry of England w^hose ancestors 
had dwelt under the same old oaks for nearly thirty 
generations, because the latter had no handle to his 
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name. The same idea obtains universally among 
aristocrats. Tins is bad enough in monarchical coun- 
tries; but oh, the folly of importing it into our pluto- 
cratic republic, as some now strive to do! 

The boys whom I knew would not associate with 
any lad who lacked the prefix von. They would play 
with them in school, i. e., inside the school-walls, for 
the Gymnasium was a democracy; but as soon as they 
emerged from the school-gate, they would walk by any 
youngster who was not a noble without even a glance. 
Nor would any commoner-lad think of addressing 
them on the street, on equal terms, though he might 
perhaps walk by with a devil-may-care swagger; but 
if he had any questions to ask, he would do it with a 
certain marked deference. In school, however, all 
were alike. I must say that the nobles were equal to 
their reputation. They were stout, hearty boys, who 
took a pride in their family standing and were 
ashamed to do a mean act. The old Prussian spirit 
which made Frederick the Great insist on having no 
officers in his army who were not of noble birth, was 
constantly apparent. One may ol>ject to the Prussian 
political scheme; but there is no fault to be found 
with the way it is carried out. 
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Not but what there were many commoners equally 
staunch; but the commoners did not hang together so 
well, and their inferiority in the social and political as 
well as the military economy of the state, was, in the 
fifties, vastly more noticeable and self-confessed than 
now. I have always retained from my boyhood years 
in Berlin a high estimate of the Prussian nobility. 
Cast within its lines, as I happened to be, I had a good 
chance to know it; and I have never observed more 
dignity, subservience to authority, unselfish love of 
country, power and willingness to labor, proper nation- 
al pride and keen desire to aid the Fatherland, than 
among this class. Ability goes without saying. We 
all know what Germans are. 

As the home boys were all older than I was and two 
or three classes above me, there was never any at- 
tempt between us to measure physical force. I should 
have succumbed if there had been. They always 
treated me with friendliness, and several times, during 
holidays, when I could not well go as far as England, 
I spent weeks with them at their homes. 

After the close of the Great Exhibition, my father 
had elected to remain in England, and to go into 
business. We continued to live in London, and I 
managed to get home once or twice each year. 
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XV 



On my next visit home, I found my family installed 
in a lovely detached house in Porchester Terrace, 
owned by Mrs. Loudon, widow of the famous land- 
scape gardener. And thereby hangs a tale worth 
repeating, which is told anent Mrs. Loudon's very bad 
chirography — an awful example to us poor penmen of 
the fin de siicle. 

It was at the time when she was editing her distin- 
guished husband's writings. It happened that the 
Duke of Wellington, in some one of his country places, 
had some well-known and beautiful specimens of 
beech-trees, which Mrs. Loudon desired to visit. She 
accordingly wrote to the Duke, asking for the privi- 
lege of inspecting his beeches, etc. etc. The Duke had 
retained all through life the habit of opening and 
reading his own correspondence, and he was now 
growing old and feeble. Mrs. Loudon's atrocious 
handwriting quite upset his equanimity. All he could 
make out were the words "privilege", "inspecting" 
and what he read "breeches". He then turned to the 
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signature, and after puzzling awhile, made out London. 
Oh, yes, the Bishop of London, he thought; but what 
the dickens does the Bishop of London want with my 
breeelies? Confound it! Why don't he make the 
matter more specific? So down sits the irritable 
Duke and indites an epistle somewhat in this wise: 

^' Field Marshal the Duke of Wellington presents 
his compliments to His Grace the Bishop of London, 
acknowledges the receipt of his letter of yesterday, 
and desires to say that if His Grace will courteously 
indicate which particular pair of the Duke's breeches 
he desires to inspect, the Duke of Wellington will be 
happy to place such breeches at his entire disposal." 

At this time it was known that the Duke was rap- 
idly failing. The Bishop received the letter with 
astonishment, went down to the House of Lords in the 
evening, and in the lobby exhibited the extraordinary 
epistle to several of the Duke's friends, and perchance 
to some opponents. Many were the ominous shakes of 
the head at this clear proof that the great soldier was 
finally losing his grip. Next day the Times published 
the letter or something about it; Mrs. Loudon instantly 
recognized her handiwork and hastened *Ho rise and 
explain." The incident was odd enough to occasion 
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laughter, whether more at her expense or at the Duke's 
it is hard to state. 

Speaking of chirography, what odds thougli one 
does write ill? It is the same as with spelling. Up 
to a comparatively recent date, two or three genera- 
tions ago, there was no standard of spelling. Shake- 
speare did some fairish work without knowing how to 
spell; so did Chaucer; the art is only a conventional 
requirement of the day. As to chirography, all you re- 
quire is speed and legibility. The latter is altruistically 
a sine qua non. But the modern Spencerian hand is 
abominable: letters and lines all run together to the 
point of confusion; nothing but a tangle of curves, 
meaningless, exasperating. If language has been given 
us to conceal our thoughts, the Spencerian method has 
been given us to conceal our language. 

It is said that the most splendid review or parade 
held in modern times was the funeral procession of 
Napoleon, when his remains were brought home from 
St. Helena, in 1847, to be buried in the Invalides; and 
that the next most splendid one was the funeral of the 
Duke of Wellington, in 1852. I am happy to have 
witnessed the latter. It was a wonderful array of the 
best that England could produce. Our pnrty had fine 
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seats on Trafalgar Square and the parade made a deep 
impression on me. This was before 1 went to Prussia; 
and the sight of so many thousand troops was over- 
powering. 

I am inclined to believe, however, that no more 
interesting review^ was ever held than that in 1865 of 
the Army of the Potomac and the armies of the West, 
when, during two entire days, a hundred and fifty 
thousand men, the survivors of three millions of sol- 
diers emerging from a four-years' war, during which 
four hundred men a dav had been killed or wounded 
in battle, tramped past the reviewing stand at the 
White House in Washington. They were not in gala 
dress, these heroes; they were many of them in patch- 
es if not in rags; but their muskets w^ere bright, and 
their tread was quick and firm, and assuredly no bet- 
ter divisions ever bore arms. Their depleted ranks 
told a story such as can never be told by parade sol- 
diers; such as has not been told in modern days; not 
even by the Old Guard. 
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XVI 



In my days, boys in German gymnasia were of a 
rough and tumble sort; not like American or English 
boys, yet always hammering at each other. The open 
space around the master's desk in each class-room was, 
during recess, considered as their own special place by 
the Alten, or boys who had been in that particular 
class half a year; and the Fiicbse, or new boys, (for 
there was a semi-annual promotion, though the term 
in each class was a year) were rigidly excluded from 
admittance to this reservation. No sooner, however, 
had the master gone out for recess than the Fiichse, if 
they were ambitious, would storm the citadel, mount- 
ing on the foremost desks and leaping down upon the 
enemy below. Of course I took part, a modest part, 
in these exploits; but bye and bye they led up to my 
first German fight. 

In Belgium there was no opportunity to indulge in 
fisticuffs; the watchful p^res were omnipresent. A 
blow would have been followed by solitary confine- 
ment. At home I had been a peaceful boy; and I can- 
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not aver tliat I had ever yet come to "feel my oats," 
as the Iiorseiiien say. I was perfectly well, luit my 
extremely pale face gave tlie impression that I was a 
weakling; and I have never been beefy. In fact the 
good old Frail Gen- 
eralin had me care- 
fully examined 
with a fear of pul- 
monary trouble; 
and I was put at a 
diurnal breathing 
exercise with a sort 
of pump which I 
perhaps did not 
need, but which I 
believe eventually 
did my wind good. 
Well, the Fuchse 
of Sexta had their 

leader, and I Theodore a. Dodge. 1856. 

worked under his generalship for a number of weeks. 
To be quite frank, I did not like the business. I was 
fond enough of fun and play; but this battle, renewed 
three or four times a day, grew monotonous, and the 
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Ugly knocks we got now and then were not repaid by 
any sense of actual accomplish ment — a thing for 
which I have always been eager. I had managed to 
hold my ow^n fairly well, but, as I above said, I had 
never been aggressive. 

The leader of the Alten w^as a burly boy named 
Tiecke, some two years older than myself and weigh- 
ing twenty-five pounds more. But he was, as I remem- 
ber him, a sort of lunk-head. I was more active, and 
I know I have a bit of the thoroughbred in me, if it is 
called out. One day, in the usual fight, Tiecke got 
me down in a corner and half sat on me, squeezing 
and pounding me unmercifully, in a way which made 
the Fuchse cry foul. I scarcely remember that part 
of it, for just then the bell rang for lessons; but I do 
remember that 1 emerged from the pounding mad to 
the core; and as soon as I could breathe 1 told him 
that if he took such unfair advantage of me again, he 
would be sorry. I wasn't aching for a fight at all, but 
I think I could have thrashed him then, for I felt that 
I wouldn't stand being imposed on. At this moment 
the master came in, and Tiecke with a smile of tri- 
umph retired to his seat. 

Next day, I saw that Tiecke took his stand opposite 
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my desk, so as to have me to go at when the Fiichse 
should attack. To be truthful, I rather avoided him. 
r did not then, nor do I now, see the good of fighting 
for mere fun. But I couldn't keep out of it without 
shirking, and I had got beyond the day when I would 
permit myself to shirk. So in I went, and in the 
pounding and wrestling, Tiecke got hold of me and I 
was near to defeat again. But the sense of unfairness 
which I felt at that boy's constantly tackling a lad 
smaller by far than himself possessed me; and I sud- 
denly resolved that if, as two or three times he had, he 
was again mean enough to twit me on Americans be- 
ing no good, I would resort to an American's style. 
Boys in Germany know (or they knew) absolutely noth- 
ing about striking out from the shoulder. They struck 
downwards at you, giving a blow which hurt, but was 
very ineffective, and never at the face. Now, a little 
friend of mine in Moultonborough, William Henry 
Moulton, (brave lad, he was killed at Antietam) had 
taught me, in a childish fashion, a bit of boxing. What 
I knew amounted to nothing, but it was a novelty in 
Berlin, and instinct lent it aid. Tiecke, crying "Feiger 
Amerikaner!" had all but got me down when I wrig- 
gled away from him, and as there happened to be a 
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clear space near by I retreated to it to get wind, and 
determined to go for him in earnest. I recall his 
hiilkhig triumphant way of coming up, with his big 
fat fist raised; and when it came down it struck me 
hard on the ear. But he hadn't time for another blow. 
When I look mad, I am told that I look very mad; 
perhaps as a child I did so. With a ''Hab' Dich in 
Acht, Tiecke!" I let fly at him straight into the mid- 
dle of his big, ugly mug, with one hand after the other 
and with my fists clenched as tight as I knew how. 
The blows must have hurt him, for my knuckles ached 
for hours after. As I made for him, I noticed that he 
was frightened at my looks — that is what I mean by 
his being a lunkliead. When I struck him, he grunted 
out something and toppled over against the platform 
on which stood the master's desk, with his hands up 
to his face; and at the same time there was a cry of 
foul from both sides, for I had struck him in a way not 
recognized by German rules, never in fact contem- 
plated. I backed up into a corner, and told the boys 
that, foul or not foul, if so big a fellow tackled me he 
should get the same treatment, and for a wonder they 
all sustained me, as they knew I had always fought 
their way before. Next day I was elected captain of 
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the Fikhse, a position 1 cordiiilly detested, but one 
which I sought to fill to the hest of my ability. At 
all events, my giving Tiecke a One, Two! between the 
eyes settled my standing. The marks of the blows 
were visible for several davs, and the l)ovs were very 
(uiutious as to taking an unfair advantage of me there- 
after. It was the old story, in a boyish way, of the 
American whom I knew to be challenged at Heidel- 
berg, who insisted on choosing pistols for the weapon, 
as he was quite unfamiliar with the University rapier 
— the Schliij^er. 1 bore my honors modestly; I wasn't 
co(;k of the walk — I never aspire to be that — (isn't 
the cock of the walk in fact frequently a goose?) but I 
found that the boys looked up to me; and as for Tiecke, 
why he found his level. Ihtiras a lunkliead. 

Fighting when one does not enjoy it reminds me of 
a laughable conversation between a high-toned little 
nephew of mine and a stray Mick who was spoiling for 
a fight. --I can lick you out of your new clothes! 
said Mick. ''I congratulate you!" replied the little 
jj^entleman. '' You can irratulate me, can \o? Bedad 
you can't!" retorted Mick, taking off his coat and 
casting it prone* in the road; "you come on and Dl 
gratulate you!" 



I M 
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Now, I am willing to allow that the stuff of which 
great commanders are made must possess the aggres- 
sive quality. It is indispensable that pugnacity f^hculd 
figure for a good deal in their make-up. But I am 
not sure that equally good work is not done by the 
soldier w^lio is not all hammer and tongs. History 
shows us many men whom pugnacity, when it over- 
rode the intellectual qualities, did not help. In my 
Civil War experience, the most excellent average ser- 
vice was rendered by the men who were not fire-eaters. 
Between a regiment of clerks and one of bruisers, 
commend me to clerks, despite the dictum put into 
Wellington's mouth that the prize-fighting spirit won 
Waterloo. The clerks will stick to you in a pinch as 
the roughs will not. Tei<te Wilson's Zouaves in 1861. 
There is of course a just medium, but I w^ould rather 
have the man who hates to fight but will do his whole 
dutv, than the man whose boast it is that he would 
rather fi<^lit than eat his dinner. Hooker w^as bv na- 
ture excessively aggressive — up to a certain point; 
but he weakened at Chancellorsville, and he would not 
have fought Gettysburg as well as Meade did. Stone- 
w-all Jackson was a quiet, inoffensive lad and man. 
So vyas Thomas. If you can temper aggressiveness 
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with discretion, you compass the best result: the day 
of bull-headed fighting is past and gone. It is cold- 
blooded and intelligent stick-to-ativeness, not blind 
Slan which will win battles to-day. In what I sa}' I 
do not forget the value of physical courage. We all 
admire the gallantry which takes no tale of danger. 
Like the charge at Balaclava, '^C'est magnifique — 
mais ce n'est pas la guerre!" 



XVII 



It is not generally understood that the word Grym- 
nasiwn in Germany means a species of High-School, 
and that our word gymnasium is in German Turnan- 
stalt. The regular course of the Gennan Gymnasium 
in my day included what we call gymnastics two after- 
noons a week out-of-doors during the summer, and one 
afternoon indoors during the winter. Athletics, as we 
understand the word, is broader than gymnastics, and 
comprises all manner of games of bodily strength. and 
skill. There was no such thing as modem athletics in 
Berlin in the fifties; but the gymnastics was excel- 
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lently tanglit. I was never a clever gymnast accord- 
ing to German measure, but I found when I got home 
to England and America, that I was far and away 
beyond my companions in such exercises. My Prus- 
sian training ended by nuiking me unusually strong 
for my size; and as my weight at seventeen or eighteen 
did not exceed one hundred and thirty pounds and I 
was tough, I became almost an expert. I kept up my 
gymnastics when in London at Captain Chiosso's fam- 
ous establishment, and when I was a young man 
could do a number of exceptional feats. My best per- 
formance, and one which few non-professionals ever 
reach, was to seize the horizontal bar or the hanging 
ring above my head, hang by my right aim fully 
extended, and then raise myself with it alone three 
times in succession and touch my chin to my hand. 
With my left arm I could do it once. With both 
hands I could raise myself forty or fifty times in suc- 
cession. I could do la pJanche (i. e. hold my body hor- 
izontal while hanging by tbe aim) backwards with one 
and forwards with two hands. I believe I was justly 
})rond of my skill, the foundation of which I ow^e to 
the thorough training of the Turnlehrer in the Fried- 
rich-Werderschen Gymnasium. My knowledge of 
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swimming also dates back to Berlin. This was oblig- 
atory on all except unsound boys and girls at the 
German schools. Admirably taught, the art was 
universal; and as graduation exercise from the swim- 
ming-school, the pupil had to swim a short mile down 
stream in the River Spree. 

All studies in Prussia have a military tendency; in 
General von Froreich's family special instruction was 
added to train the boys for the Kadettenschule. I 
took these special courses, though I had no idea of 
going to this institution, nor indeed could an alien be 
admitted. We were, moreover, constantly receiving 
object-lessons in our visits to the barracks and drill- 
ground, all the friends as well as the family of the 
general being officers of the army, on the active or 
retired list; and as the aspirations of the boys were 
centered in their future career, I got, during my near- 
ly four years in Berlin, a very good military education, 
enough certainly to make my field-service during the 
Civil War round it up thoroughly. In 1861, I by no 
means knew as much of technical matters as a West 
Point graduate, or rather I knew what I knew in an 
academic rather than a military manner; but I knew 
vastly more than most of my volunteer companions; 
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and in 1863, I was a well-educated soldier for my 
years. '•! do not care/' s^aid General Meade on one 
occasion, 'Svliere a man has got his training, whether 
at West Point or in the Volunteer service; providing 
lie knows his work, lie suits me." At the close of our 
war, or indeed in 1863, there were as many excellent 
volunteer officers up to the rank of colonel as there 
were regular, barring some book-knowledge, which in 
the field is not always of distinct use. There is no 
better training than a West Point one; but it is not 
the only training, as the most intelligent West 
Pointers admit. Nor will a West Point training alone 
make a good officer; any specialist training is to a 
certain degree narrow. 

Music I had begun when I was a very small boy in 
Pittsfield, and I was taught to play the violin, a small 
squeaky specimen of which was bought for my use. I 
doubt not I was as much of a nuisance as the usual 
fiddling child. In Belgium I kept on with it under 
the tuition of an old musical hack, I should say hum- 
bug, named Weckesser, whose daughter, stupid, pud- 
gy Cecile Weckesser, went back to London as nurse 
for my brother Roy. This old fraud used to let me 
get into no end of bad habits, which I have never 
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quite overcome, thougli I later attained considerable 
skill in playing the instrument, of which I have always 
been fond. In Berlin I was of course w^ell-taught; and 
I practiced assiduously. The Froreichs were distinctly 
strong in the art, and in a musical atmosphere cne 
learns by infiltration as much as by practice. 

For one of our holidays I was invited down to the 
Bredows; and for another to Silesia, to visit the fam- 
ily of my playmate Willy, whose father, Graf zu 
Dohna, had a hereditary estate of immense extent and 
antiquity. I have detailed some of my experiences 
there in an article entitled "My Friend the Feudal 
Baron," published many years ago in the Galaxy. So 
many odds and ends of my experiences have already 
gone into print, that I feel as if my readers were to be 
spared much in this rambling narrative. 

During the winter there were constant dancing 
classes, much in the style of parties — ^ la Papanti, 
so to speak — at which we were first of all drilled very 
thoroughly in the minuet. What was introduced in 
America some years later as the "German," was in 
Germany an ancient series of figures called the "cotil- 
lon," wliich for generations had concluded every ball. 
These classes I hugely enjoyed, thougli I was not 
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more than a commonly clever dancer. Albeit a sus- 
cei)tible youngster, leaving out sundry ver}' peiites 
passioivi for some of my fair Tanzerinnen, 1 do not 
remember that I had any love history in Berlin, except 
that I was desperately enamored of lovely Fran von 
Mebes, and was in a different manner fond of M^lanie, 
who afterwards became Frau von Etzel. How it hap- 
pened, w^hen my childhood had been amorous and 
when in nly manliood I have alw^ays chased pretty 
faces, that I was clear of entangling heart-alliances in 
Germany, I cannot say, for people there are sentimental 
to the last degree. Perhaps I had not got morally 
acclimated. I do not think it was that the Gretchens 
failed to smile upon me, for women have all through 
life been kinder to me than I deserve. 

Lads are often laughed at for their desperate pas- 
sions for married women much their seniors; Imt I 
fancy such an attachment as often does good as harm. 
If his inamorata has sound sense, it may broaden a 
lad's nature, and save him from many future pitfalls. 
Why should not the friendship of an older woman do 
more for a lad than a silly flirtation with a cartilag- 
inous girl? It teaches him how to accept life seriously 
and not to abuse his privileges. 
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Finally, in 1857, I went back to England for good. 
Mv father had moved to a bio; house in Porchester 
Square, and our summers were wont to be passed in 
Richmond, or Twickenham, or Moulse}-, on the lovely 
banks of the Thames, where I had abundant time to 
practice rowing, a sport of which I became fond. 
Though never excelling in it, I once rowed a good sec- 
ond in a sinorle-scull race in a summer re^^atta. Crick- 
et, though I belonged to a cricket club, and spent 
half my pocket-money on useless clothes and parapher- 
nalia, 1 never fancied. But 1 took heartily to fencing, 
and under Captain Chiosso's drilling became quite ex- 
pert with the foil and broadsword; and 1 boxed a good 
bit until I became too near-sighted to watch my oppo- 
nent's eye. This defect did not interfere with my 
fencing, as I could wear glasses under the mask. So 
well did I acquire the foundation of fencing, that, 
even after I had lost my leg, and was out of prac- 
tice for years, I yet proved myself a dangerous 
opponent. 

Few things are more curious than the value of the 
eye in physical exercises. Neither in boxing nor 
fencing can you watch a man's fists or blade. You 
must keep a sharp look out for his eye, and read liis 
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intention there. Tlie moment j^ou glance away, 3011 
are lost. It is sometimes said that the mouth is the 
more sensitive feature; but whoso has gone far into 
the delicate mysteries of tlie small-sword is fain to 
doubt tliis assertion. 

My eyes have always been strong, nor am I extreme- 
ly sliort-sighted ; myopia with me is more intellectual 
or moral than physical. I was late in discovering this 
defect of eyesight. As a lad, I had always noticed 
that I was compelled to sit on the front benches at 
school in order to see the blackboard clearly, but 
though my father was near-sighted, I had never 
explained to myself wherein the shortcoming lay. 
One day, when I may have been fifteen years old, I 
was rummaging about in my brother George's room, 
(where, by the way, I had no business to be,) and found 
a monocle, which, though he had eyes like a lynx, he 
had once worn as a matter of style. I put it up to my 
eye and looked out of tlie window; and to my delight 
found that I could see the time of day by the clock of 
the parih^h church, a thing I had theretofore never 
been able to do, though every one else could. I ^'cab- 
baged" the monocle, and tied it about my neck with a 
cord. The monocle bye and bye became a jmice-vrz^ 
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and since then I have never been without glasses. I 
met with some family opposition in this new depart- 
ure, but prevailed. Better far the bother of glasses 
than to go through life seeing but half of w^hat is go- 
ing on under your nose. Near-sighted people almost 
always have a compensation in the possession of 
strong eyes, and mine have never failed me. From 
unremitting desk-work all my life they have never 
suffered. In active service, glasses w^ere a nuisance; 
but one cannot do without them and be of any account; 
and as a jyi^ce-nez was apt to get jerked off, and on 
duty one needs not only one's eyes but one's hands, I 
wore, when in the field, regular spectacles w4th bows 
hooked behind the ears, such as are obligatory in Prus- 
sia when on duty. On a campaign, I even slept with 
them, lest they should get misplaced. 

In the fall of 1857, I was entered at a school in 
London called Westbourne College. I had been so long 
away from home, that my mother w^as anxious to keep 
me near her. It was an excellent institution and here 
I pursued my studies to fit me for matriculation at the 
London University. A tough, active boy, I then could 
hold my own witli any of my size. One day I gained 
no end of renown by throwing twice in succession a 
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burly red-headed Welshman, who thought he could 
wrestle. My opponent was very much the heavier, 
but chimsy, and though he could lift me at any mo- 
ment, I downed him by superior agility. I was really 
strong for my weight and as quick as a cat; and while 
I had still no great ambition to be constantly in a fight, 
I was ready at any moment to pick up a glove. At 
pure gymnastics I was away ahead of any boy in the 
school, though I could not play football as well as a 
heavier lad, or indeed many of the English boys of my 
own size, and in almost all bodily exercises I took high 
rank. I was no longer the pale-faced lad I had been. 
Prussian black bread had done me good. 

I was once dismissed from Westbourne College, a 
dire misfortune in England. It happened after this 
wise. I do not know how matters are managed nowa- 
days; but in my day, the birch was a sine qud non in 
English schools. The master walked about among the 
boys, rattan in hand, and the slightest breach of de- 
corum or mistake in parsing was visited w^itli a sharp 
reminder. I have seen an irritable master go through 
a class switching at the boys right and left. So long 
as the thing was universal, there was no loss of self- 
respect in being thus caned; but I had never been 
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made familiar with the rod. In Belgium, at the Jos^- 
phites, there was absolutely no corporal punishment. 
In Berlin, at the Friedrich-Werdersehen Gymnasium, 
during all my years there, I remember only one boy 
receiving a whipping, and this was inflicted by an 
usher in the presence of the principal and with many 
formalities. I had never been punished by blows, 
that I remember. There had been no parental slipper 
for me, and as yet my back was guiltless of stripes. I 
had been months in Westbourne College, but the 
masters had always skipped me in the rattan function. 

Why, I don't know, but they had. My lessons 
were good, as a rule, for I have always learned readily, 
and I regret to say forgotten readily. I no doubt 
deserved the rod as much as many others; for though 
I am by nature very law-abiding, I was by no means 
a saint, and I had quite outgrown the hobbledehoy. 

One day when I had done something a good deal 
out of the way — I cannot now recall what it was, 
though I doubt not it was highly exasperating — the 
form-master, a very excellent teacher, but an irritable 
mail, came at me with his rod from across the room. 
I think I must have, for my wife says so, a wicked 
look in my eye when I am on the war-path; for no 
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sooner had the master reached me than he paused with 
uplifted rod, and "Dodge, on the very next offence, I 
will cane you!" said he, as he turned away. "You 
shall not strike me^ Sir!" I impertinently replied, with 
a marked emphasis on the me; I remember it well; but 
I had not by any means meant to cast a slur on my 
companions. With the rod, as with everything else, 
familiarity breeds contempt; and I not only had a 
hearty respect for my comrades, but was well liked 
among them. 

For some days after this, I noticed that Old Raps, 
as we called him, though to be honest he was in his 
way a learned and charming man, kept his weather- 
eye open, as if watching for a good chance to pounce 
upon me. He wanted no less than a good chance, so 
as to have the law well on his side. I must admit 
that I watched him too, and felt determined that he 
should not strike me. Old Raps was in his right, and 
I do not wonder that he felt aggrieved, for I had 
done what was sapping his authority. I was a mu- 
tineer. 

I do not remember what was my second breach of 
discipline any more than my first. They have been 
swallowed up by time; but tlie master, within a day 
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or two, found occasion which he deemed good — he 
had no doubt consulted the Headmaster and had been 
advised to punish me — and selecting me as the victim 
among several of us boys who had done something to 
provoke a laugh beliind his back, he turned upon me 
with uplifted cane. Why I did what I did, I know 
not; but I grabbed up a half-emptied inkstand near to 
my hand and hurled it full at him. It just grazed 
his head, knocked off his scholastic mortar-board, and 
bespattering his gown a trifle (it was luckily one of 
the safety order), flew crashing through the window 
beyond. 

Here was a to-do! Open mutiny of the worst kind, 
aggravated by assault! As it happened it was near 
recess. Old Raps retired without dismissing the class, 
all of whom crow^ded around me to discuss the situa- 
tion. I felt very foolish — not at all like a hero, as 
indeed I was not. When recess-time came, we all 
went to the playground, where we talked instead of 
romping, and again assembled in the school-room 
when the bell rang. No sooner were we in the room, 
than the Headmaster appeared, followed by Old Raps. 
The former merely stated that a grave case of mis- 
doing had occurred, and that the offender must be pun- 
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isliecl: " Dodge, yon will now come forward and take 



vonr canintr." 



1 was heartily ashamed of what I had done. What 
my action might have been I cannot say, if, at the 
moment when I looked up to reply, I had not seen Old 
Raps vindictively clutching his rattan, and noticed an 
"I'll get even with you, my fine fellow^" look on his 
face. I rose in my place, and said that I was sorry 
for what I had done, but that I had never been 
whipped in school, and must decline to undergo the 
infliction now; after which I began gathering together 
ni}' books. I was going to leave of my own accord, 
simply because I did not know what else to do. Then 
the Headmaster spoke up again: "Dodge, you have 
defied the discipline of this school; and you are accord- 
ingly dismisj^ed from it. I shall submit the case to 
the governors, who will no doubt confirm my action." 
I made my bow and left. 

When I reached home, as my father was in the city, 
I detailed the whole story to my mother, who of 
course told me I had done very w^rong, and that was 
all. When my father came home, I have reason to 
believe she said to him that she was glad I wouldn't 
take the caning; she didn't believe in any man touch- 
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ing her boys. But my father saw the serious side of 
it. He wanted me to go to University College, and I 
could not enter with the stain of dismissal on my 
school-record. lie said very little to me; but he went 
to see the Headmaster and some of the governors, 
with the result that, on my promising to make a for- 
mal apology to the master before the entire school, 
and to pay a fine, I was readmitted. I was glad to do 
this. I knew I had done wrong, and I have never 
been ashamed to sav so when conscious of it. I made 
a suitable apology after prayers one day a week or so 
later, and took my seat. Old Raps was cheated out 
of his caning; but I must admit that he was very 
reasonable thereafter to me, and I tried to do my very 
best to satisfy him. He deserved no less, for I had 
from the beginning been outside the law. 

Thus endeth a very long yarn for a very unimpor- 
tant occurrence — to every one but myself. 
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XIX 



Remaining at Westbounie College a year or more, 
I went in for my matriculation examination at the 
London University. I have always, I regret to say, 
crammed to the last degree for my examinations; and 
though not always thorough (how could I be with an 
education of foreign shreds and patches?) I managed to 
pass in every case in the first or highest class, the 
successful candidates being grouped in three classes. 
Having matriculated, I began attending lectures at 
University College. 

We still lived in Porchester Square, a good two 
miles and a half from Gower Street. I used to w^alk 
to the College every day, and devote a long hour be- 
tween lectures, in Captain Chiosso's gymnasium, to 
fencing and boxing; and in the recesses, I used 
to play single-stick with the other students. I contin- 
ued to grow in stature, if not in grace. 

The lectures I most enjoyed were those by Professor 
Augustus de Morgan, the distinguished mathematician, 
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and Professor David Masson, whose Life of Milton has 
since delighted so many thousands. 1 studied hard at 
home, as was essential to overcome the cross-purposes 
which my French and German methods had produced 
in my education. My small store of knowledge was 
essentially scrappy; and a certain lack of English 
idiom was much against me. For years people took 
me for a foreigner, on account of a little hesitancy, or 
perhaps oddity of pronunciation, in the use of my 
mother tongue. Still, I managed to overcome my 
foreign experience fairly well. People w^ho passed me 
on the street used to imagine me a Frenchman, partly 
on the score of my glasses, then by no means so com- 
mon in Anglo-Saxon countries. One day I remember 
passing on the Edge ware Road a pretty little shop-girl, 
who was langliing and joking so vivaciously with her 
companions that I looked smilingly at her through my 
glasses as I passed. Glancing up at me, she stopped 
her talk, and exclaimed as quick as a flash: ^'Lawk, 
there's a young man has don't believe 'is own lieyes!" 

But gradually recovering from my Continentalisms, 
I learned Anglicisms instead; though I fancy I was in 
America a full year before my good Yankee dialect 
came back. At all events, I made no effort to preserve 
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a foreign accent, as did a young gentleman who once 
sat l^eside me at a Papjms dinner. He was talking 
in a strained foreign manner, although of the bluest 
Boston blood. In 
an interval in the 
conversation he 
turned to me and 
asked me to excuse 
his foreign accent, 
"for I've just come 
back froiH a twelve 
montlis' sojourn a- 
broad, you know." 
"Pity", I replied, 
"I've lived some 
twelve yearn a- 
broad, and I never 
lost my good Yan- 
kee tongue!" This Avas neither quite true nor yet 
polite, but it was a thrust hard to avoid giving, and 
one that did no harm. 

At University College things were so arranged that 
a man might neglect all his work if he cho.«e, or study 
hard and profit accordingly. There was no supervision 
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whatsoever. With a distinguished faculty, the advan- 
tages were great if one chose to embrace them; but a 
man might laze ad libitum. The London University 
examined students from University College and King's 
College in London, and from several other institutions 
in various parts of England; its examinations were 
notoriously severe and its degrees highly considered, 
despise that it was a modern establishment. It has 
been generally conceded from the start, that its degrees 
depend on more severe examinations than those of 
either Oxford or Cambridge. 

Being fairly steady at lectures, at home I had the 
occasional aid of a humdrum tutor, who was capital at 
cramming. I needed no work in modern languages or 
literature, which was so nmch to the good, and I stood 
well in all my studies. 



XX 



In 1859, having a notion that mv German was of 
somewhat a boyish character, and that to mix wath 
University m^n would give me a stronger command of 
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what 1 knew, I went for some months to Heidelberg. 
I wanted moreover to dip into German literature with 
a maturer understanding. I was given copious letters 
of introduction and a small letter of credit, and set out 
for my destination. Arrived in Heidelberg, I found 
good quarters and arranged to take my meals at the 
Prinz Karl Hotel. My letters turned out to be to some 
very musical fellows, who formed a little clique by 
themselves. Not w\anting to give up practising while 
away, for I was fond of it, I had carried along my vio- 
lin, as having attained a fair amount of skill, I feared 
to lose what I knew. But in comparison with my 
new friends, my music was niL Each one of them 
played the piano as a matter of course (by playing I 
mean so thoroughly as to be able to read any ordinary 
sonata at sight), and beside had a special instrument 
of his own, in which he excelled. I have never been 
in the society of a body of young men, not profession- 
als, who on the whole were such admirable instru- 
mentalists. It goes without saying that they all sang 
well. Each was three or four years older than mvself, 
to l)e sure, but they put me to the blush in music. In 
the evening, they would assemble at the rooms of one 
or other of the clique, and taking up any piece adapted 
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to the instruments represented, would discourse truly 
sweet music. I benefitted greatly by being in their 
society. The gentleman to whom I had a special 
introduction was a violinist, and beautifully indeed 
he played on his genuine Amati, recently received as a 
birthday present. 

A frequent companion of this musical set was a 
young American, colloquially known as Nick Ander- 
son, of Cincinnati, who was at Heidelberg for what is 
wont to be called study. A nephew of General Robert 
Anderson, later of Fort Sumter fame, he himself served 
with credit as a volunteer officer in the Civil war. I 
did not see a great deal of him, as he was much my 
senior — a few years makes a vast difference when one 
is under twenty; and moreover these were my salad 
days — very green salad at that. 

My mother was tliroughout life a religious woman, 
of strong faith tempered by stronger common sense. 
My father was an earnest member of the church up to 
the last ten years of his life. I had been brought up 
to look on religion in the warped Puritanical way, 
though my schooling in Belgium and Germany had 
broadened me somewhat; and at this time I was, per- 
haps, rather too full of overwrought ideas. Not that 
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I was a bigot or a fool; I neither obtruded my ideas 
nor made myself ridiculous; but I had a bit more of 
the nonsense of religion about me than my companions 
had, who were living the genuine German student life. 
I believe at that particular date I was turning the 
self-denial crank, though nobody knew it. 

Now self-denial is a good thing in its way; but a 
man w^ho goes through life enjoying everytliing as he 
moves along, and whose kindness of heart and mental 
equipoise suffice to keep him from trenching on his 
neighbor's rights, is quite as apt to carry out the 
golden rule as the man who is narrow^ed, and perhaps 
soured, by overmuch self-denial. To cultivate a spirit 
of fairness and good-will is a better plan than to culti- 
vate self-denial. The one is a virtue; I doubt whether 
the latter be so. The former certainly breeds a more 
helpful character. Just as temperance is a real virtue 
and abstinence barely one at all, I deem self-denial, for 
the sake of self-denial, to be a delusion. In order to be 
of value it must have a motive and a result; and with a 
proper motive, it is no longer self-denial. Is it not 
rather a luxury to deny yourself a thing in order to 
give its equivalent to some one else? 

Well, my state of mind in these Heidelberg months 
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was perhaps to keep me too much to myself. Sociable 
in a way, I have yet acquired tiie habit of caring too 
little for the society of others; I am wont to be satis- 
fied with those of my own household. At this time I 
met my friends at meals, and often in the evenings, but 
a large part of the day was passed l)y myself, at work 
in my rooms, — wliidi were very pretty ones — or at- 
tending lectures. Not fornuilly enrolled as a student, 
I merely obtained permission to attend lectures for the 
benefit of my knowledge of German; and in this 
respect I was markedly helped. 

Everyone knows what the German student life is, 
and everyone has heard of the University duels. I 
attended one only, l)eing little attracted by the cutting 
and slashing for fun. The sight of blood I do not 
mind; I have seen a good deal of it, and I can quietly 
view frightful woiuids which have l)een honorably got, 
or calmly assist at an operation to save human life; 
but I have a distaste for broils, and for wliat I might 
call 'Miorse-play" — under which category German stu- 
dent dueling assuredly comes. It used to be thouglit 
that dueling prej>ared a man for a military life. This 
is a doul)tful assumption. We Northerners, among 
who 11 ducjling is unknown, fouglit as well as the 
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Southerners, among whom the habit still obtains; as 
well as any French or German troops have ever fought. 
English troops have always been stubborn fighters, 
though the duello has been dead among them for gen- 
erations. Why the Continental nations still cling to 
the code it is hard to say. But there are signs of its 
disappearing even there. It is a relic of barbarism, 
pure and simple; a racial trait rather than a mili- 
tary one. 

After a very pleasant few months in Heidelberg I 
returned to London, and resumed work at University 
College. 
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Oru household at home was an odd one. My 
father's partner, Mr. Rafaele Luigi Giandonati (his 
mother nuist have been a German, for dear old 
•■^ Johnny" was decidedly Teutonic) had a young and 
charming wife, of whom my mother had grown very- 
fond; and as my sister and my brother Roy were most 
of the time away from home at school, my mother in- 
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vited Mr. and Mrs. Giandonati to come and live with 
us, which for several years they did. My brother 
George was in niy father's business, and he and Mrs. G. 
(as w^e called her) became fast friends The house- 
hold throve well, despite its odd composition, and 
many years later Mr. G. died, and Mrs. G. became my 
brother's wife. She was always a great favorite in the 
family, and I have more than once owed much to her 
friendship and sensible advice. 

My brother Roy was at boarding-school near by, in 
London; Mary went through the various finishing 
schools usual at that day. She was a brilliant pianist; 
I devoted much time to my violin; and when she 
finally came home, w^e played a great deal together— 
as a rule classical music. I have always clung to my 
violin with pleasure, and have played successively with 
the different members of myiamily who were pianists 
— though, as I never practice, I do not rise above a 
given plane of mediocrity. But to render Bach and 
Beethoven, Haydn and Mozart fairly well suflBces to 
cater to one's zest. 

When I was sixteen years old I used to write letters 
to the Boston Post and other newspapers. It was my 
father, an old hand with the pen, who put me up to 
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doing this. In those days newspapers had not report- 
ers in every quarter of the globe, and there was no 
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Atlantic cable. I used to be very proud of seeing my 
little contributions spread out on the pages of a news- 
paper as "From our Own Corresfxindent," let alone 
the few dollars which came in to my commonly low 
exchecquer. Since that day, nincli of my leisure has 
been devoted to writing articles for reviews and maga- 
zines. But until 1880, scant time remained from my 
daily labors to undertake more ambitious work. 

The Atlantic Cable was laid in 1808; broke after, I 
believe, only a few hours' use, and was not replaced or 
repaired until 1861. That the '58 cable ever did work 
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has often been publicly denied; the congratulatory 
messages between Queen and President were prear- 
ranged, it was claimed; but we, as a family, had an 
odd proof that messages did actually pass. My father 
was at sea, on the Europa, when she collided with the 
Arabia off St. John's. Both vessels put into that port 
for repairs. The collision came about on a Friday, the 
ships reached port on Saturday, and on the next Mon- 
day an account of it was published in the London 




papers. 



as a cable- 
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message. Letters then 
took a fortnight from 
New York to London 
— ten days from St. 
John's, rhave often 
narrated this circum- 
stance to prove the 
success of the first 
cable. 

There occurred in 

^^^ our family early in 

the fifties, while we 



were living in London, a exceedingly curious psycholog- 
ical phenomenon, which is recalled by the above, and 
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which in these days of telepathic investigation is worth 
recording. My mother had always been my grand- 
mother Ponieroy's favorite daughter. They were inti- 
mately l»ound to each other, and there was a never-ceas- 
ing interchange of letters between tliem. One night, in 
August, 1852, my 
mother awoke from a 
sound sleep, aroused 
my father, and said 
that she had just 
d re a med that her 
mother was dead. 
My father strove to 
calm her, for she was 
much perturbed; and 
with partial success. 
At the moment she 
had waked him, he 
happened to look at his watch, and mentally noted 
the hour. For days afterwards my mother could not 
feel easy; nor indeed after letters had come, showing 
that my grandmother was in perfect health, was she 
quite reassured. Finally, a fortnight or more after 
the startling dream, letters came telling us of my 
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grandmother's sudden death of cholera. Allowing tlie 
five hours and twenty minutes difference in time, her 
death occurred at just the hour my mother had her 
dream or premonition — or whatever else you may call 
it. The facts are undisputed. Correspondence at the 
time vouches for 
them. 

Up to 1858, or even 
later, my fatlier was 
well-to-do. His busi- 
ness had grown to 
large proportions, and 
he had been able to 
stave off the results 
of the panic of 1857. 
But his health broke 
down under the 
strain, and in 1860 "'" **'"i Shatweii Dodge. 

he was far from a well man. Eventually he had to 
give up business. This trouble did not alter my status. 
My father kept me at University College; and the res 
angustae domi were never unduly prominent. 

I kept on with my daily round of studies, with an 
anxious eye out for the examinations to come. One 
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reason why the examinations of the London Univers- 
ity were liarder than those of other simiLar institu- 
tions, was that the Examining Board had ahsolutely 
nothing to do w-ith the teaching faculty of the several 
colleges. You learned under one set of professors at, 
say. University College. You went up to the London 
University to quite another set of men for examina- 
tion. The Examiners would be apt to put things in a 
novel manner, to spring a new style of questions on 
you, to which you were not habituated, thus adding 
enormously to the difficulties of the poor harassed 
student. 

It has been related of a certain Examining Board 
that they examined a candidate who had some sort of 
a "pull" on them, and whom they wanted to pass des- 
pite his ignorance. So they asked him a series of 
questions somewhat like these: ''Do you know the 
century in which Edward the Confessor lived?" '^No." 
'"Can you tell who Julius Caesar was?" ''No." "Can 
you state w^hat the rule of three is?" "No." "Do 
you know where the Malay Peninsula lies?" "No," 
and so on ad nauseam. The Board reported that they 
had asked the candidate twenty questions, all of which 
he had answered correctly. And he was passed. This 
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was not the style of the London University. The 
Eximiners there plucked remorselesslj'. About a third 
of the men were regularly sent back. 

I have ahvays been diffident as to what I know. 
Prithee, gentle reader, think not I am seeking to as- 
cril)e to myself the seven cardinal virtues; but even 
the common-place man may possess a quantum of 
modesty. And, although in my half-century of life I 
have been moderately successful (to nie mere money is 
not success), I cannot believe that it has been any 
more due to hard work and fair intelligence than it 
has been to good fortune and to the fact that in Amer- 
ica well-directed labor uniformly tells. There is an 
upward tendency to everything in this happy land of 
ours; and if a man works on favorable lines, with 
industry and average intelligence, and does not waste 
his substance in riotous living, he will, unless born 
under a particularly evil star, be sure to end his days 
in prosi)erity. The same work and intelligence exists 
elsewhere; but the virgin soil is w- anting. Old fam- 
ilies in our large cities become wealthy because they 
hold on to what they have — generally real estate — 
and it gradually increases in value. It is not hard 
work or intelligence which has nuide the Vanderbilt 
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or the Astor fortune. It began in that way, and 
there has been no lack of it at all times somewhere in 
the families; but it is the increase of the country 
which has rolled up the gigantic mass. Money breeds 
almost a» fast as rabbits. 

Well, my diffidence as to what I knew applied to 
my examinations; and I always feared that I might 
fail. Hence my liabit of cramming, w^hich, I must 
say, was also due to the fact that I had learned many 
things in the wrong way for English examiners; and 
had spent my time acquiring many other things quite 
useless in an English University. Who in London 
cared for the details of the early history of the 
Hohenzollerns, whom they married and to whom they 
gave in marriage? 

With all I had to do, it is not to be wondered at 
that I did not keep well al)reast of American politics; 
and tlie stormy action of the winter of 1860-1, after 
the election of Abraham Lincoln, made but small im- 
pression on my mind, which w^as monopolized by lec- 
tures and studies and cramming for my examination 
at the University, which was to take place in June, 
1861. So far this was to be the event of my life; and 
I knew how rigid the examination was. 
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Moreover, I had left MiL^sacliusetts before I was ten 
years old, at wliicli age I can scarcely be expected to 
have imbibed a very deep knowledge of American 
affairs; and the United States was terra incoijnita in all 
the schools I had since attended. Slavery as a social, 
Niagara as a physical fact, were about the only two 
things you ever heard mentioned with regard to this 
country in any part of Europe as then organized. No 
wonder; we were a small country in its embryonic 
state, the tremendous vitality of which no one knew, 
for we were l)ut on the eve of exhibiting it. My ap- 
preciation of what was going on dnring the winter 
was not keen ; nor had any of us the least idea that a 
civil war would result from the seething. My phui 
liad been to graduate at the University of London, eat 
my dinners at Lincoln's Inn, and then, years after 
may be, come back home to practice law. 

Not, pL»rhaps, that I lacked patriotism, for that is a 
virtue which only circumstances bring out. I had 
always been ready to pick up any one who cast slurs 
at Anu^rica, and had never lost my pride in being born 
under the Stars and Stripes. But though in tlie fifties 
there was not much call for patriotism as an outward 
and visible sign, the inward and spiritual grace was 
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there, tliongh latent; and tlie sixties called it out from 
every corner of the land in a fashion rarely witnessed. 

When the Sumter incident occnrred, I am not qnite 
clear that I understood its importance. I was just on 
the stroke of nineteen — a cosmopolitan rather tlian an 
American. But when the news of the excitement and 
the volunteering began to come over to England; when 
the English papers began their exasperating comments 
on the situation, and my fellow-students took a position 
in favor of the South, I had some ado to keep at my 
studies without serious interruption. There was a 
debating-society in University College, and the ques- 
tion came up as to whether England should properly 
take the side of the North or South. In working up a 
speech in this debate, I learned, really for the first time, 
and mainly from my father^s abundant supply of facts, 
what the situation was. I recall my wrath at finding 
that in the whole debating-society there were but a 
small dozen who took the side of the North. England 
makes many blunders, but was not her blunder in 1861 
a less excusable one than usual? I do not mean in a 
moral sense; I mean a blunder of the first water in a 
commercial and a political sense. It is difficult not 
to feel, even a generation after the event, a grim 
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satLsfactioii at her losing so many millions in Con- 
federate bonds. 
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My father determined to return home, and he told 
me that, so soon as I had passed my examinations, I 
should go with him. My mother and sister sailed 
some weeks before, and my father took passage for 
himself and me on the Kangaroo, a Cimarder booked 
to leave Liverpool two days after the time when 
the annoimcement of the successful candidates was to 
be made. 

We got all ready to leave. I worked hard, and in 
due course underwent the ordeal. For a week or ten 
days afterwards, it was a matter of uncertainty w^ho 
had been plucked and who admitted. Then it w^as 
annomiced in the papers that the lists would be duly 
l)osted up on a given day. Hundreds of anxious can- 
didates were on hand on the morning indicated. I 
well remember my own trepidation as I looked over 
the list. Modestly beginning at the third class or low- 
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est group, I found no Dodge therein; and with a 
heart-tliunip I looked up higher. Neither was my 
name in tlie second class, and I began to feel a decided 
sinking at the pit of my stomach But plucking up 
courage I looked at the Ds in the quite small fiist 
class, and to niv intense relief and immense sati.'^fac- 
tion, I found my name there. This was the equiva- 
lent of honors in the then organization. As I had 
been, at matriculation, in the same class, I had reason 
to plume myself on the result of my hard work. 
There was no time to await the formalities associat(d 
with the delivery of the parchments by the Univer- 
sity; our ])assage had been taken, and two days after 
publication of the lists, we steamed out of the muddy 
Mersey. 

Those were the davs of one hundred and eit^htv 
and two hundred-knot runs. One day the Kangaroo 
made two hundred and fifty knots, and we thought 
her a wonder. We had abundant time to get to 
know^ our fellow-passengers, and the trip was pleasant 
enough. 

In another volume have been detailed n)y meeting 
with Colonel Fardella on the Kangaroo, my joinirg 
his regiment and my early service in the lOlst N. Y. 
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Volunteers. There also have been told my '^baptism 
of fire/' my liardships and wounds, and the rough 
fashion in which I was moulded into a veteran in 
experience though but a lad in years. An incident 
or two further anent those days are alone worth 
noting. 

At one time in the summer of 1861 I went off on a 
recruiting tour along the Erie Railroad with Captain 
Mitchell, a New Yorker and a very fine fellow. We 
took a horse and buggy and drove about the country a 
good deal. On our long drives he taught me mental 
chess. One day he asked me if I played the game. 
Yes, I replied, after a fashion. I had learned it from 
my father, who had been a noted player. He then 
asked me if I had ever tried it without a board. I 
scarcely understood him; but he explained to me how 
easily one could memorize the nomenclature of the 
squares, which I already knew from studying chess- 
problems, and then how to make three or four moves 
without forgetting the positions of the pieces. He 
himself could play two simultaneous games blind- 
folded. Under his instruction I soon got so that I 
could play through a very decent mental game. It is 
a fine feat of mnemonics. 
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A visit which, in the winter of 1861-2, Colonel 
Fardella and I paid to Miss Kate Chase 1 have never 
forgotten. Among the Colonel's letters of introduc- 
tion had been one to Secretarj- Chase. He had met 
Miss Chase, then the reigning helle of Washington and 

at the head of her 

father's houseliold, 
and had been invited 
to call. One after- 
noon he arrayed him- 
self in his best {and 
he was really a fine 
looking fellow, \vho, 
unlike many of our 
new volunteer oflScers 
of all ranks, wore his 
uniform easily from 
ancient habit), and 
prepared to made his 
bow at tlie Chase 
mansion. He had 
kept me, in a way, as his secretary, and liked to have 
me go about with him, though I was also in command 
of my company, a position I much preferred. 
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We found Miss Cliase alone and had an interesting 
half hour's chat. While not strictly beautiful, the 
lady had singularly fascinating manners with highly 
expressive eyes, and was graciousness itself. She 
quite carried the Colonel off his feet. As I remember 
the call, we talked a jumble of French and English, 
interesting from its oddity. 

I did not see Miss Chase again until 1864, when she 
was Mrs. Sprague, and still a queen of Washington 
society. I had not the least title to recognition, as I 
had been a mere casual acquaintance of three years be- 
fore; but, to my surprise, Mrs. Sprague called me by 
name and spoke of several things which had happened 
to me meanwhile. This trick of memory is one of the 
things which lead a man captive at a woman's chariot- 
wheels, and Mrs. Sprague had it to perfection. I have 
known few women who could entertain a dozen men at 
the same time and leave on each one's mind the idea 
that she had particularly distinguished him, so well as 
she could do. Later on I got to know many of her Ohio 
friends, and learned much about her girlhood. Her 
subsequent life has been neither successful nor happy. 

Having served through the Peninsula and Pope's 
Campaigns, and having, after sundry minor casualties, 
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been bowled out by a serious wound at Chantilly, I wns 
sent to the rear, and made my way to Copake, to re- 
cuperate. While there, I learned that the 101st was 
probably to be consolidated, for it had lost so heavily 
that, including slightly wounded who returned to duty, 
there were not enough men left to make two small 
companies; and at the same time I was invited to join 
in raising the regiment which later became the 119th 
N. Y. Volunteers, and to take the commission of 
Major. 
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The method of raising regiments in those days was 
natural enough. There were of course a number of 
expenses, which as a sum amounted to a good deal, 
that had to be defrayed out of private funds. The 
State or County paid only certain technical expenses, 
and the cost of opening a recruiting-office in style, so 
as to attract a good class of men, advertising and 
posters, and the outlay for moving about to recruit, 
fell on individuals. Whoever could raise a company 
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of eighty or a hundred men could get a captaincy of 
volunteers, subject, of course, to Iiis passing a certain 
simple examination ; 
wlioever could get 
together ten such 
•companies could — as- 
suming qualifications 
— be colonel. Thus 
three men would club 
together and raise 
four or five score re- 
cruits, and the three 
would be commis- 
sioned captain, and 
first and second lieu- 
tenants. Three rath- 
er more amliitious 
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men would gather ten such companies and become 
colonel, lieutenant-colonel and major. All these offi- 
cers g:i.ve time and jiaid expenses jointly. In raising 
a company, a man wlio brought you ten men would 
get the promise of a sergeaiitry, one who brought yon 
five, the rank of corporal and so on. The plan is as 
old !is tiie iiills. We run across it in the Thirty Years' 
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War, and no doubt the mercenaries of Greece and 
Rome were obtained in much the same manner. It is 
the business side of recruitment. 

One of my uncles, Professor Jackson of Union Col- 
le^^e, ''OKI Captain Jack" as so many of his students 
affectionately dul)bed him, was very intimate with my 
father. Professor Jackson had married my mother's 
elder sister, Miss Eliza Pomeroy, and his son, Colonel 
William Jackson, had died in the field in 1861. The 
gentleman who was raising the regiment I was invited 
to join was Elias Peissner, professor of belles-lettres in 
Union College, and it was by my Uncle Isaac that my 
name had been suggested. Now, Professor Peissner 
was a hout de m hoarse, and needed money. The sug- 
gestion was that if I would subscribe fifteen hundred 
dollars towards expenses, I should have the commis- 
sion of Major in the new regiment — a very fair propo- 
sition and one I would have done well to accept, as the 
way was made clear for me to borrow the money and 
return it gradually out of my higher pay. And it w^as 
the every-day thing to do, the thing which everyone 
did. At the same time I was offered the position of 
Adjutant for nothing. 

I have never been ambitious in that way; nor, long 
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as I had lived in England, where the purchase-system 
was in full force, did it seem to me just the thing to 
buy a commission; I preferred to earn it. What I 
had got so far I had fairly got by hard knocks; but I 
was not sufficiently alive to the fact that the method 
of raising troops which circumstances had forced the 
nation to adopt did not give promotion to those who 
fought for it; advancement came rather to those who 
stayed at home and raised troops. I distinctly lacked 
worldly wisdom. 
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I TUiNK it is peculiarly useful to be worldly-wise. 
My lack of this admirable quality grew from my for- 
eign education. There are a great many things which 
I have never learned to do just right — according to 
any one standard. I may have learned to do them 
right d, la Behje or cL V AlLemandej but not a V Ameri- 
caine; and this bred in me for instance a species of 
distaste for doing all manner of society duties, without 
wliich a man never thrives — in society. Not that I 
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deem it a gain to be in what is called ^'tlie social 
swim;" on the contrary it savors of vanity and vexa- 
tion of spirit; and certainly the nseful members of 
society are not as a rule tlie so called ^society people'. 
To succeed with the upper-tendoin, you must do a lot 
of w^orshipping at sundry slirines whicli fashion hap- 
pens to have l)uilded ; and I am too restless to do this. 
The game is not worth the candle. So with other 
things. While naturally of a polite habit and sin- 
cerely desirous of doing the kindly thing, I tliink that 
I sometimes manage to be brusque — perhaps not pa}'- 
ing enough heed to what my neighbors may think or 
say. If a course appears to be the right one to take, I 
have never been able to sit down and listen to others 
and with their help argue cmt its expediency; I simply 
^gang my ain gait'. And not only do I sometimes 
manage to offend people unwittingly, but, because I do 
not ask peo])le's advice, or at least act the part they 
w^ould approve, I find myself a bit of an Ishmael. I 
do not regret this status; having always been indepen- 
dent, I trust to remain so until I shuflle off this mortal 
coil. But according to perhaps the most comfortable 
w^orldly standard, it is no doubt well to practice the 
pronunciation of Shihholeth with some assiduity. 
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Help from one's circle of acquaintances can only be 
had on the terms of the usual payment of civilities. 
But is help always a desideratum? One can certainly 
have too much of it. While the young lady who fell 
overboard probably had no desire to be drowned, I dare 
say slje was not grateful to the shark that saved her 
from a watery grave. Society help is not infrequently 
of this dubious kind. No one has many real friends. 
Anv one who has felt the chilliness of social or finan- 
cial failure knows this. The help of a real friend is a 
jewel as precious as it is rare; the sunshine friend has 
no helping hand ready for stormy days. And there 
are few of tliose, of these many. Liberty, after all, 
remains the sweetest of all morsels. **I would rather 
live in Bohemia than in any other land." 

And yet all of this is penned with a lively apprecia- 
tion of many courtesies showered upon me in all parts 
of the world, and with a full recognition of the fact 
that a considerable percentage of the most charming 
people in the world are *^in society." 

While on this subject I might be frank enough to 
say that I do not consider myself ill-equipped for 
society. For one qualification, though just why I do 
not know, I think I have (or have had I might say) 
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the trick of making myself agreeable to women. I 
have my fair share of good looks, am still reasonably 
young in face and feeling for my fifty odd years, and 
will pass in a crowd. Aide to hold my own with 
others in the society of well-read women, I think I can 
make myself fairly acceptable to any one who is will- 
ing to put up with the fraction of a man, and who 
does not require a biped for merely ornamental pur- 
poses or society-tattle. I have neither aspired to be 
a Cato at twenty nor an Adonis at fifty. With two 
moods, one rather boisterous, and one over-quiet, I do 
not care to keep the ball in play too long; it tires me, 
ennuies me; perhaps my mental equipment lacks en- 
durance. When talkative, I fear I am too garrulous, 
though striving to avoid monologistics, if there be such 
a word. I cannot subside into or retain any kind of 
Greek repose, so to speak; I have not even the gift of 
statuesque stui)idity — so strong a quality in some men- 
and so desirable in a society sense. I like to flirt; I 
am not quite sure that I ever sat close to a really 
attractive girl to whom I would not have been glad to 
conter jieurette — if 1 might; and I think I have enjoyed 
my share of the most desperate flirting. By the way, 
the modern French use our word Jlirt^ forgetting that 
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it is itself of French origin. Conter fleurette^ i. c. talk 
pretty, flowery nothings, is still a common phra^^e; 
fleuretter is not a very ancient French verb; and if that 
is not owv flirtj my philology is at fault — despite that 
the Century Dicticmary does not so derive it. 

Spoaking of moods, is not sentiment largely physi- 
cal? Fancy a hilious lover, or a dyspeptic sweetheart! 
Could a man suffering from the effect of an over-hearty 
dinner be expected to give the true ring to an heroic 
rhyme? Benevolence is often bred of the comfort of 
plenty; the pinched l)el]y is not wojit to be charitable, 
despite the exceptional widow's mite. Brave men 
have shown the white feather, when only bodily en- 
durance w-as at an end. One of the most gallant bri- 
gade-commanders of the Army of the Potomac, a man 
whom I have seen recklessly exi)ose his life scores of 
times, was C(Mirtmartialled in 18G5 for cowardice, 
simply because he was mentally, })h\sically and mor- 
ally exhausted. lie was too brave to ask for sick- 
leave, and yet he should have weeks before been sent 
to the rear. 

One's own condition hirgely influences one's appre- 
ciation of things. They tell of a jolly old British 
farmer who came in one day from out the blustering 
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storm, and called to his man: '•John, go bye and bye 
with a barrow of wood to the widow Jones; it's pitiful 
cold to-night!" Meanwhile off came the toj>boots 
and coat, and a mug of good hot spiced-ale w^as set 
beside him. In ten minutes or so the good farmer 
called again to his man: ''John, you need not take 
that wood to the widow Jones — the w^eather's mod- 
erating!" 

What I have said above is I fear not quite true. I 
have wronged the poor; for after all, it is they who 
exhibit the truest charity. We give of our plenty, 
they of their want. The poor man shares his last 
meal with his starving neighbor. Are you and I ever 
called on to equal this, my friend? 



XXV 



Just w^hy I have thus wandered, I can scarcely ex- 
plain. Let us return to our muttons. Our Northern 
system of raising volunteer troops was perhaps a nec- 
essary, but it was a disheartening one. The officers of 
the 101st, as an instance, had seen the regiment dwin- 
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(lie, in two campaigns, by hard knocks and disease, 
from nine hundred to less than seventy-five men, all 
told for duty; most of them had been killed or 
wounded; the survivors had surely earned promotion. 
But there was no means provided to this just end; on 
the contrary, orders from the War Department were to 
the effect that unless a company had a given number of 
men, no additional company officers might be mustered; 
unless a regiment could put so many men into line, no 
additional field officers might be mustered, whether 
they had received their due promotion by State commis- 
sion or not. And a man might hold a dozen hard-won 
commissions from the governor of his State; if stress 
of service had depleted his company or regiment, he 
could not have his step. This was a direct punishment 
of gallantry, a premium on doing your level worst. We 
wjjo had fought through a whole year saw brand-new 
officers in brand-new shoulder-straps on brand-new 
broiuldoth comnjanding brand-new men come down 
with brand-new commissions and with muster-rolls 
quite outranking ours. And yet we knew how to 
camp and drill and uuirch and fight; and they had it 
all to h»arn. We were soldiers in earnest; they were 
raw recruits. 



^ 
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As above s^iid, it would have been wise (in a worldly 
way) to take tbe Majority of the 119th X. Y. Volun- 
teers offered me at fifteen hundred dulhirs; lut I am 
not a worldlv-wise man; I all tcnj rarely base mv 
action on the experience or the advice of others; and 
I declined to buy promotion. Because you seek the 
counsel of your friends it does not follow that you 
need act on all the advice they give; but their opinions 
furnish a means of maturing your own judgment. It 
gives you more facts, and any conclusion is better for 
a greater number of facts upon which to base it. In 
lieu then of taking the commission of major, I accepted 
the adjutancy, saying that I might later earn the ma- 
jority; for in onr volunteer service the adjutant was 
not infrequently promoted over all the captains. He 
certainly was, if good for anything, the most compe- 
tent man for a field-officer's place, even if junior in 
commission to tlie company commanders. The adju- 
tant of a regiment, in fact, ouglit to be a captain. 

At all events, I may 2)ride myself on having made 
no exc(;ption to my rule in this case. What little suc- 
C(»ss I have had at any stage of my life I have earned 
myself, and I have never bought a step of any kind. 
I owe my dear mother gentle nurture, advice and ex- 
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ample; I owe my good father an excellent education, 
and warm, unselfish friendship until his death; I liave 
a few beautiful heirlooms of family phite, lace and 
jewels; but I never had the gift or legacy of a dollar 
in money, nor have I ever reached success in any way 
but by hard work. If ever I got a good place, it was 
bec^ause the place sought me; I have never sought the 
place. I have always helped; I have never been 
helped. I do not say this boastingly: it is true. I 
have sometimes differed in opinion with my friends or 
kin; I may not always have been right; no one can be. 
But the upshot of every matter of business in which I 
have ever been engaged is that I have been the one to 
put out the money, I have all my life long been buy- 
ing what might euphemistically be called specimens of 
the female young of the canine species. All this is 
distinctly in the line of the fool and his money are 
soon parted. I acknowledge the corn; the facts have 
been adduced only to show that what 1 have got has 
been earned — and that I lack worldly wisdom. 

One day in 1896, Mr. L. A. Wyman, who has been 
intimately connected with me in business for over a 
quarter-century, was chatting with me about my many 
neglected business opportunities, my numberless bad 
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iiivestineiits of hard earned money, when I said to him: 
^^Wynian, have yon, among all your Boston business 
friends, ever known so egregious an ass as I have 
been?" Without a smile on his face, Mr. Wynian 
thoughtfully pondered the question, and then, with 
entire frankness, and without an idea of being humor- 
ous, though he lacks not this quality, replied: "No, 
Colonel, I think I never have!" It was all too true, 

though I had not an- 
ticipated so point- 
blank an answer. 

This, however, is 
again wandering. I 
accepted the Adju- 
tancy of the 119th N. 
Y. Volunteers. I 
think Colonel Peiss- 
ner was gratified at 
securing an adjutant 
who had seen service; 

Captain N. S. Dodge. f^^, ^\^^^^ ^SQVQ but 

two or three oflBcers in the regiment who had ever 
heard the shriek of a shell. I had almost forgotten to 
say that my father, with a strong patriotic impulse, 
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had agreed to go out as quartermaster of the 119th, 
being an intimate friend of Peissner's; and despite his 
fifty-two years, he became much stronger and heartier 
for the out-of-door life and exposure. 

Though I would have been retained in the consoli- 
dation of my old regiment, I resigned my commission 
in the 101st to accept the adjutancy of the 119th. 
Since first mustered, it happens that I have never lost 
a day's service; and I might exclaim with another 
equally steady military man: "So long as I have 
strength to drag myself once a month to the paymas- 
ter's office, I will serve my country!" 



XXVI 



For many weeks after my Chantilly wound, I did 
not get strong enough to join the 119th, but in No- 
vember, 1862, I started for the front to undertake ray 
new duties. Though quite well again, I was not up 
to my old weight by any means. Still I was fairly fit. 

McClellan had been relieved by Bumside, and the 
latter was just contemphiting his change of base to 
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Fre(leri(iksburg. Learning tliat my regiment had been 
lying at Warrenton, Va., for some time, I went on to 
Washington, where I stayed a day or two to purchase 
a horse and sundry equipments, and then sallied forth, 
duly empowered by the usual ^' Drake De Kay" pass to 
reach the Army of the Potomac. Not over-flush of 
money, for the expense of my sickness had exhausted 
my exchequer, I bought a rather cheap nag and the 
usual trappings. It was just as well; for when I 
reached the regiment, the quartermaster, good soul, 
(for years after this time I called him '^Quartermas- 
ter") traded with me and gave me ^' Fanny Grey," one 
of the best horses I have ever owned. 

One of my cousins lived at Warrenton, Emma 
Barten, n^ Brewster. My mother's sister Parthenia 
had married a Brewster of Rochester; and Emma was 
the wife of the Episcopal minister at this pretty little 
village. On the way to the front I proposed to pay 
them a few hours' visit. Reaching Warrenton, I think 
on the 15th of November, I found a part of the army 
encamped in and about that locality. As it w^as late 
in the afternoon, I inquired w^here my army-corps was 
lying, and, intending to go thither on the morrow% be- 
took myself to my cousin's, where I was received with 
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open arms auil offered a bed for the niglit. The troops 
in the town seemed quiet enough and nothing betokened 
a movement. Tired 
out by the long two 
days' ride from Alex- 
andria, as I had not 
been in the saddle 
since I was shot, I 
spent the evening 
with my liosts, and 
so soon as my head 
touched the pillow, 
fell fast asleep. So, 
I afterwards ascer- 
tained, did Dr. and 
Mrs, Barten. 

My awakening was 
sudden. I was rather 
roughly shaken by 
the shoulder, and rousing myself, half dazed with 
sleep, 1 saw Barten before me, who quietly but excit- 
edly said: "Get up and into your clothes just as quick 
as yon can. The army left Warrenton in the night 
and there are squads of Confederate Cavalry in the 
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town." He himself had overslept, for it was eight 
o'clock. As may be imagined it took me no time at 
all to jump into my things, and innocent of washing 
or breakfast I slunk out of the back door, covered with 
an old black overcoat of Dr. Barten's. Finding that 
his negro-servant had saddled both my own and his 
master's horse, I mounted with short adienx. The 
old negro, on being asked which way the army had 
marched, replied that *'de las' lot o' bloocoats I done 
seen rode off dat 'ar way, to'ads de Junction." Dr. 
Barten and I mounted; I hid my sword under his black 
coat, ripped the insignia off my slouched hat, and we 
sallied forth. Luckily we encountered no rebel scouts, 
neither. was there a Union man left in town. Riding 
a mile or two with me beyond the village, Dr. Barten 
shook hands and left me; and, putting out a gooodish 
gait, I ere long came up with some Federal cavalry. 
It was quite natural that the movement should have 
be3n kept secret from citizens, and that the troops 
should have started at a very early hour. It seems 
that the bulk of the army was already encamped to 
the east of Warrenton, so that it took but a short 
while for what were in the village to march away. I 
had just escaped capture. 
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It took me some time to ascertain the whereabouts 
of the 119th. They proved to be at Centreville, arid I 
had gone twenty miles beyond them, owing to wrong 
information received from the provost-marshals in 
Washington and Alexandria; natural enough, as no 

a 

one except at army-headquarters was apt to know just 
where any special division was. When I found the 
regiment and reported, I was received with cordial 
enthusiasm, for all were in expectation of active cam- 
paigning. 
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In the 119th N. Y. Volunteers were two elements, 
a German and an American. Colonel Peissner was of 
German birth, but quite Americanized; Lieutenant- 
Colonel Lockman and Major Baldwin were thorough- 
paced Americans; the Quartermaster and Adjutant 
assuredly so. Thus the field and staff were all right. 
But in the companies it was different. A majority of 
the officers were Gernians who had not quite lost their 
Teutonism by becoming American citizens. The Colo- 
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nel at times leaned toward the German element, Avhich 
had much assisted him, and there was among them a 
decided prejudice against the Americans. The regi- 
ment had been assigned to SigeFs corps, the Eleventh, 
in which it w^as expected that the Germans would do 
all the fighting and the Americans be found wanting. 
The event was a siuprise to the Germans. 

And, in passing, let it be said that it has never 
seemed strancre to hear it stated abroad that foreit^ners 
did our Northern fighting during the civil war; for to 
judge from what the few foreigners we had in the 
ranks used to say openly here, one must conclude that 
what they WTote home gave all the more strongly that 
impression — one which we never sought or had oppor- 
tunity to controvert. The fact — worth restating — is 
that of the three million men who enlisted in the 
Northern army during our war, over three-quarters 
were American-born. In the South substantially all 
were so. Thus out of considerably over 4,000,000 en- 
listments, less than 800,000 were of foreign birth; and 
of these the greater part had been naturalized before 
the struggle opened. Our civil war was distinctly- 
fought out between Americans. 

There was no difficulty in holding my own in the 
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119tli, for I had seen service, as it happened that none 
of the Germans had. A hard worker and doing my 
duty fearlessly, I could at that time teach any man in 
the regiment his work, from the Colonel down. I not 
infrequently had to do things which earned me hard 
feeling, as when, one day, I found a German captain 
in his tent gambling with several of his enlisted men, 
and had him put in arrest. Colonel Peissner allowed 
me wide scope, and speaking as his month-piece, I was 
enabled to exert a pressure on all the line-officers, and 
insisted on discipline as I had already learned it under 
Kearny. Lieutenant-Colonel Lock man — one of the 
salt of the earth, a gentleman if ever there was one — 
who had been out in the field before, but not where he 
had seen as much service as I had, though he saw 
plenty afterward, agreed witli and sustained me in my 
purpose, and he and I became fast friends, and later 
constant tent-mates. Major Baldwin, a haudsome, 
dapper little swell, and an awfully nice fellow, soon 
got a staff-appointment, and we saw him thereafter 

■ 

only at rare intervals. 

The Quartermaster and I were of course together at 
all times when not separated by duty; and I enjoyed 
tlie months we thus served together hugely. I think 
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the dear old gentleman had gone in quite as much out 
of desire to be with me as for any other reason; but 
this is impugning his patriotism. I speak perhaps 
with the memory of a winter spent travelling with 
my own son Neil — one of the events of my life. As 
is usual with that ilk, the Quartermaster was well 
fixed. We had good servants and were exceptionally 
comfortable — in a way in service I had never before 
known. 

The Quartermaster's boy, Joe, was a character. In 
his leisure hours he was said to run a faro-bank out 
beyond the camp, to which all the negro servants of 
the division resorted. The limit w^as, I believe, five 
cents. One day, some man came hi and put down a 
quarter — "Wat's dat?" queried Joe, stopping the 
deal. "Take dat ting away. Do you s'pose a Ross- 
chile runs dis bank?" But Joe could cook and forage; 
and as a Quartermaster has a sort of soft snap of it, 
our mess table was excellently served. This was to 
me a distinct novelty. But I had been doing the hard- 

* 

est kind of campaigning in the teeth of tiie enemy; 
not easy winter-quarters work in the Reserve Grand 
Division. 

Finally w^e were moved down towards Fredericks- 
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burg, but reached the pbice ju8t too late to take part 
in the battle — I might say battue — of December 13th, 
and went into camp at Stafford Court-House, near Fal- 
mouth. The entire winter was spent in drilling and 
organizing. The regiment became pretty effective. 

Tiie jocular campaign known as the Mud March, 
grim as the joke was, has been narrated elsewhere. 
Perhaps no more odd military drama was ever en- 
acted; and after this ludicrous campaign, if such it 
can be called, the 119th resumed its ancient habits, 
a condition that lasted until the end of April, when 
Fighting Joe Hooker, who had succeeded Burnside, 
started on the Chancellorsville fiasco. 

During this period of comparative idleness we did 
many things to while away the time; the drills and 
simple picket-duty by no means consuming all our 
hours. Amon'4 our common amusements were races 
and steeple-chasing. My Fanny Grey won quite a 
name in these events. The steeple-chases were gener- 
ally exciting affairs; a course across Virginian fields, 
over snake-fences aud through woods and slashings, 
was far from easy to ride. J'anny Grey was a half- 
bred mare, but she could jump like a cat, and never 
made a blunder while 1 owned her. Lacking race- 
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track speed, she yet had just what fitted her for scrub- 
racing; Avheii some better-bred horses would be floun- 
dering around in the mud, she seemed to pick herself 
out of the deepest ground without effort; she had 
plenty of enchirance; I was not a heavy weiglit; and 
she and I won a number of prizes, from a sugar-cured 
ham to a sword and belt. 

Chancellorsville and my personal experiences during 
the unhappy campaign have found a resting place in 
my Army Tales. I must not however omit a curious 
incident anent this passage of arms. On the day of 
the battle I had confided one of my horses to my ne- 
gro, Henry; and he liad the i)acks all ready to put on 
him. I never liked to ride my best horse into action 
and had temporarily changed horses with the Commis- 
sary Sergeant. When the attack came, I do not know 
what Henry did ; but both he and my packs and nag 
disappeared. It was later rumored that he had sold 
the stuff and the horse in Alexandria. The horse I 
rode was killed; but I still had Fanny Grey. For lack 
of my baggage I suffered a deal of deprivation for some 
days; but on reaching camp I gradually managed to 
collect other things. About fifteen years after this 
time, a negro came into my office in Boston, and asked 
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me if I remembered him. For a moment I was puz- 
zled; then I exclaimed: ^'Why, Henry, where on earth 
did you come from?*' It was my old servant, sure 
enough. The curious thing was that this man had 
the gall to tell me that I owed him two months' wages, 
— which may or may not have been true. But when I 
asked: "Henry, what became of that brown horse and 
all my baggage?" I think he turned paler than any 
negro I ever saw; and after a lame excuse, he got up 
and left very summarily. The cheek of the thing was 
monumental. 
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CoLOXEL Peissner having been killed at Chancel- 
lorsville, Lieutenant-Colonel Lockman now had com- 
mand. He applied to the Governor of New York to 
commission me as Major, for Major (to-be-Lieutenant- 
Colonel) Baldwin was on staff-duty, and w-e sorely 
needed another field-officer. My brigade, division and 
corps commanders warmly seconded this application. 
But the regiment had fallen below the number which 
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allowed a third field-officer to be mustered, and I was 
once again deprived of my well-earned step — one I 
should no doubt have irot if we had lost less men. 
However, practically, Colonel Lockman and I were the 
two field-officers; he allowed me full scope, and I \\as 
as much Major of the regiment as if duly mustered. 
As such I frequently commanded on drill, and really 
felt as if I were second in command. So far as knowl- 
edge of my profession was concerned, I had a right to 
so consider myself. With a commission as Captain, I 
retained my berth as Adjutant, and was not finally 
mustered as Major for over a year. 

What is thus frankly said does not seem to me to 
be boasting. It is not my way. No one recognizes 
his limitations more readily than I do; neither do I 
underrate myself. Having learned from experience in 
a hard school, I should have been a fool if I had not 
gained a self-reliance and knowledge beycrd men who 
had never seen service at the front, except in one un- 
fortimate campaign. Had I been wise enough to take 
the berth of Major when originally offered me, I should, 
despite mj^ youth, have had the rank I was from my 
Prussian training actually better qualified to fill than 
three out of four of the volunteer field-officers then in 
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service. If this is boasting, tlieii I must rank as a 
boaster. 

Lockman and I were warm friends. 1 have never 
known a cleaner, better man, or one who more fully 
emphasized the attributes of an officer and a gentle- 
man. I am happy to have retained his friendship. 
On our march up into Pennsylvania we were always 
together; we slept under the same shelter-tent, we ate 
together, we were constant companions, and I am quite 
sure he reciprocates my sincere regard. He later car- 
ried the 119th through the Atlanta campaign with 
great credit, and commanded a brigade with courage, 
skill, and discretion. 

The Quartermaster, about this time, was promoted 
and went to his new duties. This left Lockman and 
me somewhat isolated from the Teutonic element. I 
by no means desire to underrate the German in our 
army. He deserves abundant credit for so nobly serv- 
ing his adopted country, and he possessed many sol- 
dierly qualities. The Eleventh Corps was unfortunate, 
and it had always a large proportion of Germans; but 
individually, to the Gei man-American no exception 
could be taken. The trouble lay in a certain clannish 
jealousy between them and the Americans, which 
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should not have existed. Because, moreover, they 
came of a stock which at home is very military, they 
held the notion that they were therefore better sol- 
diers; whereas the fact remains that no volunteers 
ever became such efficient otficers as our Americans — 
especially under conditions which called out all their 
peculiar Yankee handiness and ingenuity. 

We belonged to the division of General Carl Schurz. 
This excellent soldier and highly cultivated gentleman 
collected about him a little cotorie of men of kindred 
tastes. Colonel Peissner had been a shining light 
among them, and I was glad to be admitted to their 
society. Many a happy hour have I passed at General 
Schurz's headquarters, listening to much that was 
wise and witty, and modestly putting in my oar from 
time to time. 

Finally came the Gettysburg campaign and the 
great battle — worthy twin of Waterloo — in which T 
was again sent to the rear, this time with a woimd 
which was destined to cripple me for life. My per- 
sonal share in the battle of Gettysburg has been told 
years ago in the pages of the Galaxy. Curiously the 
New York papers published my name among the very 
first notices of the wounded. Mv Uncle Robert Pom- 
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eroy at once sent one of my cousins down to hunt for 
me, and I had scarcely got back into town after five 
days' captivity, before Bob Brewster turned up, — and 
a good fellow he proved to be. I remained in Gettys- 
burg little over three weeks. 

I do not remember my amputation disagreeably. 
What a blessing it is that we forget our trials and 
remember our joys! Could man endure life were this 
not so? We are all of us, to a degree, optimists. 
Real pessimism is happily as rare as it is shallow. 
The surgeons found signs of gangrene in the wound, 
for during four w^liole days I had had no attention 
whatever and next to no food. They told me that if I 
tried to save the leg, as I had a desire to do, there was 
but one chance in ten for me to save my life; but that 
with amputation, I had one fair chance in three. "All 
that a man hath will he give for his life," quoth I, 
and told them to go ahead. But I was much depleted 
in stre igth by my long neglect, and had I not possessed 
a strong constitution I should not have pulled through. 
I lost weight abnormally. On leaving Emmettsbiu'g 
on tlie morning of the battle, I had got on the scaljes 
of a commissary whose tent we happened to pass, and 
to my surprise, weighed one hundred and sixty-five 
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pounds, my highest record at any time in avoirdupois. 
After I had been in bed ten days, I got a friend to 
have some scales brouglit to my room, was lifted on 
tlutm and weighed again. I tipped the balance at just 
below ninety. In ten days I had thus lost seventy-five 
pounds, of which some fifteen for the actual lopping. 
However, I never saw the moment when my strong 
desire to live or my clear head forsook me. My 
stick-to-ativeness was good; it has always been a 
strong point. 
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On, I think, the 28th of July, hearing that there 
was a train of w-oimded going north, I besought leave 
to go on it; and though the surgeon still feared secon- 
dary hemorrhage, he consented and I was put on 
board. From the start, though in a jolting freight- 
car, I improved. Such is the moral gain in going 
towards home, and its effect on the physical man. 
Nostalgia is a serious disease. It was a long pull to 
New York, agravated, in going through Harrisburg, 
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by a charge of ten cents for a cup of water, but we 
finally got there. Wearing my army hat and an 
undress-uniform coat over my niglit shirt, I lay on a 
stretcher, with a good pillow under njy head, and thus, 
borne by two men, I paraded through the streets. In 
New York, I stayed a couple of days with my Aunt 
Eunice Davis on Stuyvesant Square, and then went 
forward by the Harlem Railroad to Copake. In the 
car they took out one seat, so that my stretcher could 
lie across three, and made me very comfortable; but 
it was hard to keep the good folk who were my fellow 
travellers from wearying me with countless questions, 
which though no doubt coming from sympathetic 
hearts, were not the best of medicine for a still very 
sick man. 

For the second time reaching Copake disabled, I was 
made happy and comfortable; and there I remained, 
invalided in earnest, until October. My dear mother 
was glad to get back her "lame duck,'* as she had 
always dubbed me since I had my index cut off; this 
time a lame duck after a more serious fashion. 

I had a most excellent negro-servant, Henry by 
nanie; not tlie horse-thief, but a runaway slave from 
North Carolina, and a very intelligent fellow. He 
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had been taught his trade as a car-))ainter. A superb 
specimen of manhood, he stripped like a Hercule?:. 
He came on North with me and remained the rest of 
the year. It was he who waited on me when I needed 
help; and long before Dr. Westlake would allow me to 
go driving in a carriage an account of the jarring, 
Henry used to pick me up as a nurse does a child, and 
carry me around by the hour together, resting at inter- 
vals of some minutes. He w^as an admirable fellow, 
patient and reliable, and as handsome as he w^as black. 

The first drive I took was a memorable one. Dr. 
Westlake had to be coaxed into letting me go: he w\is 
a hypercautious man. We had a nice low phaeton 
and a steady, strong cob; and this conveyance was 
preferable to a clo.^ed carriage. One of my pretty 
cousins went with me; I was duly deposited in the 
phaeton, with a pillow as rest for my stump, and we 
started. Half-way to the village we met a loaded 
team from a neighboring paper-mill, driven as I after- 
wards ascertained, by a man who was a good deal of a 
copperhead. We saw each other a long way off; but 
the man, I fancy, noticed my soldier's cap and did not 
turn out an inch. My sensible plan would have been 
to draw into the gutter, stop and wait for the man to 
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pass iiie; but these sensible ideas always come too 
late — at least tliey do to nie. Moreover I have always 
been a trifle intolerant of what I deem injustice; I 
remember that 1 felt angry at the man's refusal to 
turn out, and on I drove. No man holds a heavy 
team to turn out rapidly or very much; but it is bound 
to turn out as nuich as it reasonably can. There was 
just room to pass, and safely past I should have got, 
but for a biggish stone concealed in the grass on my 
side. My off-wheel struck this, slewed the phaeton a 
few inches over to the left, so that the near front- 
wheel struck the hub of the hind-wheel of the heavy 
team. Wedged in, as it were, even though I was go- 
ing only six miles an hour, it meant of course a 
smash-up. I held tight to the reins, my cob made a 
plunge forward, the whiffle-tree broke, and I was 
jerked bodily out over the dash-board, and deposited 
a dozen feet beyond the wreck, landing on my right 
shoulder. 

For a wonder, I was in no wise hurt; but the driver, 
when he saw that he had driven into a one-legged man 
and a sick one at that, was as demoralized a fellow as 
you ever saw. As it happened, anotlier buggy came up 
containing some friends; and the position of the heavy 
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team in the road told the story unequivocally. The 
driver was simply extinguished. My revenge was 
ample, if any I needed, and quietly telling him he had 
better heed the rules of the road instead of relying on 
his heavy wheels, and that lie might get my phaeton 
repaired and send it back, I was got into the other 
buggy and driven home. My cousin, who was natur- 
ally the more scared of the two, walked. 

Curiously I was scarcely even shaken up, which I 
ascribe to my very limp condition. In accidents, it is 
the man who stiffens his muscles that snaps his bones. 
No one ever heard of a drunken man being hurt by a 
fall. There is a great art when you fall from a horse, 
as you often must riding across country, in "letting 
yourself go." But after all, as Pat declared — "its 
not the fallin' that hurts, its the stoppin' so jam 
sudden." 

When able to use crutches I gained rapidly. I 
grew quite expert in their use; and as strength re- 
turned I got to walking with great rapidity. With a 
hop off my sound foot and a long reach with the 
crutches, I could keep any one going a five-mile trot 
beside me for several hundred yards. With a good 
deal of constitutional strength, my recovery may be 
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said to have been complete. Of course I never at- 
tained my old-time capacity to ^'go." Still I called 
myself an exceptionally active tripod. 



XXX 



After Gettysburg, I made no attempt to go into 
the field. The reason was twofold. I had knovs^n 
several disabled men rejoin their regiments; but they 
were, at least in regimental duties, an unmitigated nui- 
sance. It was a case of ''Good for his pluck, but blank 
his discretion." A disabled man simply can not do his 
duty efficiently; and the result is that the rest have to 
alternate in doing it for him. This may not always 
apply to officers high in rank, whose brains are their 
value and who can contrive means of eking out their 
want of physical ability, but it does distinctly apply 
to all regimental officers. And much as we admire 
the gallantry which prompts the veteran to return to 
tlie field, there always exists an undercurrent of antago- 
nism, and the wish that tlie over-courageous soul would 
go home and make place for an able-bodied man. 
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Whether this reason alone would have prevailed with 
me, I am not sure; hut a second reason, which swal- 
lowed up the first, was that, just after I got able to 
wear an artificial leg, and long before I could possibly 
liave gone back to the field, I was ordered to duty in 
the War Department, of which circumstance anon. 

My invalidism in Copake was very pleasant. My 
Aunt Harriet was a queen of a woman, in head and 
heart as well as in person, and it was at her prettj' 
and hospitable home that many of us cousins w^ere 
wont to spend the summer and fall. 

So soon as I was able to be about, I made a visit to 
the old Homestead in Pittsfield, which my Uncle Rob- 
ert Pomeroy had inherited and kept up in royal style. 
I had been there for a few days the year before, when 
recovering from my Chautilly wound. The circle of 
my young cousins was a very gay and charmhig one. 
Allies was a beautiful girl with an earnest character; 
Pink a simply irresistible beauty. I fancy I was but 
one of many who conceived a violent ;9e</^e j^cission for 
her— an adjective by the way which sounds inconsis- 
tently coupled to its noun, but is not so. It was in 
this (or perhaps the preceding year) that Captain 
Oliver Wendell Holmes was much at the Homestead— 
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the genial Autocrat owned a lovely farm on the out- 
skirts of the town — and there was a very intimate, 
even if (as was claimed) Platonic, friendship hetween 
him and my cousin Agnes. I am no judge of such 
things, as I have never been able to subdue my own 
riotous inclinations to the Platonic scale; but at all 
events neither of the Platonic friends had eye or ear 
for any one or anything else. No wonder! Agnes 
was attractive in every sense, and Captain Holmes 
was — well, what he has always been, a galantucmio. 

Why is it that military glory always has and still 
does give a brighter crown to its wearer than any 
other? Art, science, politics, daily life, all have their 
equal heroes, but do any of these evoke the same 
enthusiastic admiration as the man who risks his life 
as a soldier or a sailor? The locomotive-engineer who 
is crushed under the wreck with his hand on the 
throttle; the fireman who perishes in the rescue of a 
life from the burning house; the captain of the pas- 
senger-ship who goes down on the bridge while filling 
the boats with the women and children, each performs 
as heroic a deed as a soldier can ever emulate. And 
yet the natural tendency of all but the over-civilized 
human being, and especially of women, is to award the 
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palm to the soldier. Not only is man as instinct with 
fighting as any of the lower animals, but it is well that 
the fighting sense should not be too much blunted. 
When the barbaric quite dies out, decadence follows. 
Unless for every man there is a point beyond which he 
will not yield, a point where he will stop and say: 
^'Thus far I will go with the sincere desire to be just, 
but I will fight rather that retire one inch farther," 
that man has become emasculated ; he is no longer a 
useful member of society. The combative virtue is as 
essential as the true animal virtues, in fact is one of 
them. As civilization approaches too near the millen- 
ium, it becomes effete; and thus will it be as long as 
human nature is what it is. 



XXXT 



CoPAKE will always be associated in my mind with 
one of the most agreeable old curmudgeons who ever 
lived. The noim and adjective do not dovetail, but 
that is just what he was. Mr. X. had been a wooer, 
in the second decade of the century, of a lady who 
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later became the wife of one of \\\y relatives. Upon 
the hitter's death in the odor of sanctity, Mr. X., after 
a proper interval, again came forward, renewed his 
addresses and was accepted. The match was not thor- 
oughly congenial. Old X. — as I am fain to call him, 
really from a sort of aiTectionate flavor I retain of the 
man — was scarcely destined by nature for the sweets 
of matrimony. He did not know 'how to be happy 
though married.' He was singularly well-read, of a 
mind alert and philosophical, and one of the most 
charming of companions, if you could forget some of 
his ruder traits. He w^as ursine of build, physically, 
mentally and morally; but he had a singularly sweet 
side, which he used often to turn tow^ards me, and 
what I narrate about him — quite as hearsay tales — 
must be construed as only one side of his really strong, 
fine character. 

I did not get to know him well until I went to Co- 
pake after the battle of Gettysburg; and then old X. 
came to the fore. Never tired of running over to see 
me, he was a delightful comrade. One of the many 
things he taught me was how to play cribbage, a game 
of which I am fond and which is decidedly the best 
(jard game for two which exists, and equally good for 
three or four players. 
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There were several odd yarns current about old X., 
which I will quote "without recourse." With quite a 
handsome property, he had grown to be somewhat 
miserly — a tendency we all acquire after fifty, more 
or less strongly. He either came originally from the 
South or had long lived there. On his wedding- 
tour he visited his ancient home. Before leaving 
there, he asked his bride if she would permit him to 
carry a rather big box with then on the way North, 
and was of course met by a cheerful assent. Old X. 
duly appeared with a sort of cracker-box, nailed and 
corded after a wonderful fashion, the contents of which 
he fought shy of revealing, and this box never left 
them, being got into cars, coaches and cramped state- 
rooms at great inconvenience to everyone, and at 
hotels reposed under the bridal bed. After he got 
home, it turned out that the box contained the mortal 
remains of his father, which age had happily withered 
into a comparatively dry and narrow compass.. These 

remains he desired to inter in the North, in a cemeterv 

' %/ 

where he himself would lie, and for economv's sake he 
had carried instead of expressing them; for be it re- 
membered that every human being, alive or dead, is 
holden to pay full first-class passenger fare, and if 
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dead, freight-carriage beside. Philologically they 
should be, but actually corpses never are deadheads. 
I cannot vouch for the accuracy of this anecdote, but 
it was current coin at the time. 

One winter, old X. was in New York, at a hotel, 
and being unable to get eggs which he considered up 
to the standard of freshness that lie desired to main- 
tain, (he always breakfasted on boiled eggs), he con- 

* 

eluded to keep in his room a rooster and several hens, 
so as to be able to vouch for the age of the article he 
should eat; he duly marked each egg — as in France 
by the way they are by law obliged to be marked — 
and insisted on their being served to him just so. I 
presume he believed in the Heber Newton classification 
of this essential article of diet — fresh eggs, store eggs, 
eggs. 

Old X. was a connoisseur in precious stones, and 
possessed some valuable ones. Being extremely sick 
on one occasion, Dr. W. attended him; and when the 
patient believed himself to be on his death-bed, he 
took from his finger a handsome ring which he con- 
stantly wore, and gave it to Dr. W. as a testimonial of 
his gratitude. But Old X.'s constitution was strong 
and he recovered; upon which, as Dr. W. would not 
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return the ring, lie sued him fur it, on the plea that it 
was a gift articulo mortis; and that as he did not die, 
the consideration, so to speak, failed, and Dr. W. ac- 
quired no title. But I believe the doctor kept the ring 
as •'a gift with delivery." 

Mr. X. was full of original expressions. Once, when 
stopping at my house in Cambridge, he visited for the 
first time the cemetery at Mt. Auburn. On his return 
we inquired how he liked it. ^'Oh, it is very inter- 
esting and beautiful," replied he; ^'but," after a pause, 
'4t does not strike me as a healthy place." 

These stories sound harsh. 1 do not thus mean 
them. Mayhap people might hereafter spin such yarns 
about me; in which case I trust that they will couple 
them with a balance of praise, and pen them with as 
kindly a feeling. Old X. was a man with many a good 
side, whom a life not always smoothed by patience had 
exacerbated. Rest to his ashes! 
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XXXII 



In November, 1864, 1 was invited to visit a friend in 
Albany, charming Mrs. Franklin Townsend, and while 
there, Colonel Fred. Townsend, who from civil life had 
been commissioned Major of the 18th U. S. Infantry, 
and had served two years with his regiment in the 
field, asked me if I did not desire duty in his office, 
he being at the time A. A. Provost-Marshal-General of 
Western New York. I was glad to have some duty 
to do, and until the end of the year I served under 
his orders. Bureau-duty could be readily done on 
crutches. 

When I was at Albany, I got to know my Townsend 
cousins very well. In reality they were not even 
cousins 

** Fourteen times removed, as youMl see, 
If you look at the Ingoldsby Family Tree, 
Burke's Commoners Vol. XX page 5^5 ; 

but ''Cousin Annie Martin" had been born a Towns- 
end, was actually a cousin of dear old ^'Captain Jack," 
and so by his marriage into the Pomeroys we got to 
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the cousinship: and ••Cousin Annie Martin" was so 
retlolent of conrttsv and iiospitalirv that intiiuacv was 
better than relationship. I owe to her and her good 
husband manv a kindness. The eldest dau^rhter was 
a chum of my sister Mary's, and later married Major 
Rochester, who became Pavmaster-General of the 
Army. Henrv, the eldest Si»n. was a steadw sensible 
felloWy and with him I was \Acnt to spend a few days 
at the Laboratory — a small building with fine chemi- 
cal apparatus which his father had built for him, so 
that he might go on with a science of which he was 
fond. Alice, then a school-girl with a sweet, quiet 
character, is now Mrs. Julian Davies of New York. 
The boys, Howard and Fred, I have lost track of. 
The propriety of the family was concentrated in Brad- 
ley, a handsome, well-dressed, mannerly fellow, quite 
too decorative for an\ one to expect to set at any kind 
of work. 

And this is a fit place, — with the kindliest memories 
of happy days spent under the Martin roof, with a 
distinctly agreeable recollection of Bradley as a youth, 
and with awe and amusement mixed at his subsequent 
career — to point a moral and adorn a tale. Bradley — 
I never was familiar enough with him to call him 
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Brad — was once enterprising enough to go out as a 
lieutenant in the hundred-days volunteers in the last 
year of the war; but luckily he never got within scores 
of miles of bullets. I remember his describing to me 
the hardship he underwent on one occasion when he 
and his company were deprived of baker's bread for a 
week! There is no reason to doubt that Bradley 
would have fought well if he had chanced to get under 
fire; nohlesse oblige; but it was fortunate for the New 
York Four Hundred that he never did. We less orna- 
mental fellows were better fitted for work and danger. 
Well, after the war ended Bradley received an appoint- 
ment on the staff of the Governor of New York State, 
and lo and behold, a Colonel Bradley Martin who was 
a sight for sair e'en ! 

I remember his wife (Miss Sherman) as a very pretty 
blonde in Washington society — it must have been in 
1865 — of rather a German-simplicity style; and as the 
heaiix yeux de sa cassette were even more brilliant than 
her own really histrous orbs, she was the cynosure of 
neighboring eyes. Neither gifted with much small 
talk, nor yet cut out to pose for the admiration of 
young women, it fell out that, barring a word or two 
on a few occasions, I saw nothing of Miss Sherman. 
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I was attnu'ted bv her onlv ;is o:\-^ is alvravs attracted 
by a pretty girl: an^I at tiiat time I had met Miss Neil. 
It is altoi^rether i>n.»bi4blf that Miss Shennan would not 
have devoted :wo thoughts to me; but Bradley was 
ju<t the fell>w to carry the fort. One can scarcely- 
imagine any competitor of his immaculate transpar- 
ency. At all events iie latter \\k^*iu hands down, if 
there were other comj^etitors. or walked over the 
Course if tliere were not, and marrieil Miss Sherman. 
Riches, leisure, that jK^sition in >niart society which 
money gives, thenceforth dawned on Bradley. He 
was a made man. Onlv New York was hi>r enou^^h 

for him; and bvc and bve that citv became too 

' » » » 

small. 

When tlie hyphen-craze came, jxx)r Bradley was non- 
plussed. His baptismal name was Bradley; his family 
name Martin. Ill luck had been supreme when his 
old-fashioned sponsors had cut him down to only one 
Christian name. But hyphenized he must be; and 
boldly he cut the knot. Why have a Christian name? 
Do not the great of the earth sign only their family 
names? Is not a hyphen of greater potency than a 
mere John or Henry? So what names he possessed 
were coupled and Colonel Bradley-Martin forfeited his 
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baptismal prefix. Abroad be was believed to stand for 
tbe union of tbe great families of Bradley and Martin. 
Should one meet liim — wliicb, seeing that be has 
luarried bis dautrbter to a British earl, is quite unlike- 
ly — bow would an old acquaintance address him? We 
liave all beard of tbe man witliout a country. Col. 
Bradley-Martin for years was tbe man without a name. 
Luckily tbe hyphen fad finally wore itself too thread- 
bare for him, and be recovered his appellation. 

By the way, what a pity there should be no brevet- 
title for tbe father-in-law and motber-in-law of anoble- 
min! It would be so couv^enient in America nowadays, 
and " Colonel'' is getting all too common, even if you 
have earned it fairly. Wliy not Brevet Duke or Brevet 
Marchioness? 

Bradley's case is a f.iir specimen of what plutocracy 
does for us. Every meinl)er of his family, though well- 
off, has reputal)ly done bis or her work in tbe world, as 
their forebears did before them. Of what use to tbe 
American economy Col. Br. id ley-Martin lias been, 1 am 
too dull to understand. lie had the making of a use- 
ful citizen; l)ut" wealth beyond tbe dreams of avarice," 
gotten without effort, robbed him of tbe power to 
work — tbe best power given by God to man. Notable 
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exceptions, such as Theodore Roosevelt or John Hay. 
only seem to prove the rule. 

Bradley's loss of his name recalls the poor noble 
who was hauled up before the regicides in the Reign 
of Terror: ^'Your name?" 'Olonsieur le Comte de 
Saint-Cyr." ^^ There are no Monsieurs; all are citizens. 
Who are you?" "Le comte de Saint-Cyr." "There 
are no counts; we are all brothers. What is your 
name?" "de Saint-Cyr, then." "No titles of sup- 
posed nobility are recognized here. Give your name 
to the clerk." "Saint-Cvr." "The Saints have been 
abolished; there is only a Goddess of Liberty. Your 
name?" "Cyr." "Sire? There is none; we guillo- 
tined him 3'esterday!" And the same fate befell the 
poor nameless noble. 



XXXIII 



In 1864, what was first called the Invalid Corps 
was being organized. It consisted of officers and men 
who had been wounded in service, but were still 
capable of doing fairly efficient duty in garrison, or as 
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bureau-officers and clerks and orderlies. It was at 
first esteemed a considerable honor to secure a com- 
mission in the Invalid Corps, for it was believed that 
it would be made a part of the permanent establish- 
ment; and I resigned my commission in the 119th to 
accept a captaincy in that corps. I was afterwards 
promoted to be Major in the Veteran Reserve Corps, 
to which the name of tlie organization was later 
changed. 

Shortly after New Year, 1864, I was beyond meas- 
ure surprised to receive a telegraphic order from the 
Secretary of War to report at once in Washington for 
duty in the War Department. The origin of this or- 
der lay in a ver}' kindly and highly complimentary act 
on the part of Colonel Fred Townsend. He had gone 
on to Washington to see his chief, General James B. 
Fry, the Provost-Marshal-General, under whose control 
were all the operations of tbe draft, then the leading 
feature of the military establishment. The Enrolment 
Bureau had just lost its head. Colonel George D. 
Ruggles, later Adjutant-General of the Army, who 
was anxious to go back into the field; and General 
Fry was casting about for a successor, when Colonel 
Townsend suggested me, giving me at the same time 
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altogether too distinguished a recommendation. Gen- 
eral Fry went to Secretary Stanton, secured his approv- 
al, and at once telegraphed nie to report for duty. I 
had just put on my first artificial leg, and was getting 
gradually used to it. T made no delay in starting, and 
reported at the War Office within two days. I re- 
mained there a number of years. 

My immediate chief. General Fry, was a strict dis- 
ciplinarian, but a just and courteous man and an officer 
of exceptional merit. He had been BnelTs Chief of 
Staff. I underwent a ratlier searcliing examination at 
his hands, and I really wonder at my coming out of it 
with any credit, but General Fry seemed satisfied that 
I corresponded with Colonel Townsend's description; 
Secretary Stanton then gave me a keen thougli kindly 
audience, but left the decision to General Fry, who 
accepted me, and became and always remained one of 
my best friends. I was at once placed in charge of 
the Bureau of Enrolment — a splendid berth for an}^ 
officer, one just vacated by an Assistant-Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, and one which I, a lad of only twenty-one, felt 
wonderfully complimented at receiving. 

The special duty of this Bureau was to keep the ac- 
counts of Quotas and Credits of the draft. In other 
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words, wlienever the President, under the law, called 
for say three hundred thousand men, these were 
divided up by my Bureau among the twelve thousand 
odd sub-districts in the loyal states, according to popu- 
lation, and each one was notified of the quota thus 
assigned to it of men to be raised. These sub-districts 
were carved out of the Congressional Districts, and 
were made small for convenience of handling. As a 
rule, each one was a township. An account was kept 
with all of them, in which the sub-district was charged 
with its quota, and credit was given it for every man 
it raised. If it could raise its quota without ^ draft, 
well and good. If not, in due season the draft would 
be enforced there. The Bureau of Enrolment thus 
kept the books of the men furnished under the 
draft-acts. 1 had some fifty clerks j at times twice 
as many. 

It was a very complicated system, full of detail, and 
difficult to keep track of. It caused me no end of 
work and worry, especially as I had received no train- 
ing for this particular sort of work; I would have been 
better off with a knowledge of book-keeping; but I 
succeeded in giving satisfaction. The position was 
full of responsibilities, for every error was sure to get 
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a story and send them on to the War Department, 
where they would see General Fry, and then get sent 
upstairs to me to ascertain the facts; and as they had 
run across no stumbling-block so far, but had been as- 
sured by Mr. Lincoln and General Fry that entire jus- 
tice should be done, and as their Congressman had no 
doubt told them that he would get them all they asked, 
I was usually the first official they ran across who was 
not pliant. My days were practically all taken up in 
talking to such committees, and I had to do my real 
work at night. The Committees would argue and 
argue ad nauseam over half a dozen men, quite forget- 
ful of tlie fact that they represented but one out of 
twelve thousand sub-districts, wliich had to raise half 
a million. Some of tliem would approach the subject, 
sotto voce, from the commercial standpoint. Bounties 
were big in those days. In some localities men re- 
ceived as much as fifteen hundred dollars apiece for 
enlisting; and some member of a given committee 
would, after a bit of humming and hawing, come out 
with the fact that they would like to go halves with 
me if I could manage to credit them with a few men. 
I had a good many hundred thousand dollars thrust at 
me while at the head of the Bureau of Enrolment. 
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On tlie first occurrence of such an offer, I was dis- 
posed to be very indignant; but I got used to it, and 
it finally became a laughing matter. I would tell the 
committees that we did not do things that way in the 
War Department, and that the}' merely prejudiced 
their case by any outside argument of the kind. It 
would have been very easy for me to be 'convinced by 
their arguments,' and to give them the credit they 
asked or to reduce the (juota assigned them, for no one 
went back of my figures, unless the committee appealed 
against my ruling; but I do not think it argues any 
special virtue for a man not to be tempted by vulgar 
bribery. At all events, at the close of my duties in 
tlie Enrolment Bureau I was as poor as ever. 

T do not believe I am any more honest than the rest 
of the world; but certain things are naturally revolt- 
ing to me, certain other things have no charm. Do 
not think that I descant so much on virtue and vice 
that I have no time to practice the one or avoid the 
other. But to consent to be paid for neglecting or 
misdoing one's duty seems a brutally stupid thing; it 
works against one's own sense of manliness. To 
gamble, as an instance of the other thing, seems irra- 
tional. I have no scruples whatever against gambling; 
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I have in my day staked louis d'ors at all the great 
gambling-tables in Europe; I have occasionally played 
for money ever since I was a boy; but, if I win, I don't 
want the money, and if I lose, I feel disgusted with 
having so easily parted with my shekels. 

While on the subject of the so-called vices, do we 
not love people for their faults, rather than their vir- 
tues? If you want a woman to love you, be in the 
wrong, even if you confess to turpitude; she is fond of 
forgiving. It is assuredly the faults which make up 
what we call character. All virtues, with no redeem- 
ing vices, would make a colorless man. You forget 
your virtuous acts, you remember and regret your sins; 
most of us in fact regret our sins of omission much 
more than those of commission. Exaggerated quali- 
ties, good or bad, are not to be desired. Especially are 
the smaller vices apt to react on one if too pronounced. 
It does not, for example, pay to be too sly. ^^More 
hides of foxes than of asses find their way to the ten- 
ners," says the Italian proverb. And speaking of 
knaves and fools, how much more dangerous are the 
latter. The wicked rests sometimes from his wicked- 
ness; the fool never from his folly. 
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in a way to satisfy people and send tlieni away con- 
tented. A coiniiiittee with whose members I had in 
vain labored for hours, on whom General Fry had 
wasted his best reasoning powers, and who were on 
the point of concluding that he and I were far from 
just, would take the dismissal of their claims from Mr. 
Lincoln and appear to be not only convinced, but sat- 
isfied of having received a careful consideration and 
an equitable decision. It was not only that he was 
President; it was more that he was a man who had 
his finger on the pulse of his fellow-men; and espe- 
cially men of the average country-township cla^s. 

I also got to know Mr. Stanton well, and prize my 
remembrance of him second only to that of Mr. Lincoln. 
Edwin M. Stanton was a noble public-servant, as able 
as he w^as honest. He entered the War Department 
rich; when he died his son had to pay his funeral-ex- 
penses. He has been accused of being crabbed and 
unjust He did sometimes flare up, and he may occa- 
sionally have done an unwitting individual injustice in 
the effort to accomplish a large public good. But Mr. 
Stanton was essentially and from the build of his char- 
acter a just man. His temper was naturally quick, 
and it was sorely tried. This much may be said of 
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him: with scarcely an exception every just claim that 
came to the War Department was justly settled; but 
no fraud or job was ever carried through his office. 
Tl)e United States has not, in all its history, had a 
more honest or faithful servant, and there were not a 
dozen men in the country out of whom so efficient a 
Secretary of War could have been made. 

The solicitor of tiie War Department at the time 
was Mr. William Whiting of Boston — a man with a 
clear head and helpful method. In carrying out the 
Draft Act we frequently needed the opinion of this 
officer as to the legality of certain ways and means. 
We would seek to execute the law in a given manner, 
and would ask Mr. Whiting to sustain us in our view. 
This he would do, in a graphic opinion which would 
convince the very elect. Bye and bye we would run 
up against a hidden snag; we would find that our first 
plan would not work in practice, and that we must go 
at the thing by exactly inverse means. Mr. Whiting 
was then in his element. In an opinion whose force 
and lucidity it were hard to equal, he would show that 
the law manifestly meant not what he had said before, 
but what he said now; and all this without any show 
of eating his own words; and we would go to work on 
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the new tack. His legal acumen and linguistic agility 
were equally astonishing and useful. No Philadelphia 
lawyer ever did neater hair-splitting. 

During this winter I had quarters with one of my 
excellent friends, Dr. J. H. Baxter, later Surgeon-Gen- 
eral; and we took our meals at a dining-club down on 
15th Street. I had little time for anything but work, 
nor had anyone else in the War Department during 
the busy days of the draft. 

Eirly's raid on Washington in July, 1864, was in- 
teresting in many ways. I had by no means lost my 
old fighting instinct; and it was rather a jolly thing 
to see a bit of active duty just outside the gates of 
the capital — quite apart, of course, from the national 
danger, disgrace and scare. But many of the old offi- 
cers who had property in Washington, heroes (and real 
heroes too) of the Mexican war, were quite demoral- 
ized at Early's approach from Maryland. When Gen- 
eral Lew Wallace was beaten at Monocacy, and Early 
marched on the city, I have rarely seen a more dis- 
tressed set, until Wright arrived from the Army of the 
Potomac with the 19tli corps. 

Meanwhile we had armed all the clerks and order- 
lies, and I had a battallion of the most scarecrow kind, 
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tliree out of four of whose members would have fled at 
the first volley. It is well to laugh over it now; but 
then it was no laughing matter. 

In the late summer of 1864, probably from over- 

, work, I fell ill with 

my old complaint, 
dysenteric fever, 
which I had carried 
with me all through 
the Seven Days and 
Pope's campaign, — 
this time with a de- 
cided typhoid tenden- 
cy. But Surgeon 
Baxter pulled me 
through it with care- 
X. ful nursing, and ex- 

. .^^ _ '. cept that I had to be 

Major Dodgs in August, IB64. ^^ j,^^^ ^^^^^ weeks, 

I was not much the worse. I have always carried the 
seeds of this trouble with me; though I fancy that 
now that I am in the fifties, I have begun to shake it off. 
Being a field-officer I drew forage and kept horses. 
At first it took a good deal of patient practice to ride 
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with my artificial leg; but perseverance finally enabled 
me to attain considerable skill. Certainly no one- 
legged rider of whom I have ever heard has accom- 
plished so much. I have ridden to hounds in a 
moderate way; and while I cannot undertake to do 
rough riding, "bronco-busting" et al, I have a fairly 
firm and good seat. But I can never ride another 
man's horse or in another man's saddle; and after some 
disuse, it takes me weeks to recover my seat. In 
Washington, the Department hours closed at 4 p. m.; 
and extra work being made up at night, we got a reg- 
uLir afternoon outing. I rode constantly, and one of 
the gentlemen to join me in my rides was General E. 
D. Townsend, so long Adjutant-General of the Army. 
Later I fell under his immediate command and for 
many years so served. I esteemed his friendship 
highly. He was a chief under whom it was a pleasure 
to work. I had several very good horses in Washing- 
ton, which I trained to a high degree of skill. 
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The winter of 1864-5 was one full of work, inter- 
rupted by scarcely any event worth notice. Though I 
had many friends among* the old Washingtonians, I 
had little enough time to go mto society, and I have 
never cared much for these things, preferring to spend 
my leisure in writing. I have always neglected my 
society friends and what people call my society advant- 
ages; for much of the time so spent appears to me 
wasted — barring, perhaps, dinners. I am fond of 

» 

dining out — not that I am much of a knight of the 
trencher, but that when you sit long enough with a 
group of clever people over a dinner, you are apt to 
get through the shell and enjoy the kernel. 

By neglecting society advantages, I mean, for in- 
stance, that I never have asked and have rarelv 
accepted (unless tendered so that I could not well 
refuse them) social letters of introduction. There are 
few cities in the world, to some of the best society of 
which I might not secure a cordial introduction; and 
had T made the usual effort to keep "in the social swim," 
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I might have become a society man. But I far prefer 
my Bohemianism. I would rather wear a breech-clout 
and live m a hole in a tree, than elbow my way in- 
to any given ^four hundred.' The society in which I 
have moved has at least had intelligence and culture 
to boast of, and has always w-elcomed me without 
effort on my part. I cannot agree with that rule of 
society wliich asks icho recommends a man instead of 
'what — though within its proper limits one is the equiv- 
alent of the other. 

There is another aspect to society of which I have 
always been a bit intolerant. If a nian is born in a 
place, grows up with a certain set and continues to 
live there, he belongs to the set by inheritance and has 
no favors to ask. If a man moves about the world, as 
I have done, going from place to place, he must, in 
order to enter the society he seeks or is fitted to join, 
not only ask and carry letters from one set of friends 
to another, and spend a lot of time in paving his w-ny 
in the new set, but he must beg his way, as it were. 
I hate to use the word toady; it is scarcely a fair or a 
correct term, in view of the number of hospitable peo- 
ple in the world; but one must do the next thing to 
toadying in order to establish himself on a proper biisia 
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in TKiW societv surround in <rs. Al] this necessit;ites, to 
say the least, a distinct loss of time — one I have never 
l)een able to give it. I look around me, in the ranks 
of the so<--iety so many people covet, and I see, in addi- 
tion to very many charming and cultivated people of 
gool extraction and of distinct usefulness to their fel- 
low men, a far greater numl)er of men and women who 
have no ancestry, no iirreat cultivation or capacity to 
do anything useful, hut whose money or a vast waste 
of time and energy, (roupled to a fixed jnirpose to he in 
the smart set, i^iahh^s them to ri*ap what are called the 
advantages of society. I care not to compete with this 
class. To me travel and work and studv are better 
worth the whilii. Is not a trip around the world more 
than the ecpiivaleiit of a season in New York or New- 
port? I am not cut out to ask favors. I receive them, 
when tiMidered, gratefully and with ])leasure. But 1 
have never been willing to beg or strive for favors, 
nor to mould my course in lif(» to the conventional 
doctrines of any society which consicU'rs itself the sole 
judge of what (Milture or propriety or accomjdishment 
in life should l)e. And nuich as I appreciate what 
money can do, I cordially hate a society founded on 
money, where a big Letter of Credit is the open sesame. 
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I do not think I am overweening in my self-esteem. 
I harbor a proper pride in my New England ancestry, 
and in what little I have been able to accomplish in 
life. I am modestly conscious of being well-read and 
of having done fairly good work of an honest and 
solid nature. I have travelled — like Odysseus, I have 
seen men and cities — and am not unfitted to associate 
with the be:^t class of people. But I find that, in order 
to keep where others aspire to be, I am called on to do 
what appears to me to come very close to toadying; 
and I must say that the result is not worth the eflFort. 
I do not care to be humble to-day in order that I may 
be insolent to-morrow. The curious part of it all is 
that people are as a rule unwilling to acknowledge as 
much as I have just done. Society has a sort of Shib- 
boleth, which must be pronounced with respect and 
with proper intonation. I fear I cannot say Shib- 
boleth. 

I have always thought that the following rebuke on 
a hotel register was apt and well-deserved. "Henry 
Clay Patterson and valet" was entered by an incom- 
ing guest; and his successor followed it by "Patrick 
Murphy and valise." 

I do not wish to be misconceived in my opinion of 
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society people. Years ago. Life hatl a hypothetical 
conversation on a homeward-bound Atlantic-liner be- 
tween an American girl and a British snob. "Where 
on the whole have you met the most splendid gentle- 
men?" queried he. "Well/' slowly came the answer, 
"perhaps among the British aristocracy." "And w^iere 
have you met the most unmitigated cads?" "Oh, un- 
questionably among the British aristocracy!" Now, a 
very large part of the most cultured and charming 
people I have ever met have been society people; not 
the greatest or cleverest, but perhajjs the most delight- 
ful. I have dined, let us say in Boston, at tables sur- 
rounded by men and wonien unsurpassed in the charm 
of their knowledge, breadth and courtesy. I have 
been most hospitably entertained by some of the old- 
est and richest of the blue-blood. But they were not 
delijsirhtful because thev were rich or of old descent, but 
because of their personal qualities. Under their roof 
you never had riches thrust at you; and however much 
you might be surrounded by the evidences of wealth, 
the evidence of good taste was first prominent. These 
are the people who deservedly head society, and they 
are hospitable because they enjoy being so, and not be- 
cause they expect a return, or strive to exhibit their 
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wealth. I ride my tilt against "society" because to- 
day that word is a niisnomer; and because "society" 
is composed too largely of nouveaux riches who have 
neither the title of birth, nor of culture, nor of true 
hospitality to warrant their being leaders. Were 
society composed of the class first spoken of, I would 
gladly yield its members thepas; I would gladly strive 
to earn its notice. But we all know it is not. 

Not that I expect to reconstruct society, — that 
would be tilting at a windmill. It has always been 
much what it is to-day. Diogenes was looked upon de 
haut en has by the Beacon Hill people of Athens, and 
quoad dirt and tub, properly so. But I fancy, bar 
dirt, that Diogenes could afford to let them do it. I 
have no quarrel with society. I enjoy as much of 
what is tendered me as my leisure and strength per- 
mit me to take advantage of; but I cannot look up to 
it with great respect or admiration, for it is not in 
reality what it is supposed to stand for. 

This Philippic I have moreover penned with a full 
appreciation of the fact that "society" may most prop- 
erly raise its eyebrows with "Prithee, and who is this 
that he should criticize us, the elect?" True enougli, 
•^society" is entitled to its point of view, I to mine. 
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At one time in Wasliinj^ton, for several months, I 
boarded in tlie same house with U. S. Senator Samuel 
C. Pomeroy, of Kansas, one of the Northampton boj-s 
who, in its early days, had gone out to that unquiet 
state to seek his fortune. At the same table and be- 
side me sat Hon. Hugh McCulloch, then one of 
the Treasury officials and later Secretary of the 
Treasury. He and I became good friends, and during 
the w^inter of 1864-5 we made, together, a round of 
all the theatres and new plays. He was as singularly 
attractive a man as he w^as an able one. His family 
that winter had remained at his home in Fort Wayne, 
where his children were all at school. 

When later Senator Pomeroy went into his own 
house w^ith a niece. Miss Sarah Searle, as his house- 
keeper, he invited me to come and live with him, and 
I stayed under his hospitable roof many weeks. Miss 
Sarah was a lovely girl, plain of face, but sound as an 
ai)ple. Here, on one occasion, there came to visit the 
Senator, with a party of other peoi)le, a young lady 
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fro in a Northern state. Being in the same house, I 
was no doubt attentive to her. The young lady's 
father, a rich merchant, conceived a liking for me, and 
to my surprise, one day, gave me to understand, 
through a mutual friend, that if I wanted to marry 
his daughter, he would take me into his firm and give 
me $100,000 as a starter. This was interesting, to 
say the least; it is the only offer of marriage I have 
ever had, and as such, I record it. It went no further, 
as I believe I have never been mercenary enough to 
sell my birthright, liberty, for any mess of pottage 
however large, with or without a girl thrown in. The 
young lady was still callow, and pleasant withal; but 
enjiriy a man at my then age, to whom the world was 
his oyster, which he with sword might open, ought 
not to be purchasable. 

It was in these days that the disjecta mennhra of the 
Confederate government were collected in Richmond 
and brought to the capital. I think I was the first 
mm who thrust his finger into the rebel archives 
when they reached Washington; and had I not been 
|)ut on the retired list, I think I should have been as- 
signed to the duty of publishing them. They happily 
fell into more competent hands. But it would have 
been a delightful life-work. 
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In the days of the old Washington, when it was the 
Mecca of all negroes, when the Freedman's Bureau 
witli all its good and evil was in full blast, when "ed- 
dication" which should raise them to the level of the 
wliites was tlie ambition of old and young of the col- 
ored persuasion, and when they all crowded to the free 
scl)ools opened for them, you were apt to hear many 
an odd conversation or witness many an odd incident. 
I one morning chanced upon a party of darkies, who 
were figuring out how much older a man born in 1832 
was than one born in 1846. Long and violent was 
the discussion of how to do it, when an old grey- 
woolled patriarch came hobbling along, with a wise- 
acre look, and on being appealed to to decide the 
matter, he said: "Now, you niggahs doan' know nuffin 
about dis matter. Youze a doin' it all wrong. What 
you wants is long division, niggahs; do it by long 
division, an you'll be all right." Upon which lucid 
and helpful dictum he hobbled away with twice the 
dignity of a Justice of the Supreme Court. His opin- 
ion was perhaps less absurd than that of many more 
prominent referees. 
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TirE mouth of March 1805 was eventful for me. My 
cousin, Pink Ponieioy, had in 1861 and 1863 been at 
scliool at Mrs. Hoff- 
man'.'* in New York. 
One of her intimates 
there was Miss Lizzie 
Denison, daughter of 
the AVar Governor of 
Ohio. Hon. William 
Denison, one of the 
most upright and able 
of the men of the 
War era, was now 
Postmaster General 
in Mr. Liucuhi's Cab- 
inet. My cousin had 
written to Miss Deni- 
son about me, and '^°'°"*' ^^' '" i^' 
bad asked me to call on Iier; Imt I had been too busy 
all winter to do so, and though I had frequently seen 
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Mijss Denison at receptions, I lind, with my usual care- 
lessness — I ought to say want of courtesy — not sought 
an introduction. It was rather odd, for I knew many 
of the members of the Cabinet-set quite well. 

One evening I was at the theatre and saw Miss 
Denison with old Mr. Francis P. Blair in one of the 
boxes. I went in to make my bow, prompted by an- 
other letter I had received from Pink. Here I was 
warmly greeted, and Miss Denison introduced me to 
her cousin, Mi.^s Neil, who was paying her a visit. I 
had frequently noticed Miss Neil at receptions as an 
exceptionally attractive young lady, and had heard 
her spoken of by friends with great enthusiasm. I 
spent a scene or two WMth the young ladies, and next 
day I called on Mrs. Denison and them. After a more 
than kind reception, T w^as permitted to become an in- 
timate of the house. 

Miss Neil's grandfather, Mr. William Neil, had been 
one of the pioneers of Ohio, and one of the men who 
had built up the city of Columbus. Her mother s 
father, Mr. William Sullivant, was one of the most 
distinguished of our botanists, the authority on 
mosses, who had married '^little Jennie Marshall," 
a niece of Chief-Justice John Marshall. The name 
Jane Marshall had been generations in the family. 
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Several gentlemen were attentive to Miss Neil at 
the time, among them Colonel John Hay, Mr. Lincoln's 
private secretary, and Colonel Albert Gallatin Law- 
rence of Newport, one of the heroes of Fort Fisher. 
Miss Denison's chief admirer was Captain Rufus King 
of the 4th U. S. Artillery. We were much together. 
Miss Neil and I soon grew to be warm friends, and in 
April we became engaged. 

Shortly after. Miss Neil went home to Columbus, 
and I soon followed. Her father made no objection to 
our engagement, except the fact that I had no profes- 
sion; lie did not deem the Army properly a profession 
in America. But having been told that I had always 
expected to study law, he stated that he should con- 
sent to our being married so soon as I became a mem- 
ber of the bar, as I would then have a profession in 
case I left the Army. 

On this visit to Columbus I was witness to one of 
those rare and curious phenomena, a shower of fishes. 
One afternoon there came up, with the usual meteoro- 
logical prelude, an exceptionally heavy thunder-storm. 
We watched from the house the approaching clouds 
and the down-pour, and on going out afterwards, were 
surprised to find the gutters and puddles in the streets 
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filled with myriads of small fish, like minnows. They 
had been sucked up by something similar to a water- 
spout from the ponds or streams, and showered down 
into the citv. 

In accordance with Mr. Neil's condition, I very 
earnestly set to work, in the intervals of my other 
duties, to qualify myself for admission to the bar. I 
really worked like a beaver, morning, noon and night; 
for I could not neglect my War Department matters. 
But I received my reward before I had earned it. Un- 
der the persuasion of Mrs. Denison, Mr. Neil soon 
withdrew his condition, and Miss Neil and I were 
married in October, 1865. However, I was so much 
interested in my law-studies, that I kept on; I attended 
lectures at Columbian College Law School, whenever I 
could find leisure from my office — there were luckily 
many evening lectures — and doing the work of two 
years in one, in addition to my military duties, I was 
not only graduated as one of the first three in my 
class in the following June, receiving the degree of L. 
L. B., but I was duly admitted to the bar of the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia. This fact I 
ascribe to a faculty for cramming for any given occa- 
sion, to which I have already alluded, and to a certain 
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steadiness at work in which I am once enlisted. That 
I knew much law, I vvould scarcely have the effrontery 
to claim. But, treated as a part of a polite education, 
a little knowledge of law is not a dangerous thing. It 
has served me well on many an occasion. If nothing 
more, I have learned when to go to a lawyer for advice, 
and I understand the weight and intent of what he 
says to me. It goes without saying that I have never 
practised; but my diplon)a, or rather my small knowl- 
edge of the simple principles of law, has since stood 
me in good stead, to replace my lack of business- 
training. 

I was by no means so hard-worked now that the 
war was over. The Bureau of Enrolment had practi- 
cally been merged into the Adjutant-General's Office, 
and the Bureau of Deserters, of which I had also had 
charge, was lessening in importance. But General 
Townsend desired to retain me, and I was made Mili- 
tary Superintendent of the War Department Buildings, 
and put in command of a battalion of two companies 
of general service men who were serving as clerks and 
orderlies. When the regular army was reorganized, 
these companies were transferred to the 44th United 
States Infantry, the men remaining by detail at their 
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desks in the AVar Department. My duties were prin- 
cipally to inspect the many buildings over which the 
bureaux of the Department were at tlie time spread 
and to provide against fire, of which there was much 
dread and no little danger, and which would have 
destroyed the most valuable records we then possessed. 
I also had my bureau duties in the Adjutant-General's 
Office — the winding up of my defunct Bureaux of En- 
rolment and Deserters. 

My knowledge of languages made me useful in an- 
other way. Officers of foreign armies were constantly 
coming to Washington, and I was the one who acted as 
their cicerone^ unless the visitors were of exalted rank; 
and then I assisted at the function. In his letter to 
me when I left the Department for good, General 
Townsend especially thanked me for these services. 
It was pleasant work that I had, and by no means 
onerous; there was a distinct gain in the opportunity 
of meeting many celebrated and agreeable men. My 
position gave me the custody of the captured rebel- 
flags, and wath them I adorned my office. Tliey at- 
tracted manv visitors. 

%/ 

Speaking of languages, did you ever notice how curi- 
ously the different Aryan tongues utilize the Latin or 
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Greek roots each with a terminology of its own? Our 
word corporation is plain enough; but if you use the 
word in French you will be understood to mean cor- 
porosity. No doubt some corporations — like the Alder- 
manic body of the city and Corporation of London — 
possess individual corporosity among their members; 
but that is not what is meant. Often the Latin words 
of the languages are quite interchanged by colloquial 
usage. A Frenchman travels with a "coffre" and puts 
his money in a *'tronc;" we travel with a ''trunk" and 
deposit our savings in a "coffer." Make this matter 
a study as you go along and you will enjoy it. 

My father, after a service of several years in the 
Quartermaster's Department, had resigned and come 
to Washington, and had received an appointment in 
the Treasurv. He took a house on 19th Street and 
the first winter of my married life we spent together. 
It was extremely pleasant to be once more with my 
mother. The next year, I myself hired a house, and 
from that time on lived with my own lares a,T\d jjmateSy 
until, on my retirement, I left the capital for good. 

A year later my father bought a house on II Street. 
Opposite him lived Commodore Aulick, a retired officer 
of the Navy whom I associate with a funny incident. 
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He had been the first American officer to visit the 
Sandwich Islands, and King Ka-meha-meha had given 
him one of those wonderful cloaks made of the tiny 
yellow and red feathers of a bird which has but two of 
this peculiar kind, one on each w^ing; and as these are 
only reproduced annually, myriads of birds must be 
captured, and the cloak takes many years to manufac- 
ture. The old Commodore began one day telling me 
about this cloak of his, and referred to His Majesty as 
King Ka-meha-meha, pronouncing it much like Ca- 
may or- niaj^or, barring the final rs, and with the accent 
on the may. I listened, but had no idea of whom he 
was talking. Finally it dawned on me that His Maj- 
esty was no other than my school-days friend, whom I 
had been brought up to call King Kam-e-ham-^'hay 
pronounced ore rotundo like Cammy-hammy-ha, with 
the accent on the am and ha. The modern and no doubt 
correct pronunciation quite emasculates the gorgeous 
old savage, whose very name — '^ Kam-e-ham-e-ha!'' — 
suggests a cannibal brandishing a spear or a war-club, 
and strikes terror into one's soul; while ''Ka-meha- 
meha" might well be a civilized Hawaiian in a paper 
collar and swallow-tail coat. 
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In January, 1867, my son Neil was born, amid 
great rejoicing. Being the first child, he was natur- 
ally subjected to the usual course of experiments in 
which every young father and mother indulge. But 
gifted with a good constitution he pulled through. 

A curious incident occurred when Neil was about 
ten months old. Sitting one morning at my desk in 
the office, busy on some work wliich was engrossing 
my entire attention, I suddenly felt so strong an im- 
pulse to go home that it interrupted me. I kept at 
work, however, for a minute or two longer, but the 
impulse remained so powerful, that I got up, put on 
my hat and started to walk towards my house. Before 
I had gone more than a few steps the absurdity of my 
act overcame me: I returned and sat down to work. 
But unable to keep my mind on the subject 1 had in 
hand, after some minutes spent in vain efforts to do 
so, I again put on my liat and started for home. No 
sooner had I reached the corner, than up came gallop- 
ing my negro lad, bareback, who l)reathlessly informed 
tliat little Neil had been badly scalded. 
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similar work — will begin to speak of the same subject, 
though she may have no idea of what book I have in 
hand. We constantly find ourselves thinking of the 
same thing or person. Much of this is no doubt coinci- 
dence; all of it cannot be so. Science may never re- 
duce telepathy to rules, like logic, for each human life 
is too short to unravel the mystery that envelopes it, 
but it none the less exists. The Hindoos have quite 
outstripped us Europeans in the occult sciences; while 
we have been money-grubbing and creating things of 
practical value, they have trained their mental powers. 
That much of what is called telepathy is humbug, or 
depends on unsafe evidence, must be confessed; but 
after you have intelligently sifted out all this, there 
remains a vast body of the real thing. 

How much the Hindoos know, we cannot ascertain: 
a Brahmin will not discuss the occult with an Euro- 
pean — his caste forbids. But with nothing else to do, 
whv should not a Brahmin excel in intellectual feats — 
by which I do not mean philosophy so much as occult- 
ism? A Brahmin can get food anywhere; any Hindoo 
will give him a handful of rice, which suffices for a 
meal; a half-yard of cotton cloth will cover his naked- 
ness; he sleeps suh te(jmme facjL Literally all his time 
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may be devoted to the mysterious powers of the hu- 
man mind, and his forbears for an hundred generations 
have improved the same opportunities. He has more- 
over just the medium on which his powerful will can 
operate — an ignorant, caste-ridden people. How^ 
should he not excel? To him telepathy is a well-known 
art, merely the door to greater hidden wonders. It is 
telepathy with which he begins, and he has got far 

bevond it. 

•/ 

Hypnotism vies wdth telepathy in the Hindoo's 
equipment. The trick, common in India, of a juggler 
throwing a rope up in the air and then climbing up it, 
is contra nuturam ; and the fact that numerous people 
(among them one I knew) have taken photogra])hs of 
the thing, and that the plate is alwa^^s blank, points 
to the opinion that the juggler has hypnotised his 
audience. The laying of a hyp?iotised man on a bed 
of sword points, then removing all tlie swords and 
leaving the subject suspended in the air, is equally im- 
possible and unphotograpliable. But by hypnotising 
the audience, and "suggesting" tlie suspended man to 
them, it is explicable. The wonder lies in the ability 
to hypnotise a multitude; but I believe the Hindoo 
can do it — does do it. 
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XXXIX 



In 1866 the new regular army was organized. Mr. 
Stanton intended that I should have the commission 
of Major of the 44th Infantry and, as the records 
show, the very first batch of appointments prepared 
and sent to the President for his signature contained 
my name for that place. I had never yet used any 
political influence. As repeatedly said, I am not 
worldly-wise, and I do not know how to go at work of 
this kind. I knew Mr. Stanton's intention, which he 
had been kind enough to intimate to me; and it was 
General Townsend's desire to keep me in command of 
my peculiar battalion in the War Department. But 
politics rule the roost. Though President Johnson 
had always been a good friend of mine, he found him- 
self confronted with a great array of influence in favor 
of another claimant. Major Trotter, while on my side 
there was no word of any kind put forward; and more- 
over the President and Secretary of War were at odds. 
I did not even hear of the matter until after my name 
had been erased and the other officer's substituted. 
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And so I lost the rank in the regular army intended 
for me by the War Department. 

I by no means lack ambition in a certain way. I 
am ambitious to do good work, greedily ambitious of 
accomplishment. But I have never been ambitious in 
the way of seeking preferment any more than ambi- 
tious of being a society man. The same characteristic 
lies at the root of both. When preferment has come 
to me I have been grateful ; but I have never sought 
it. In this case, my competitor got the majority: I 
was commissioned as a captain in the regular army. I 
do not remember that I was grievously disappointed — 
I did not at the time begrudge Major Trotter the com- 
mission. Today, at over fifty years of age, I should 
enjoy more than then having been thus rewarded, and 
be prouder of it. 

My brevets came to me in the same way. I never 
sought them, though it was the fashion of the day to 
apply for brevets; but they were given on the sugges- 
tion of my superiors. I am especially proud of the 
commission of Lieutenant Colonel given me for gallan- 
try at Gettysburg — and yet what did I do more than 
thousands of others, how much less than those who 
fell there? To do one's duty really is no merit; nor 
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should it be rewarded. In a great war like ours, where 
an average of four hundred men a day for four years 
were killed or wounded in battle, there is scant room 
for the reward of individual heroism. Thousands upon 
thousands of acts of exceptional heroism were buried 
in the gigantic work to be done and in the myriads 
striving to do it, which elsewhere would have earned 
the Schwarze Adler or the Victoria Cross. A brave 
act is gauged by its surroundings. At the Bloody 
Angle there were ten thousand men who earned the 
Medal of Honor. Not one got it Had Manassas been 
the only battle of the Civil War, think you that the 
officers of my regiment, which lost seventy-four per 
cent of its numbers in capturing the railroad-cutting, 
would not have been decorated? But heroism there 
was swallowed up in the overwhelming disaster. 
Success is measured by circumstances as much as by 
effort. Like morals, heroism is relative. 

This aphorism is as true in civil as in military life. 
A friend of mine who has been singularly successful 
as a lawyer and a business man, Col. Tom Livermore, 
now Vice President of the Calumet and Hecla, some 
years ago conducted with some of the financial kings 
of Europe a negotiation involving many hundred mil- 
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wooden leg, with a grin, "that's true enough; but you 
aint no good when you git there!" 



XL 



During my last three years in the War Department 
I was not kept particularly busy, and I had abundant 
opportunity to resume my old habit of writing. I 
wrote for the Galaxy — the predecessor of Scribner's 
and the Century, — for Putnam's Magazine, for Harper's 
and Packard's, and for numberless other periodicals. 
But I undertook no larger work until much later. I 
was well paid for my literary labor, and some of my 
articles were popular. One in particular — "Tied Up 
by the Thumbs" — was copied, at full length, in scores 
of daily papers. 

At this time we lived in a pretty little house on 
17tli Stn^et just above the War Department. M}- pay 
was good; Mr. Neil was generous in presents to his 
daughter; Washington society was not at that day 
founded on money; culture and good birth were rather 
prized; and we had all that heart could wish. Of 
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lions. To my query, when he reached home, whether 
he had to sharpen his wits to measure himself with 
the>e great men, he replied; ^'Why, no, Dodge; those 
men were not half as hard to wrestle with as many of 
the little men you and I have tackled in cases not 
worth ^10,000." Only one per cent of the waste of 
good gray-matter tells; ninety-nine per cent falls on a 
field of unfruitful conditions. 

I have heretofore referred to the two companies of 
enlisted clerks and orderlies under my orders in the 
War Department. They were all disabled, but entirely 
serviceable at their peculiar duties. I presume it is 
difficult to gauge the relative value, or lack of value of 
a disabled man, — the relative undesirability of wounds. 
I have always wished for instance that I had lost an 
arm rather than a leg; and yet I might regret the 
change. There were, in 1866, two regiments in the 
regular army recruited from disabled men exclusively, 
the 44th and 45th Infantry. The men could do guard- 
duty at the War Department and sundry light work 
perfectly well, but they were an odd lot. Said a one- 
armed hero of the 44th one day to a one-legged brave 
of the 45th: ^'Why, man, what good are you anyhow? 
You can't git nowhere!" ^^No," replied he of the 
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wooden leg, with a grin, " that's true enough ; but you 
aint no good when you git there!" 



XL 



During my last three years in the War Department 
I was not kept particularly busy, and I had abundant 
opportunity to resume my old habit of writing. I 
wrote for the Galaxy — the predecessor of Scribner's 
and the Century, — for Putnam's Magazine, for Harper's 
and Packard's, and for numberless other periodicals. 
But I undertook no larger work until much later. I 
was well paid for my literary labor, and some of my 
articles were popular. One in particular — ^^Tied Up 
by the Thumbs" — was copied, at full length, in scores 
of daily papers. 

At this time we lived in a pretty little house on 
17th Street just above the War Department. My pay 
was good; Mr. Neil was generous in presents to his 
daughter; Washington society was not at that day 
founded on money; culture and good birth were rather 
prized; and we had all that heart could wish. Of 
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course we had colored servants, — the race of good 
household negroes had not yet died out; and we got a 
number through some Southern friends, from Arling- 
ton, General Lee's estate. All my children had negro 
"mammies." Some of the servants came North with 
us. One of our maids was named Kitty, and a funny 
thing occurs to me about her. 

Every one who has lived in Washington in the old 
days remembers the habit of sitting on the ^^ stoops," 
or front door-steps, of an evening; and it was common 
for young gentlemen to pay their many duty-calls by 
passing from stoop to stoop; and then remaining at a 
favorite one until late. The usual entrance to the 
kitchen of Washington houses was under the stoop, 
and here the colored servants were wont to sit, after 
cleaning up, to hear what the Svhite folks' were say- 
ing; and any witticism above was sure to be followed, 
not only by the laughter of the participants, but by a 
suppressed giggle of the listeners below. If the 'white 
folks' were not talking, the 'colored folks' would 
often converse audibly. 

One night, we were sitting quietly on our stoop, and 
heard Kitty, who was an exceptionally nice and 
cleanly girl, discourse to a friend on the subject of 
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personal ablutions. The friend's answer was charac- 
teristic: ''Yes, Kitty," quoth she, ''I allers takes a 
baph (bath) once ebery season/* Then, after a short 
pause: "But somehow, dis season, Fze kinder 'glected 

mvself!" 

•/ 

This "kinder 'glected myself became proverbial 
in our circle for any unkempt or 'ill-groomed' appear- 
ance. 

The most interesting and important event in the 
War Office in which I had any hand was the Johnson- 
Stanton imbroglio in 1867. The President sought to 
turn Mr. Stanton out of the War Department, and 
appointed, as Secretary of War ad interim^ General 
Lorenzo Thomas, who was Adjutant General, but had 
for years been on outside duty, while General E. D. 
Townsend replaced him. Mr. Stanton refused to turn 
over the Department, closed its doors, barricaded him- 
self in the building, and held it against the President 
and General Thomas, under the Tenure of Office Act. 
To protect Mr. Stanton, Major Carr of the Army was 
detailed with a number of men; and I retained my po- 
sition in charge of the buildings. Between us we held 
the War Dei)artment, allowing no one in or out, ex- 
cept the regular employees, for weeks; and finally Mr. 
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Stanton prevailed. He did not leave the building 
during the entire period. It was a curious condition 
for a Cabinet officer thus to defy the President; per- 
haps the act would not stand the -test of constitutional 
investigation; but those were the days of martial-law, 
and of might rather than right. A great deal depended 
on the outcome, as Mr. Stanton knew, — and all's well 
that ends well. I was kept very busy, night and day, 
while on this duty. 



XLI 



My wife was a sincere churchwoman, and I had 
always been a steady church-goer. Under her influ- 
ence and at her earnest desire, I was in 1866 confirmed 
as a member of the Episcopal Church. We had long 
had a pew at St. John's. All this came about natur- 
ally. The infinite is a matter of the heart and not of 
the mind. Entirely frank, I believe, in my church- 
life, I do not think it affected my conduct either way; 
nor do I suppose I should have joined the church had 
it not been at my wife's instance. I have always tried 
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to live a decent life, and to do, so far as a human 
being can do, the fair thing by everybody. I claim no 
more morality or honesty than any one else possesses; 
but I should be heartily ashamed if any one could 
truthfully say to my face that I had dealt unfairly by 
him or her. Conscious of being far from as good as I 
ought to be, yet I have never had a dispute with any 
person which I was not perfectly willing to leave to 
the arbitration of three honest men. While I was an 
active member of the church, I do not think I was any 
better or any worse for it; imless I was worse from 
the fact that I often went to church when I would 
rather have done something else. Mere self-denial, or 
a habit of giving an example, are not to my mind ex- 
hibitions of virtue. They may be Pharasaical. 

After a good many years of church-membership and 
a good deal of experience with men, I think I have 
found as many reliable, upright folk out of the church 
as in it. I have moreover found a certain narrow and 
uncharitable method in the church which does not ex- 
ist outside. Christianity has certainly made the world 
better; but most churches do not deal so much in 
Christianity as they do in dogma. If you agree with 
their peculiar doxy, you are orthodox and all right, 
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and you may even wander a good deal from the 
straight path without suspicion; but beware if you 
disagree with their pet doxies. Nothing that you do 
is then right. On the whole, the most unchristian 
conduct I have anywhere found has been within Chris- 
tian church-circles. I would rather be judged by men 
belonging to no creed, than by men belonging to any 
one sect. Your "good church-member" is often the 
most prejudiced man alive, and if you will take the 
list of defaulters and other what might be called 
reputable law-breakers, you will find in it a larger 
proportion of churchmen than you would believe, un- 
less statistically shown. Religion need not be a cloak; 
but it all too often is so. 

I have always kept a pew in the church of whatever 
Episcopal parish I happened to be near, for the sake 
of my children; and have reared them to man and 
womanhood as members of the church. Since then I 
have cared less for such things and have allowed the 
children all latitude to do as they deemed best. But 
I do not believe that I think or act any the less up- 
rightly for being outside the church; nor do I think 
that a so-called religious life necessarily tends to up- 
rightness. Tiiere is as much honest dealing among 
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outsiders; and the one man I should not trust would 
be the one who outwardly mixed his religion with his' 
daily affairs. 

I like to be a part of the growing liberalism of the 
churches. My wife and I, to-day late in the nineties, 
rarely go to church in America; but we are quite 
common church-goers in Paris. Although Protestants, 
we are regular worshippers at mass; and in the church 
of St. Roch a certain place is habitually kept for us. 
We like the ceremonial and music. 

I have rarely been made more conscious of the 
weakness of our Christian church dogmas than once, 
in Jerusalem, when I got into a friendly and long talk 
with a Mohammedan gentleman. From politics, busi- 
ness, antiquities, local gossip and travel, we finally 
drifted to religion. He spoke excellent French, hav- 
ing been a diplomat. "You Christians," said he, in 
the most plausible manner, "misconceive us sons of 
the Prophet. We know much more about your relig- 
ion than you do of ours. To us Abraham is as great 
as to you; Jesus is one of the prophets in the esti- 
mation of every follower of Mohammed. I think I 
probably know the life and doctrine of Jesus more 
intimately than you do. There is nothing so beautiful 
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or worthy as his utterances and his life; only we do 
not consider Jesus to be tlie Son of God. Moreover, 
we think you Christians have all wandered from the 
pure teachings of Jesus to doctrinal issues; and we 
WTjnder at the niunber of your theologies. All Mo- 
hammedans read the Koran alike; not f^o Christians 
the Bible. You have scores of denominations: Roman- 
Catholics, Greek-Catholics, Armenians, Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, Methodists, Congregationalists, and 
others; and none of these sects agree in doctrine. 
Now there is little doctrinal dispute among Moham- 
medans. What there is breeds slight disagreement. 
But mark what I see among you Christians. Here in 
Jerusalem, the holy city, in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, the most sacred spot to a Christian in the 
wide world, what do I find? In one y)lace an altar 
erected by the Ronum Church; in another an altar of 
the Greek Church; in another an altar to the god of 
the Armenians, and so on. At none of these altars 
will the others worship, and the priests wage never 
ceasing doctrinal war. So bitter is the feud, and so 
acrimonious are the doctrinal disputes, that on Easter 
Day, your most holy feavst, unless the Turkish govern- 
ment sent a battalion of Mohammedan soldiers into 
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this your most holy Church to preserve order, you 
would cut each other's throats on the steps of the 
altars. Would Jesus have countenanced this? Now," 
continued my friend, "it is not that we Mohammedans 
lack sympathy with the Christian beliefs, but that see- 
ing how much you differ among yourselves, we are 
well satisfied to belong to a religion in which all be- 
lieve alike." What was there to say? Silence was 
the best answer to so calm and reasonable an attitude. 
'^ After all," he concluded, "there is but one God, and 
whoever may be his true prophet, the law of kindness 
and truth, the Sermon on the Mount, is the best guide 
to follow." Could a Christian say more? 

I had expected to remain perhaps the rest of my 
active life in the War Department. I was familiar 
with certain duties and could make myself as entirely 
useful in bureau-duty as an able-bodied officer. Gen- 
eral Townsend desired to retain me. But as the 
sequelae of the war quieted down, there grew to be 
too large a number of officers without specific places 
to fill; and in order to provide vacancies, Congress 
passed an act compulsorily placing all disabled officers 
upon the retired list. This threw me off duty, and 
in 1870 I was retired, much against my grain — for 
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it took me out of the line of promotion. Had I 
not been retired, I should to-day be a general- 
officer. 

In some respects I was better off. My time became 
my own, and a retired officer's only duties are to re- 
port by letter once a month to the Adjutant General, 
and to draw his pay — if indeed this be a duty. They 
are liable to be detailed as professors of military- 
science in colleges, and in a few other places; but 
as applicants much outnumber places, there is little 
chance of a retired officer being put on duty, except 
in time of war. Most men consider that a retired 
officer occupies an exceptionally enviable position. 
He belongs to a class of whom it is said that 
they rarely die and never resign. But to be an 
army officer and to be refused duty when you de- 
sire it — as to-day in the Spanish War I do — is not 
pleasant. 
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XLII 



Just as I was planning to go North, I received a 
letter from Gordon McKay, who stood at the head of 
a great business in Boston, offering me a position in 
his concern. Colonel McKay (he had been on Gover- 
nor Briggs' Staff, in the forties) was an old family 
friend from Pittsfield. I was naturally glad to find 
an employment by which to eke out my retired pay, 
and accepted the offer. It has always been allowed 
by the War Department to officers of the army on the 
retired list to engage in trade, or even to live abroad 
with the formality of special permission "to go beyond 
sea;" and many retired oflBcers avail themselves of 
the right. 

I have always disliked business; I do not think my- 
self cut out for it, and lack the training it demands; 
for while recognizing the unquestionable fact that 
among the strongest and perhaps the most useful men 
in our community are the broad-gauge merchants, 
there are too many petty details in business to appeal 
to my liking. But having always had my way to 
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make in the world, and having then two children, Neil 
and Emily, my exchequer needed replenishing, for 
I was not of the kind to ask .or expect assistance 
from my father-in-law, however able or willhig he 
might be to give it. 

My dislike for business is of the kind which prevents 
my giving my whole mind and effort to it, year in 
and year out. My ideas and aspirations wander off 
into academic paths. I am capable (say other people) 
of doing exception illy good work on a given negotia- 
tion, for weeks or months. I am often called a keen 
business diplomat; but I am restive under the detail 
and petty parings of a closely conducted business. As 
a salesman I should not be able to earn my bread and 
butter; as a buyer I can never get the last five per 
cent discount; as an executive I dislike to cut em- 
ployes down to a mere living w^age. In other words 
my mind rather incHnes to quieter pursuits. In busi- 
ness I am like the impressionist, of w^hom some one has 
said that he paints his picture up to the point where it 
is really difficult to take the next step, and then stops 
and calls it an ^'impression." And yet I know, and 
my associates know, that I have made a great deal of 
money — for other people. For myself, I have had all 
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I have needed, more than I deserve, and I have led a 
happy life. Surely this is enough! 

I took up with alacrity my new duties in the McKay 
Association. It happens that I have a good deal of 
mechanical knack, while possessing no trained ability 
in mechanics. I have done a good deal in the way of 
inventing and improving machines, and some of these 
have been valuable. I enjoy this sort of thing, in its 
way, too; but I prefer my military or literary work. 
It is a case of ^'not that I love Caesar less but Rome 
more." 

I should prefer to skip all this part of my life; for, 
inasmuch as I cordially hate business, so do I equally 
dislike to talk about it. But I am tempted to mention 
one or two things which are reminiscent: the timber- 
land I bought in the North Cumberland country for 
instance, in order to tell a queer story anent that 
region — one of the oddest in America, and filled with 
people as strange and as wild as the Arabs of the 
Syrian desert. Despite the exceptional mineral le- 
suurces of the Appalachians, their chief industry is 
still lumbering, and many people support themselves 
by cutting and floating down logs during the spring 
freshets. On the lower waters are numerous lumber- 
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ing outfits. One of the poor whites of the upper 
Cumberland was down near Pineville one day, and 
took much interest in a saw-mill. He inquired where 
he could get one like it, and was given the name of 
the parties in Louisville who set it up. On writing to 
these nuiaufacturers, he promptly received answer 
that they would put up a duplicate of the mill he had 
seen for $5,000. His ideas as to money were well ex- 
pressed in the postal card he sent back: "John Doe & 
Co., Louisville. Dear Sirs, What in hell do a man 
with $5,000 want of a saw mill? Yours truly, Jack 
Spratt." I once saw this postal card. 

There are a queer lot, up there. I have met men in 
the North Cumberland region who had never seen a 
wheeled vehicle, had never seen a negro. Fancy this 
in Kentucky! They are the descendants of the inden- 
tured servants, sold from England, generations ago, for 
various terms to the Virginia planters. These servants 
ran away from their masters and sought refuge in the 
mountains. You can scarcely expect the present popu- 
lation to inherit all the cardinal virtues from their 
criminal ancestors. But, though they will shoot you 
from behind a tree if they suspect you of being a land- 
grabber or a United States Marshall hunting for "moon- 
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shiners," they are kindly. A man will give you bed 
and board and refuse your money; he will walk with 
you five miles to show you the way to Peter Snooks'. 

My friend Procter, Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission, says that, when riding through this 
region with Charles Dudley Warner, he once stopped a 
few minutes at the house of a poor white he knew 
thereabouts, and after waiting in the saddle, as is 
usual, for the man to come out and call off his dogs, 
stayed awhile to chat. Having asked if any one had 
been shot lately, the man, who had sat down on his 
hams, as all semi-chairless people do, answered "No; 
there aint a' been no one shot sence Jack Howard shot 
Bill Devens," and then added in the slow nasal drawl 
of the country ; "Mr. Procter, I don't believe in this 
here shootin' business. If Jerry Thomson i^isults me, 
what's the use o' my shootin' Jerry? What I want to 
do is to a(j(jeroate Jerry. What's the use o' my shoot- 
in' Jerry? That aint a aggervatin' Jerry — why^ he's 
dead!'' A deal of wisdom in this! 

Like many other lambs I went largely into mining, 
and put no end of my hard-won earnings into glitter- 
ing but senseless schemes. My annual fleece, for 
many years, averaged five figures in value. One of 
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my investments was the Sao Cyriaco mine in Brazil, 
of which I speak solely on account of its curious out- 
come. I had got hold of the scheme accidentally 
through Mr. James E. Mills, of whom Professor Agassiz 
spoke to me in the highest terms, and I induced sev- 
eral of my friends to join me in putting some ^250,000 
into it. 

Tliere are few instances in w^hich native 'cuteness 
has won against scientific training to he found, which 
are as noteworthy as that told by the failure of this 
enterprise. James E. Mills was a markedly able man, 
but he was outdone by the mother-wit of an old negro. 
He had gone down to Brazil to examine a true-gold 
mine, but reported against it. While on the property, 
the owner pointed out an unusual gravel deposit, say- 
ing that he had always imagined it to contain gold. 
Mills undertook to examine it for tliis gentleman, who 
gave him an old slave to do the i)an-washing. There 
was in reality not an ounce of gold in the whole de- 
posit; but for several months this old darkey, by 
sleight of hand, managed to smuggle some gold into 
every pan of the thousands he washed; and as a result 
Mills imagined he had found, under novel geological 
conditions, a large gold-bearing belt which was fabu- 
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lously rich for placer-mining. The old darkey kept 
some gold dust on his person and always succeeded 
in showing "color" in each pan-full. He would chew 
tobacco in which there was some gold dust, and now 
and then spit in the pan; or he would wet his thumb 
and put it in his waistcoat pocket where he had gold 
dust; or in some way he would manage to get "color" 
where his master needed it. Mills reported on the 
property, believed thoroughly in it, and himself went 
down to open it for us. Not until we had spent all 
our capital on a dam and sluice to procure the water 
to wash this wonderful deposit, did Mills discover the 
trick which had been played on him. What he lost 
in reputation we lost in hard money. Mother-wit had 
got ahead of scientific training. 

So much only for my active business life, which 
lasted not over a dozen years, and which was a mix- 
ture of success and failure, of gain and loss. No one 
can do several things at the same time and succeed in 
all. Not but what a man may superintend and be the 
moving spirit of several enterprises, but he must have 
able lieutenants to look after the detail of each; and 
he must live a strictly business life, untempted by lit- 
erary or other dreams. I have been a Jack of all 
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trades — and I ought to confess master of none. Had 
I stuck to letters, I should have done hetter work. 
But though literature be a good cane, it is a poor 
crutch. I might have starved meanwhile. 

In 1881 I began my serious literary work. While 
continuing to be financially connected with several 
enterprises, I have only at exceptional and generally 
short periods been the active worker, devoting my best 
time to what I much prefer, a life of letters. 

To speak of my own book-work recalls the last 
year of my good father's life, which he spent under 
ray roof-tree in Cambridge, busily enriching the peri- 
odical literature of the day. Beside our hearth my 
wife delighted to make him comfortable, and the 
children contributed to his happiness. I always 
dwell on the event as an opportunity rarely afforded 
a son to acknowledge to a father part of a debt he can 
never repay. 
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XLIII 



From 1870 to 1878 we had been living in Cam- 
bridge and spending our summers at the beach or in 
the mountains. Under the Harvard elms my other 
three children were born: Theodore, who lived not 
much over a year, Theodora and Jane Marshall. 

In connection with 
Theodora's name 
there occurred an im- 
usual circumstance. 
She was first chris- 
tened Jane Marshall, 
her mother's, grand- 
mother's, and great- 
grandmother's name 
— running in fact 
several generations 
further back; but 
when little Theodore 




Theodore. 



died, mv wife desired to change the baby's name to 
Theodora. I had vast difficulty in inducing the rec- 
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tor of Christ Church, Dr. Hoppin, who had baptised 
her, to make any note of the change of name on the 
church register. He maintained that the child had 
been christened Jane, and Jane it must be, her life 
through. All my arguments were wasted. In vain I 
adduced the then familiar example of General Grant, 
wlio was christened Hiram Ulysses; and asked wheth- 
er all his official acts were void because he had 
changed his name, by no legal process but by accident 
or simple volition, to Ulysses S., and had so signed it 
to proclamations,. Acts of Congress and commissions. 
Dr. Hoppin was inflexible; and I believe that the sole 
fact that I had been liberal to Christ Church per- 
suaded him to add a foot-note to the baptismal 
register, stating that the child was now called 
Theodora. 

After all, a name is a mere means of identification; 
and you or I may change our names at will, unless 
tliere be some statute forbidding it, or unless we, by so 
doing, commit a fraud or work an injury to another 
person. If I, christened John Doe, see fit to change my 
name to Peter Snooks, I may lawfully do so, if it be not 
to defraud someone; and if it be, I am punishable for the 
fraud and not for the change of name. Suppose some- 
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one not knowing the change leaves me a legacy as 
"John Doe", all I have to do is to prove that I, now 
Peter Snooks, was once John Doe, and am the person 
to whom the legacy was intended to come. 1 might 
have some difficulty in proving my case, but that 
would be the penalty 1 should pay; there is no other. 
In many countries, to chance one's name is forbidden 
by the law, unless some prescribed legal steps are 
taken to publish the fact to the world; but nowhere, 
I think, in America. Means of such publication are 
provided by statute everywhere; but it is generally 
permissive, not mandatory. 

We greatly enjoyed our residence in the beautiful 
University town. We lived on Quincy Street, opposite 
the old gymnasium, and had the i)leasure of knowing 
most of the College people. Every one who has ever 
tasted it, appreciates the rational basis of the society 
which clusters under the elms of such a New England 
College. There is so much simplicity and so much 
that mere money will not buy. John D. Rockefeller 
was right in saying that the poorest man alive is he 
who has money and nothing else. Referring back to 
my tirade against "society," I wish distinctly to dis- 
claim having any lance to break with the society 
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usually residing among the halls of our older univer- 
sities. Its raison (TStre cannot be gainsaid. Its equal 
exists in few places. I remember one odd remark, 
dropped anent us in a perfectly friendly way shortly- 
after we had come to Cambridge. I kept horses, as 
for years I had done, and a carriage for my wife. 
Some neighbor who had not yet called on her, asked 
another lady who had done .^o: ^'Wlio is Mrs. Dodge, 
and what is she like?*' ''Oh," came the answer, *'you 
must go and call on her; she is very nice — though she 
does keep a coup^." 

T had purposed here to set down some of the sayings 
and doings of my children, but as they varied little 
from the commonplace, it will save space and patience 
to refrain. 

One of the very best true stories of a child is how- 
ever that of the son of Professor E. of Cambridge, 
whom his father was one evening examining, as was 
his wont, in relation to what he had learnt that day. 
The little shaver had been studying anatomy, and half 
asleep, told his father in a tired whine that he had 
learned all about the human body; and he naturally 
got it mixed with his grammar lesson. Drawled he: 

*'The human body is divided into three parts: the 
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head, which contains the brain; the thorax, which con- 
tains the heart and hmgs; and the abdomen, which 
contains the bowels — er — er — the bowels, of which 
there five-A-E-I-O-U and sometimes W and Y. 



XLIV 



No sooner established in Cambridge, than I resumed 
my constant habit of years, of taking my exercise in 
the saddle. Being extremely busy, it was more con- 
venient to ride to and from Boston than to ride for 
mere exercise, and on these morning and evening rides, 
my constant companion was Mr. George L. Foote, the 
banker. We started after breakfast, and, when we 
could do so, appointed an hour to ride home. 

At that day scarcely anyone in Boston rode habit- 
ually. Except old Captain Forbes and Mr. Patrick 
Grant, you saw no one in the saddle, and so unusual 
was the sight that the boys used to hoot at us on the 
way. It was not until the eighties that the habit 
crept in, and then Anglomania brought it with a 
rush. Mr. toote and I, however, kept steadily at it 
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all through the seventies, rain or shine, hot or cold. 
For me it was the only way of getting a requisite out- 
ing. In stormy weather we wore rubber coats; and 
in town we kept a partial change of clothing at the 
stable. 

I owned several good horses at this time; especially 
one big mare, sired by Alexander's Norman. She was 
the finest single-footer, save one, I have ever owned, 
and could rack a mile in better than three minutes. I 
used to ride past Beacon Park every few days, and 
young Hiram Woodruff, nephew of the celebrated 
driver and himself a good track-man, finally persuaded 
me to let him take her to see if she could not be made 
to trot. It spoiled a good saddle-beast; but the mare 
took kindly to the track, and I sold her for a big 
price. 

While living in Cambridge I had a curious experi- 
ence with a big young sorrel gelding I owned, which 
was threatened with some speed. The horse fell sick, 
and the veterinary — Dr. Saunders, one of the most 
prominent in Boston — pronounced the disease glan- 
ders. It certainly looked like glanders, of which I 
had seen a good deal myself in the army. As I was 
about to go away for some weeks, the veterinary told 
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me, the disease being dangerous, that I had better 
liave the horse destroyed; so, writing to Mr. X. hi 
North Cambridge, who took in moribund horses for 
their hide and hoofs, I explained that I wanted the 
horse killed, and sent my man up with the horse and 
the note. On my return, several weeks after, one of 
my friends said to me: "I thought that big sorrel of 
yours was dead." "So he is." '^But no, I saw him in 
town yesterday. I can't be mistaken." I went up to 
North Cambridge, to X's place. "Have you got my 
my big sorrel horse?" I asked. "I've got a big sorrel 
horse," quoth he, "but he isn't yours." "Well, I'd 
like to see your bill of sale of him, if it's my big 
sorrel." "I've got no bill of sale of him, but he was 
brought up here, with the glanders, was abandoned, 
and I've cured him, and he's my horse." Here was a 
pretty legal quarrel. My contention was that I had 
delivered the horse to him as dangerous to man and 
beast, and, in consideration that he should kill it, he 
should have hide and hoofs, as was the custom and his 
habit. His contention was (he denied receipt of my 
letter) that the animal had been abandoned near his 
place, moribund, and he had picked it up and cured it, 
and therefore owned it; that by abandoning it, I had 
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divested myself of my property in it. He claimed to 
have spent a deal of money in the treatment. 

I demanded the horse, and on refusal, replevied it; 
but the case did not come to trial; I paid X. roundly 
for his trouble and he gave over the case. 

Glanders is always fatal. The horse no doubt had 
a very bad case of strangles, a tiiroat disease of young 
horses. But X. always claimed tliat it was glanders, 
and that he was able to cure the disease. 

I have a number of pleasant recollections of Cam- 
bridge. I got to know many of the Harvard faculty 
— what association can be more delightful? — and the 
academic atmosphere of the place is what I could al- 
ways wish to breathe. We lived next door to Pro- 
fessor Louis Agassiz, and one of the most charming 
pictures I remember is connected with him, and with 
old Professor Hagen, the entomologist, who used every 
morning to pick up Professor Agassiz on his way to 
the Museum, and then pass by our house. Little Neil, 
at the time five years old and a rolly-polly cherub of a 
lad, would often be playing in the front yard as these 
two dignified and learned men of science passed by; 
and they, as simple as they were wise, would beckon 
to him, take him between them, dancing along with 
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each hand in one of theirs, tell him a story and, when 
they reached the Museum, show him some new and 
wonderful stuffed creature, spin him a yarn about it, 
and then send hiui dancing home. Another delightful 
memory of Cambridge is associated with the Dante 
Society, of wliich I was an unworthy member, for I 
am not a Dantesque scholar. But there has been for 
me no greater pleasure than to listen to the annual 
address of James Russell Lowell, or of Charles Eliot 
Norton, eacli of them a truly exceptional speaker, 
with a quiet and scholarly eloquence quite beyond 
criticism. 

One of my regular outings was a spring or fall trip 
to Moosehead Lake for the fishing. Altogether I went 
there a dozen times, and got to know the lake well. 
On several occasions Mr. Neil was with me. We 
usually camped out, often two or three days' distance 
from any place. The guide I was apt to have was old 
Peter Ronco, a Canadian Indian, and a strange old 
fellow, who had worn a round hole in his teeth by 
constantly sucking a clay pipe; and unhappy enough 
he was when the hole got worn so big that it would 
no longer securely hold the pipe, and he had to shift 
to the other side of his moutli, and begin a new hole. 
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At one time Mr. Neil and I made a series of excur- 
sions among the smaller lakes of New Hampshire. 
We had a very light flat-bottomed boat built, of a size 
that would go on the running-gear of a Concord wagon ; 
we packed our odd travelling-team with our traps, and 
set out, taking in our route all the ponds where there 
were no boats, and thus getting many a fine string of 
trout. We were the first men to cast a fly in Wake- 
field pond, a lake eight or ten miles long, which had 
been stocked with black bass some dozen years before. 
The old farmer, at whose house we put up, laughed at 
our light rods: ''Why man, you can't catch no bass 
with that there rigginM" quoth he; but we soon 
showed him his error. The first evening and morn- 
ing that we fished, Mr. Neil caught one hundred and 
five, and I one hundred and one good-sized black bass; 
and (big as the yarn sounds) twenty-one of mine were 
landed in seven casts, three at a time. They were so 
voracious that if you struck one, another and perhaps 
a third, would leap at your other flies. Shortly after 
this a club-house was built on the pond, and the fish- 
ing was spoiled in two seasons. 

Talking of fish-stories, here is a good one and a 
true. Up at the outlet of the Kennebec, a number of 
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us were fishing one fall, when, on the dam about dusk, 
I struck a double. Playing the trout, which were 
both large ones and had been well hooked, until they 
were about ready to be netted, I yet could not get 
down from the dam to net them, and no one was near 
to help me. Finally after a long struggle, my leader 
parted from my line, and both my fish made off. 
Next morning, Mr. 0. M. Holmes, one of our party, 
was fishing just below the dam, from the bank, when 
he too struck a double, and after very short play, 
landed them. To the surprise of all, they proved to 
be my trout, still coupled by \n\ leader, and one of 
them, despite the hook in his gills, had risen to 
Holmes' fly. Being held together they had not gone 
far down stream. I have known of several fish taken 
with old flies or hooks in their gills; but no incident 
so curious as this. 

I suppose that all of us who have spun yarns about 
the fish we have caught can understand why the 
average fisherman is held to be the monumental liar; 
but after all, as some one asks, why? Does not the 
Bible itself depend on the testimony of fishermen? 
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XLV 



Cambridge is a healthful place of residence; but, 
having the family tendency to asthma, I found that 
its low-lying land was unfavorable to my breathing. 
So for the matter of that was the New England cli- 
mate, which, however, has been often enough abused 
to need scant further objurgation. But I once heard 
a common man from Manchester, England, oddly 
describe a day he spent in Boston. "First," said he, 
"it snew; and then it thew; and then it blew; and 
then it friz 'orrible!" Moreover, the hard work of a 
number of years past had begun to tell upon my 
health, never having quite recovered from the strain 
of service in the field and of wounds; and as Dr. 
Morrill Wyman advised me to give up work for sev- 
eral months, being threatened with that very Amer- 
ican disease, nervous prostration, it became wise to 
make a thorough change. 

Accordingly in January 1878, we broke up house- 
keeping, and all set sail for England on the Britannic, 
then easily the best steamer afloat, and still running 
as a favorite a quarter-century later. 
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On arrival in London, we took lodgings in South 
Kensington, so that iny wife could indulge in some 
art-study at the Museum. She was as clever in draw- 
ing and in water-colors, as she was in music; but a 
faithful American mother with several young children 
has no great time to devote to either art, and here 
was an opportunity not to be neglected. 

London is a famous place for 'Modgings." You can 
take any number of rooms as furnished lodgings; have 
your own trades-people wait on you for orders, and act 
absolutely as if you were keeping house, with the 
privilege of breaking up at a week's notice. Your 
landlady sees to the service, which is wont to be fair; 
and if you take, as we did, an entire house on 
this plan, you are thoroughly comfortable, quite at 
home, and are not tied down to a long lease. Of 
course there are sharks in the lodgiug-house business 
as in every other; but London lodgings average bet- 
ter for temporary use than those in any place I know; 
and tliey have the advantage that you can get estab- 
lished in good quarters at a few hours' notice, and if 
with children avoid hotel life. 

Referring to my wife's artistic skill, I ought to 
speak of some very pretty work which she once did 
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for Monsieur Sauvear, the well known teacher of 
French in Boston. She attended his conversation- 
classes; and on the margins of the text-book, his 
"Causeries avec mes El^ves," she made in idle mo- 
ments a number of little sketches appropriate to the 
text. One fine day M. Sauveur's eye lighting on one 
of these sketches, he asked to see the volume. Later 
he begged my wife to illustrate a reprint for him, 
whicli she did; and the '^Edition Illustr^e" of the 
Causeries contains them to-day. It has passed through 
many thousands. She also did the Petites Causeries 
for him, making the drawings on the wood-blocks for 
the engraver. Photographic reproduction was then 
unknown. On one occasion my wife exhibited some 
water-color drawings at the Boston Art Society, and 
they were well received. 

This brings up an odd remark made one day at our 
dinner table by M. Sauveur, who harbored a more 
than usually hearty respect for his own literary style. 
Indeed, had he not possessed so much self-appreciation, 
he would scarcely have been so good a teacher. Re- 
ferring to a certain desirable simplicity in French 
style, he observed: "Only two people write French in 
absolute purity, moi et Georges Saiidf' 
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During part of our stay abroad we lived in Leam- 
ington, where I put Neil at school in Leamington Col- 
lege. Having a villa, 
we enjoyed our quiet 
life greatly. One can 
live in England with 
less worry than in 
America, and we took 
things as easily as 
you can in that love- 
ly country — one of 
the most beautiful 
sections of the world, 
with Stratford-on- 
Avon, Warwick Cas- 
tle and Kenilworth within easy reach. We had a 
particularly faithful, competent nurse, Maggie Fitz- 
gerald, who cared for the three little girls with lynx- 
eyed fidelity. She lived with ns altogether seven 
years, and put off her "young man" from year to year, 
until the priest forbade her to do so longer. Why 
are there not more Maggies in this world? Well, the 
big Bniganza diamond is said to be only a white topaz ; 
many a rt-gal rul)y is nothing but a spinel; and so with 
the Maggies. 
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My wife and I went through the Continent diirhig 
the summer and fall of 1878, up as far as Berlin and 
down as far as Naples. As it was her first trip, and 
my first one in Italy since I had been with my parents 
over much of the same trround as a mere bov, this out- 
ing was a great delight to both of us. Rome, which I 
had seen before the Forum was more tlian partially 
unearthed, and when the Arch of Titus was still all 
but buried, was quite a revelation to me; and the 
whole tour was successful in every sense — except one. 
In Naples I came down with Roman fever and was on 
my back three weeks. It was luckily a light case; my 
wife was at hand to nurse me, and I escaped without 
serious results. 



XLVI 



Having done so much traveling in tlie course of my 
life, if any but exceptional globe-trotting yarns were 
permitted to creep into these pages, the reader w^ould 
never see the end of them; and as other volumes con- 
tain sufficient about my trii)s in out-of-the-way places. 
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all such details are rigidly excluded here, unless some 
odd incident now and then forces its impertinent little 
self into the narrative. 

First going abroad just before the change began to 
be marked which railroad and telegraph have wrought, 
I remember many things in their all but mediaeval 
dress. Cologne Cathedral I have seen in the shape in 
which the fifteenth century left it, with the old crane 
on the one spireless tower, and with the nave of the 
church less than half-built. The crane had, a century 
before, been taken down ; but as a destructive thunder- 
storm happened to follow the act, the superstitious 
populace demanded that the crane be at once put back; 
there being some diabolism believed to exist with re- 
gard to it. I remember when Coleridge's verse, quoad 
odors, was positively accurate. One day at dinner the 
great raconteur attempted an impromptu rhyme to 
"St. Gereon," which his party had just visited, some 
one having averred that no such rhyme could be 
devised: 

Since I am a rhymster, and now, at least a merry *iin, 
Mr. Mumm^s Rudescheimer and the church of St. Gereon 
Are the only two things that are worth being known, 
In this body-and-soul-stinking town of Cologne. 
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Perhaps it is also pardonable to repeat Coleridge's 
delightful but not generally known rhyme on the sour 
Rhine wines. He and his party had just been through 
S[)ain, where they had got used to the sweet wines of 
Oporto and Xeres. One day, at dinner in the Hotel du 
Dome, this wonderful rhymster made an impromptu 
on the Liebfraunmilch they were drinking: 

In Spain, a land of monks and a})e8, 

The thin«: callfd wine doth come of giapes ; 

But on the noble river Khine, 

The thing called gripes doth come of wine. 

I can recall the time when one had to travel over 
most part of the Continent in one's own traveling 
coach, or the humbler diligence. Railroads did not 
invade Italv until well on in the sixties. You could 
not go — nor did yon want to — from the Riviera into 
Italy, other than by driving over the gorgeous Cor- 
niche Pass; and once at Genoa, you had to keep along 
on wheels. The road from Genoa to Pisa, of whose 
ninety-six railway miles over fifty are through tunnels, 
was not opened for years after. I remember — but I 
will pull my hobby-horse down; he is on a regular gal- 
lop. Talkhig, however, of the diligences, 1 must jot 
down the following doggerel translation, from my 
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Belgian school days, of the passage: Caesar, omnibus 
coiifectis, summa diligentia in Italiam profectus est. 
^^ Caesar, the omnibus being full, left for Italy on the 
top of the diligence." 

In the fall of 1878, my sister Mary came over to 
England and she and I went to France, on a visit to a 
common friend. Monsieur Lemaitre, who had a beau- 
tiful chateau near Tours, where we were royally enter- 
tained. 

We had met Monsieur Lemaitre in America, where 
he had been sent to the 1876 Exhibition by tlie French 
Soci^t^ d' Agriculture to study our wines; and had 
found him a charming fellow. He conceived a great 
admiration for Miss Dodge, and it was on her account 
that we received the invitation. 

I have rarely enjoyed anything more than this 
glimpse of French country life, my first since child- 
hood. We are wont to gauge French society by what 
we see in, or rather hear about, life in Paris. But 
this is a mistake. French country life is as simple 
and unconventional as it is in England or Germany; 
and mariages de convenance (in the sense of selling a 
young girl just out of a convent) are as rare. Home 
life, saving the difference in domestic habits, I have 
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found just about what one is used to with us; and in 
the matter of marriages the young people were always 
consulted and their preferences distinctly heeded. I 
know of a case in which the young gentleman became 
engaged to one of his cousins — a common thing in 
France — and, after a year or so, found that he pre- 
ferred her sister, who, when he had become engaged, 
had been at school, and who, shortly after, emerged 
from her chrysalis condition a perfect butterfly. The 
fiancee would not give tlie young man up; he had 
pledged her his troth, said she, and if lie would not 
marry her she would take the veil. In America, such 
a situation would not last ten minutes; but in France 
the young lady was held to be in her right, and the 
case was the subject of endless grave family consulta- 
tions. It lasted, on this basis, three or four years, 
and the dead-lock was only broken by the young gen- 
tleman going off on a two-years' Oriental tour, during 
which time the lady found another cavalier to her 
liking. Had she not done so, the twain might have 
remained single for life; for, as I remember it, the 
family felt that the engagement could not be broken 
so long as the lady refused to absolve her lover from 
his promise. 
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Monsieur Leinaitre lived charmingly. He had four 
principal domestics, the coachman and cook, who were 
man and wife, and the butler and housekeeper, also 
man and wife. The men wore livery; the women the 
pretty peasant's dress and cap. They had been with 
him from cliildhood, and their parents had served his. 
It goes without saying that everything went on 
smoothly. And such service! In addition to the 
Chateau de Bl^r^, Monsieur Lemaitre had a lovely 
'' Shooting Box," as he styled it, though it was really 
a large country house, some fifty kilometers distant 
from Bler^; and he and his son — all there were of the 
family, as his wife was dead and his daughters both 
married — lived alternately at one or the other, a few 
months at a time, with an annual trip to Paris as a 
matter of course. While we were there, tlie demSiiage- 
ment from Bl^r^ to the Shooting-Box took place. It 
was manai»:ed with sinyrular ease. Monsieur Lemaitre 
planned a pretty excursion for my sister and me to 
Azay-le-Rideau, a mediaeval chateau some miles away, 
and now the seat of an experimental Anglo-French 
University, and to the beautiful chateau of Chenon- 
ceau, at tlie close of which we were to take the train 
to a certain station, where he w^ould meet us in the 
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*^Americaine," as he called his phaeton, on account of 
its (to French eyes) exceptional lightness, and drive us 
to the Shooting-Box. We left Bl^r6 about ten, and at 
four, after a deliglitful day, reached the appointed 
place. Tlie manage at Bler6 had looked as if it were 
to remain unmoved for the next generation. Mon- 
sieur Lemaitre met us, drove us home, and when the 
door was opened by the same servant at the Shooting- 
Box, that too looked as if it had never been closed. 
Not a hitch or a delay. Oh, for such service here! 
Our blessed "all men free and equal" is well enough 
on paper, but are we so in fact? What mistress has 
as much liberty as her maid, or in the pursuit of hap- 
piness is the equal of her cook? What master can 
boast the freedom of his man? Unlimited means will 
buy service; or a happy mediocrity where little service 
is employed will save us from some friction; but w^oe 
to those who seek to "keep up appearances" on any- 
thing less than wealtlj! 

One thing in particular impressed me — the large 
income Monsieur Lemaitre derived from his forestry. 
He may have had a hundred acres of woodland, but 
he hardly ever cut down a tree; never, indeed, until 
it ceased to bear good interest and to grow. Each 
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tree was each year subjected to a lopping of all the 
branches it would bear to lose and reujain strong and 
healthy enough to reproduce them. The wood, thus 
lopped, was then cut up in short lengths, tied with 
withes in little faggots, and piled, a job at which the 
old people and children worked. The faggots were 
all sorted. Some were of wood no bigger than pipe- 
stems; the next size was as big as one's finger, and so 
on; each size having a sale for some particular purpose. 
The fine-wood faggots, which would produce a sharp, 
quick, crackling fire, were sold to the faience or porce- 
lain manufacturers, who needed a short, hot fire to 
bake their wares; a certain size was for pastry-cooks; 
another of mixed sizes for household use. The sum 
total of the annual product of the forest, without cut- 
ting down any trees, fairly amazed me at the time. I 
regret that I cannot quote it. 

In February, 1879, we all returned home, I myself, 
much stronger for the trip. 
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XLVII 



Owing to my astliinaj on our return from abroad we 
left Cambridge and went to live on the high land of 
Brookliue, in a house on Heath Hill, from which we 
overlooked the Old Reservoir and the Back Bay to 
Boston. It was a healthful place, with the finest of 
suburban views I have ever seen. 

My wife's health had begun to fail; she had been 
too faithful a mother and had never permitted anyone 
to take from her the right to nurse her children in 
sickness, or watch over them in health. New England 
winters became too severe for her. In 1879 we were 
obliged to go South, and spent some time at Kittrell's, 
N. C. The next winter we spent in Asheville, then a 
mean little town with nothing but a climate. It was a 
very cold winter. We had the luck to hire the best 
house in the place, but it was hard to keep warm. At 
one time fourteen fires were kept burning in the 
house, and one darkey did nothing hut saw and split 
wood, and feed fires. 

During these two years, I had much business in Col- 
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orado and other Western states; I was out on the 
plains among the cow-boys more or less; and I took 
a hand in a number of enterprises, from running a 
ranch and a coal-mine to building a railroad. I 
was then less at home than at any period of my 
life. 

By lier residence in the South my wife seemed to 
improve in general health; but while in Asheville a 
severe attack of rheumatic fever seriously depleted her 
strength. While on one of my trips to Denver I 
heard of her being again ill, and hurried back as fast 
as steam could carry me, hiring a special train to go 
from the main line up to Asheville; but arriving to 
find her unconscious, the day afterward she died. 

My wife was a woman of rare beauty of person and 
character. Few people earn more admiration; fewer 
deserve it so well. She had much culture, and was a 
clever nmsician and artist. Bright and entertaining, 
she was singularly modest and retiring. It used to be 
said of her, when a girl, that she could cross a ball- 
room floor with entire unconsciousness that anyone 
was observing her. Of rather a sober, earnest charac- 
ter, she yet had an unfailing fund of humor and good 
nature. To no one who ever knew her is it necessary 
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to recite her exceptionally loveable attributes, nor 
speak of lier strong, true nature. Her qualities have 
descended in goodly meai'ure to Neil. 

My wife was fond of children and used to subscribe 
to tlie "Summer Weeks" when they were first started 
in Boston. The year after her death, it was a pleasure 
to me to create a little fund to make a Seaside Home 
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house and clia)>el for the Home, and the Sisters make 
it very comfortable. Most of tiie children are un- 
kempt and ragged, next to savage indeed, when they 
go down tliere; they return clothed and in their right 
mind. It is curious how little even Boston chiklren 
know of the .sea. One little girl at the Home referred 
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to the ocean as ''that great big puddle," a puddle being 
the only out-of-doors water slie had ever seen. An- 
other could not be got to go in bathing; she feared the 
waves; but she sat on the sands watching the inces- 
sant motion. The sister in charge urged her to go in, 
but to no effect. Finally she asked her why she would 
not. "Oh,'* said the poor little body, "I'd rather wait 
till it stops!" 

It was a sad party which returned from Asheville to 
our home in Brookline. The most serious problem was 
how best to care for the girls, whom their mother had 
pledged me never to send to boarding-school, of which 
institutions she did not approve, though she had been 
at one herself. Perhaps a man is never placed in a 
situation of greater difficulty than when, with no one 
at the head of his household, he has young daughters 
to bring up, whom he desires to educate at home. 
Our case was no exception. My sister was quite un- 
suited to the task; she had too long been used to a 
life of uninterrupted ease. She was fond of entertain- 
ing the children and of being with them; but that 
much does not suffice. To frankly tell her that the 
care of the children demanded too much labor for her 
to undertake and successfully carry through was no 
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pleasant task; but Mary continued, much of the time, 
to be an inmate of my home. I needed some one wlio 
would not leave the girls too much to the tender mercy 
of a nurse, and each succeeding governess had some 
peculiar tailing. My daughter Emily was fast grow- 
ing up to be a womanly little creature, wliose strong 
maternal instinct's, coupled to great good sense for a 
after a few 
solved the prob- 
death from a 
tack succeed- 
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our future. Fi- 
young lady, 
bel Bowden, 
years had been 
my literary 
work, to come and spend the summer with our large 
family party, which included Mr. and Mrs. Neil and 
Mrs. Williams, at the Isles of Slioals, and look after 
the little girls. She did so; the girls grew fond of 
her; their grandparents and aunt heartily endorsed 
her; and the result was that she remained with us for 
good, and eventually occupied in my family much the 
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same place that an eldest daughter would have had; 
being in fact only a few years older than my sun Neil. 
This continued until 1892. 

Miss Bowden's father canieof good old Maine stock. 
Like many another wayward and impulsive lad in the 
fascinating days of the old full-rigged ship, he ran 
away to sea, and catching the roving fever, spent his 
life afloat, in every part of the world, with rare inter- 
vals ashore. A hindsome, reckless ne'er-do-well, a 
favorite with everyone and his own worst enemy, out 
of whose pockets the dollars rolled as fast as they 
came in, he lacked much of being either a model hus- 
band or an unselfish father. He was eventually lost 
at sea. Other members of Miss Bowden's family 
made up however in plodding steadiness what her 
father had forfeited in his unchecked wanderings. 
College graduates have been as plentiful among her 
relatives as among mine, and three of her uncles were 
clergymen holding cures in the towns near Boston. 
Miss Bowden had been brought up by her aunt; but 
when of age — like a brave New England girl, and too 
proud to eat the bread of idleness — she insisted on 
doing something for herself, answered my advertise- 
ment for a literary amanuensis, and went to work for 
me in 1880. 
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XLVIII 



Though doing more or less literary work from my 
early youth, I had never found time to write a book. 
In the seventies I was elected a member of the Mili- 
tary Historical Society of Massachusetts, a club at 
tliat time meeting at the house of Mr. John C. Ropes, 
the Napoleonic scholar and military critic, but since 
housed in the Cadet Armorv, and consistiutr of most 
of the distinguished ex-volunteer-officers residing in 
Boston; and for three of its meetings I wrote papers 
on Chancellorsville. The^e papers, in the winter of 
1879-80, while at Kittrell's, I enlarged into my Cam- 
paign of Chancellorsville, which w^as published in 
1881, and obtained at once a marked success. "\t is 
hard to say what part of this book is best, for it is 
all good,'' said the New York Evening Post, in a two- 
column review. This, my first venture, has since been 
accepted as the standard work on that campaign. It 
w^as dedicated to the Military Historical Society. It 
seemed to be particularly well received in the South, 
where its fairness was appreciated and made me many 
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friends. I have always been fortnnate in my relations 
with Soutlierners, whose gallant natures I cordially 
admire, even if I protest against some of their ques- 
tionable customs. But since the war men have grown 
more intelligent, at least so has the patriot wlio spells 
our Nation with a capital N; and the days of the hide- 
bound, blood3-shirt ranter are numbered. Their name 
used to be legion; now they are few. And finally the 
Spanish war has proven all of us right who, years ago, 
extended the hand of friendship to the Confederate 
soldier. I am glad to have been, in my books and 
addresses, one ofthe first to do so. 

My wife's death left me very lonely; and not being 
much of a clubman, I took to hard work as a relief. 
Of loafing I have never made mucli of a success; I am 
too nervously restless to fold my hands. Though busy 
all (lay in town, I spent my evenings at honie, among 
my books. I was with the children a great deal — I 
read aloud to them a large part of the classics, from 
Homer's Iliad down to the Vicar of Wakefield — and 
certainly tried to l)ring them up sensibly and to make 
them happy. It seemed to me for years, and to others 
who were interested, that I had abundantly succeeded. 
At that time every one said so. 
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No doubt loafing inciy be a vice; but for all that the 
intelligent y?a^in^r is rather a fine fellow. It appears 
to be the feeling of a large class in our American coni- 
nnmity that unless a man is doing something which 
earns money each day, that is, unless he buvs and sells 
or otherwise employs his hours in money-grubbing, he 
is wastint^ his time. They do not denv a man his 
right to a week's or a fortnight's outing every year; 
they ai*e glad to see him enjoy his legal holidays or his 
summer Saturday afternoons; but his work must be 
something which, in tlie way of trade or stipend, earns 
money, or else he is a loafer; and this noun is but one 
reniove, and that alone by the possession of a compe- 
tence, from a tramp. The student who burns the 
midnight oil; the literateur, unless he is a newspaper 
man; the traveller, the scientist, the bookworm, the 
delver into physics, the i)hilosopher, are all, especially 
in the ijrreat AVest. more or less lo:ifers; unless a man 
can point to a tale of dollars earned at the end of each 
year, he has wasted his time, he has loafed away a 
twelveniontli. Only a small class reco<^nizes the value 
of the work whose outcome is. solely in the future, 
whose present recompense is sterile; and this class 
too frowns, and properly so, on him who has not 
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even an occupation. To have no profession, no trade, 
not even a means of livelihood, is had enough to both 
classes; to have no occupation is deemed to be a cause 
for reproach. 

But this is clearly a mistake. I maintain that the 
intelligent Jlamur is potentially a useful member of 
society. Fie lias travelled and seen nuiny unusual 
things; he has read much and his mind is stored with 
apt quotations and useful bits of knowledge; he spends 
hours at the club, where he reaps information from 
those who have sowed ; he winnows the grain from 
the chaflf and garners a precious store of knowledge 
for distribution to others; he takes tea with the most 
intelligent of the women of his set, and while helping 
to mould the other sex, learns the newest fad and the 
latest feminine ambition; he dines at select tables and 
strews broadcast the results of his day's inquiry. He 
is full of meat; he can listen as well as talk; what he 
acquires he spreads abroad; his life is one which per- 
haps more than any other gives pleasure while distrib- 
uting intelligence. Why is he not as useful as the 
banker who works fifty years to accunuilate millions 
for his heirs to quarrel over and dissipate, or as the 
successful Wall Street gambler who clips coupons? 
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A man has but one life to live; all he can get out 
of it is his board and lodging, a quantum of pleasure 
and the opportunity of doing a little good as he goes 
aloniir. Even if he is a inulti-raillionaire, he can but 
have three meals a day and a bed to sleep on; and the 
quality of the meals and bed are of far less importance 
than the keenness of the appetite and the soundness*' 
of the sleep. If he leaves a dozen millions to his 
daughter, it is merely to handicap her in the race of 
life; to set her up as a target for tuft-hunters. How 
can she distinguish between the worthless fellow w^ho 
courts her favor and the honest one? The self-respect- 
ing man, even if attracted by her charms, will often 
decline to enter into the race for her hand with the 
blas^ coronet or the dissolute fortune-hunter; and 
her chances for a happy choice are far less than those 
of her humbler cousin whose inheritance is but a mod- 
est living. 

Moral: the idea that a man must money-grub in 
order to be useful, is an utter error. 

I have never been a good flaneur^ being always too 
much driven by the devil of unrest. I should have 
been a broader man to-dav, had I loafed in this wav, 
and been more of a club-man perhaps, than I have. 
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Eacli of us is more or less of a crank — tliat is, turns 
his own special crank too much; the flaneur can turn 
any crank, and enjoy your or my or anyone's else fad. 
Few people are as altruistic as he is. 

My next l)ook was A Bird's Eye View of Our Civil 
War, which I dedicated to Neil, for whom it was writ- 
ten, and who was then seventeen. It was published 
in 1883. This too has been a very good selling book, 
and was well received by the critics. It is a useful 
work, and though written before any of the War Rec- 
ords had been published, shows to-day very few points 
of inaccuracy. It has been largely used in school- 
libraries, and there is no one-volume history of the 
war so generally helpful, sny many of the best judges. 
So rasping a reviewer as the London Saturday Review 
not infrequently is, especially to American authors, 
was gracious enough to say tliat it was "a clearer, 
more vivid view, a more accurate outline, than any other 
available record." In 1896 1 prepared a new edition, 
corrected by the War Records, and a large sale of it 
has resulted, as an advanced school-book, or Student's 
Manual. 
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XLIX 



I NEED not here reiterate my great fondness for 
horses, nor tlie pleasure I have all my life taken in 
training them. Daily companionship with some most 
excellent equine friends and particularly with nn* 
gelding Pat, led me in 1884 to write an article eulo- 
gistic of the saddle-horse. The article outgrew any 
possible dimensions for a magazine and I gradually 
achled to it some advice on horsemanship in general, 
and published it as a book, entitled Patroclus and Pen- 
elope — A Chat in the Saddle. Appearing in 1885, it 
at once earned a remarkable success, especially in 
England, w^here it was most cordially received. "The 
spirit of a sportsman pervades it throughout," said the 
London Field. It has kept on selling moderately ever 
since. 

Hundreds of men all over the world have come up 
to me and asked if this was the Colonel Dodge who 
wrote Patroclus and Penelope, telling me that they 
were pupils of mine, and had learned to ride from its 
pages. I have made scores of friends through the 
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medium of my horse books. These chatty screeds are 
my most successful popuhir ventures, as they are the 
best selling ones; but that I take far more pride 
in my biographies of the Great Captains goes without 
saying. 

'^Patroclus" was really named after Pat O'Shangh- 
nessv, an old workman who had been a eood deal of a 
drunkard; and who, when he came to work for me, 
swore off, kept his pledge and always ascribed his 
good fortune to my influence. Good, faithful soul! 
Ilis one weakness was an over-appreciation of ^'the 
Kernel." But '*^ Patrick'' was not quite a good enough 
name for an exceedingly high-toned nag; so, as I had 
lately been reading the Iliad to the children, it sud- 
denly occurred to me to assume '^Patroclus" a.s Pat's 
full name. This in fact started a series of Homeric 
names for subsequent horses, all of which had good 
diminutives: Patrodus, Pat; Diomed, Di, or Diana, Di; 
Hector, Heck; Penelope, Nelly; Ajax, Jack and so on. 
Added to these Alexander, Aleck and Hannibal, Flan; 
I never i^ot a diminutive of Ca^^ar. There was alwavs 
a succession of horses, as all my life I have been a 
gniat hand at new toys, and have owned more than a 
hundred in my day, many of them extra good ones. 
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In order to illustrate the book, I got a photographer, 
Baldwin Coolidge, to come out to my lawn one day 
and take pictures of Pat in motion. We were very 
successful. Prior to the issue of my book, there had 
been no photographs of horses in action, other than 
black or white silhouettes, such as the Muybridge ones. 
Coolidge managed to get instantaneous photographs in 
the natural landscape with good light and shade. To- 
day, these photographs are poor, compared to the 
work done by the wonderful speed of modern shutter 
and lens, and the extraordinary sensitiveness of mod- 
ern plates; but at the time they were exceptionally 
good. We got a series of gaits and jumping pictures 
which, so far as action is concerned, are unsurpassed 
to-day. I wanted to get some of the jumps taken 
from the rear; Imt Pat, on that particular day, got a 
sort of scare of the photographic tripcd and refused 
one of the jumps from the far side; and lest he should 
l)ehave worse and spoil our whole series of photo- 
graphs, I humored him a bit and gave up trying. I 
also wanted to get Nelly (the Penelope of the book) 
in some jumps; but Nelly never would jump in 
cold blood — though she was a daisy when at it in 
earnest. 
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Some people have been good enough to say, if not 
to believe, that I aui a better rider than most men. 
•^Rapier," of the London Sporting and Dramatic News, 
has been altogether too flattering in his reference to 
me, and has credited me with exceptional powers as a 
rider. Tliis praise is undeserved. I have never arro- 
gated to myself any great knowledge of horsemanship. 
Before riding became the fashion, I certainly did know 
more than most people around New York or Boston ; 
but there are now thousands of men who, each in his 
own particular sport, racing, hunting, polo, are far 
beyond any limit I have ever set myself. There are 
thousands who could break my neck in managing a 
dangerous bronco or an unbroken colt, or in riding 
over a country. I have to be careful of what horse I 
mount; more so the older I get. In fact no man so 
badly disabled as I am can pretend to perfection. But 
I do think that I am more catholic in my knowledge 
of horsemanship, and that I know more about pure 
saddle-work, not sport, than most men. And I have 
studied gaits carefully and the habits of horsemen all 
over the world. It is a great misUike, however, to as- 
sume that I consider myself an expert. I have seen 
so much superb horsemanship in others that I have 
becjome quite modest on the subject. 
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No man who has ridden much can fail to have had 
a good many tumhles. To say that yon liave never 
had an accident is to acknowledge that you have never 
done much hard riding. I have heen thrown innumer- 
able times; I was once ridden over by a squadron of 
cavalry; I have come down with my liorse, or had my 
horse shot under me on no end of occasions; but I 
have only a stiff thumb, which I dislocated in a fall, 
to remind me of all my mishaps. Some people think 
that to have much to do with horseflesh is dangerous. 
Except financially, I doubt it. In pocket, however, a 
man who buys hor>es for use and not to sell again, 
must lose. How are you to protect yourself against 
loss when you buy such a paragon as this one, which 
was actually advertised at a low^ price in Boston a gen- 
eration ago, and was the origin of a cause celebre? 
^'For sale, a bay gelding, six years old, fifteen three- 
quarters hands high, weighs lOGO lbs. This horse will 
l)e w^arranted sound and tough; a child can drive him; 
will stand to a w^eight anywhere, and fears neither 
strange sights nor sounds. No road is too long for 
him; he can trot very fast, roads a free open gait, will 
never ask to walk a hill, and has few equals for style. 
Under saddle he is superb — the kind of horse every 
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one turns to admire. Reason for selling, owner wants 
to go out of town/' The liorse was all lie was repre- 
sented to be; but at that time there were only two 
exits from Boston, over the Neck or the Milldam — 
and the animal could not be made to cross a bridge. 
His owner frequently ''wanted to go out of town." 



In 1885, being asked to join some other gentlemen 
in a series of lectures to be given at Harvard College 
on battles of our Civil War, I delivered one on Gettys- 
burg with a good deal of success. This lecture was 
repeated a number of times: on Memorial Day at 
Concord, Mass., in the Old South Church, in Brookline 
Town Hall, in the Cyclorama of Gettysburg, and in 
various other places. \i times I have delivered Memo- 
rial Day addresses, as at Pittsfield, in 1886; and was 
once the orator at a Gettysburg anniversary. Declina- 
tions to lecture I have had frequently to make when I 
especially desired to accept the invitation, as at Johns 
Hopkins, on the ancient cities of the Mediterranean, all 
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of which I am one of the very few to have visited; or 
before the National Geograpliical Society, on the Med- 
iterranean Ba.sin. Lecturing takes up too much time. 
I am, moreover, neither a ready nor an effective speaker. 
I do not talk well ex tempore: I have to write out and 
read my lectures. This does well enough for a lecture 
on technical subjects, or before a highly educated audi- 
ence, but not for an address. My lectures all read well, 
but in talking glittering generalities, or in "spouting" 
to the average audience, most men who pretend to such 
things do better. People interested in my special 
subjects seem to enjoy my lectures; but I am rather 
too apt to '"^talk over the heads" of an ordinary 
gathering. 

In 1886 there wat a notable set of Lowell lectures. 
The idea was conceived by some leading men that 
both Union and Confederate oflBcers might now speak 
to a Boston audience the plain truth; and the event 
proved the idea sound. There were a dozen lectures, 
and the Confederates were attentively listened to and 
much appreciated. Unvarnished facts were openly- 
given and kindly received. In fact, they were the 
lions, not we. 
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Following were the lectures: 

Introductory — General Charles Devens, U. S. Volunteers. 
Pope's Campaign — Major Jed Ilotchkiss of Stonewall Jackson's Staff. 
Antietani — General Geo. H. Gdixion, late U. S. Army. 
Cliancellorsville — Colonel Theodore A. Dodge, U. S. Army. 
Stonewall Jackson — Colonel Wm. Allan, of Stonewall Jackson's Staff. 
Gettysburg — Genei-al Francis A. Walker, U. S. Volunteers. 
The Northern Volunteer — Colonel Thomas L. Livermore, U. S. Vol- 
unteers. 
T.ie Sjuthem Volunteer — Major 11. Kyd Douglas, C. S. A. 
C.iattanooga — General Wm. F. Smith, U. S. Volunteers. 
The Wilderness — John C. Ropes of BosUm. 
Franklin and Nashville — Colonel Henry Stone, U. S. Volunteers. 
Tiie List Campaign — Colonel F. C. Newhall, U. S. Volunteers. 

It fell to my lot to lecture on Chancellorsville, a 
rather unfortunate subject for Northern pride. In my 
discourse I stated that Hooker had, in this campaign, 
abstained from the use of liquor, perhaps too much so 
for his nerve-tension, when a moderate indulgence of 
his usual habit might have been judicious. This state- 
ment, though really an exculpation of Hooker, was 
found serious fault with by some of Hooker's over- 
zealous friends; and, especially under the dragooning 
of Colonel Candler, who had been on Hooker's staff — 
a fiu'v3 fellov but in this case misled to an unfortunate 
degree — the society of the Third Corps, at its 1886 
uieeting in Boston, was prevaikd upon to pass some 
very severe resolutions, and at the banquet some indi- 
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vitlual members made very unflattering remarks, with 
reference to inv lecture and me. It was rather inter- 
esting for so modest a i>ersonage as myself to evoke so 
miirhtv a whirlwind from so h'wi a body as the Third 
Corps; and as I was absolutely right, and my opponents 
absohitely wrong — in a degree indeed which very rarely 
happens — I wiis only too glad to pick up the gauntlet. 
Though a member, I was refused an opportunity to 
reply at the meeting, and my answer to these stric- 
tures was first published in the Boston Herald, and is 
now an Appendix to the later editions of my Cam- 
paign of Chancellorsville. I am satisfied with the 
w^iole transaction. Such a boomerang is rarely 
thrown as was thrown by the Third Corps; I have 
never been placed where I w.is so completely justified. 
There is but one side to the controversy for anyone 
not hide-bound by prejudice; and instead of my being 
cut up by the action of the Third Corps, Hooker's un- 
wise friends called down on him in the press all over 
the country much obloquy on a subject which was 
almost buried, and of which I had sought to lay the 
ghost. It turned out that Bostonians could placidly 
hear rebel soldiers talk, but that some old Union sol- 
diers in Missacliusetts could not hear the truth from a 
Northern veteran. 
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Having some years prior to this time begun a work 
which would probably have been entitled "The Amer- 
ican as a Soldier," and for whicli I made a mass of 
notes and collected a deal of material which I hope to 
live to utilize, I found, after a part of it was written, 
that I lacked knowledge of the soldiers of other na- 
tions, with whom the American must be compared. I 
began to read up on the ancient warrior, and a grow- 
ing interest in the subject prompted me to start a 

« 
series of biographies of Great Captains, the under- 
current of which should be a History of the Art of War, 
whicli art their deeds had created. It took three 
years to finish the first draft of the biographies of 
Alexander, Hannibal, Caesar, Gustavus Adolphus, 
Frederick and Napoleon, though I worked long and 
faithfully at the task. If I can claim no other merit, 
I can that of hard work and honest investigation. 
I have averaged a great many hours a day with 
my pen. 

In 1888, Mr. Augustus Lowell invited me to deliver 
a series of six lectures on these great captains at the 
Lowell Institute. I was glad to do so, as writing 
these lectures gave me, myself, a keener insight into 
the subject and lent a sort of homogeneity to the 
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The Lowfll It*o:iirt.- wt-rt- \\A\ attt*n«!eil and liked. 
Tiiey were puMisiirtl in ;l V4.»hiiiit- t-ntitlt-d "Great Cap- 
tains/' in ISSO. This lM>.k, t«»,», was verv favorahlv 
received. ••Tlie sharpness and conoi>ene>s of these 
pictures make them very effective," said the New 
York Tribune. I have been uniformlv hickv in 
the criticisms mv hooks liave evoked. But this is 
anticipating. 

In 1886, being a good deal run down bv business- 
(•ares and over work, I started out on another trip 
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abroad for a rest. Three summer months were spent 
in making a trip all over the Continent. My com- 
panion was Mr. Parkhurst of Oswego, whom I had 
met in crossing the ocean. Our route was through 
Belgium to Paris, Cologne, the Rhine, Basle, several 
passes in Switzerland, the Italian Lakes, the Engadine, 
Munich, Vienna, Dresden, BerUn, Paris and back. 
It was rather pleasant to play Mentor to a new trav- 
eller, and Parkhurst and I got on well together. 

We had given up our house on Heath Hill in the 
spring of 1886, and after a summer in the mountains 
and my trip abroad, we went into Boston. I hired 
No. 262 Beacon Street, thinking we would like to try 
city life for a while. But as asthma pursued me all 
winter, we none of us especially enjoyed the change. 
We had, moreover, no great number of Boston friends, 
and were not fixed for entertaining; the girls were too 
young. 
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Though, aa has alrt'iulv been said, club life has had 
few jittractioiia to me, I have belongi'd to a number of 
till! Boston Clubs; tlie Temple, the Union, the Algon- 
quin, the St. Botulpli. To the latter I liave averaged 
perliaps a half dozen visits a year; to the others I have 
faitlifnily paid my dues and have scarce once been in- 
side their walls. This fact illustrates my meaning. I 
enjoy the St. Botolph. Its tone is seiisil)le; its status 
is on tlie levtd of the average <»f the literary and artis- 
tic class. It has many rich members; but they are 
not there because they have money, but because they 
enjoy the liteniry and artistic motif oi its doings. 
Expenses are Kiii'^pd for tlie Bohemian, nut the swell, 
and memiiers go there to meet clever men. Speaking 
of one of the other clubs a friend of mine, who is a 
physician, once said that lie could not afford nut to 
belong to it. "Why, 1 get half my patients there!" 
Similarly lawyers go there to secure new clients. The 
only reason why I have gone so little to the St. Botolph 
is that, to do my literary work justice, I must give 
most of my evenings to my Iiooks. 
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Colonel Oodga Ijoi 



In 1887 I was elected President of the Papyrus 
Club, aiient which I might tell a curious quarrel I 
oiioe had with John Boyle O'Reilly, the distinguished 
Irish poet and patriot. He and I had always been the 
very best of friends, I felt that I had inherited, so to 
speak, a part of the affection he had borne my father. 
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who was one of his earliest American friends, and 
perhaps the one of all others who had taught him his 
Amerieanism. O'Reilly was one of the little group 
who early in the seventies had hegnn dining together 
at Billy Parks', and who formed the nucleus of the 
future Papyrus Club, of which my father was the first 
President and so continued until his death. Many 
and warm were the young friends who clustered about 
him, all of whom vied in their admiration and cordial 
regard for the youthful sexagenarian; and man}' the 
joke they cracked at and with his equally dignified 
and jolly personality. Mr. Dodge had from his Eng- 
lish life retained the habit of wearing a dress-suit in 
the evening, at a time when few Americans were 
wont to dress for dinner; and the ''Club Coat" be- 
came proverbial among this knot of jolly-well-met 
Bohemians. 

When I was elected President of the Club, the guest 
of honor at our first dinner was Honorable Justin 
McCarthy, who sat on my right, and O'Reilly several 
seats beyond him. As already observed, I am not a 
ready speaker, and I had not especially rehearsed any 
complimentary allusions to our guest, or to the Irish 
cause which he represented. This was a decided mis- 
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take. I reine:nber referring to the Irish generally in 
a semi-jocose manner; speaking of the gratitude we 
owed to Pat who had built our railroads and to Brid- 
get who was good enough not always to burn our 
dinner; and I was on the point of adding that we 
owed an equal debt to many of our Irish friends who 
had written for us poems of rare beauty and novels of 
exceptional merit. No doubt my wit was elephantine; 
but no sooner bad I referred to Pat and Bridget than 
O'Reilly, who had been made merry by the usual free 
champagne of election night, instead of waiting for 
what was to follow, spoke up rather brusquely with a 
query as to whetiier '^we Irish were all clodhoppers?" 
Perha])S he was justified in his remark; but had he 
waited for a moment he would not have made it, for I 
certainly proposed to say something flattering of our 
guest, being equally proud and fond of many of our 
Hibernian fellow-citizens. But O'Reilly's words threw 
me completely oflE my balance; and whether I finished 
as I had intended I do not remember. I certainly was 
as far from a desire to convey a slight as any man 
who ever spoke; but my words had probably not been 
felicitous; nor did I think of O'Reilly's interruption 
other than as an idle one. 
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After dinner, over the pundi, O'Reilly, it seems, 
Bought to get nie to say something apologetic to Mr. 
McCarthy; l)ut havini^ had no intention, so had I no 
feeling of giving offense, and I did not catch his idea, 
or meet his views of the appropriate. Had I known 
he felt a slight, I should h ive heen only too happy to 
make amends having never known the time when I 
was not ready to undo any wrong I might unconsciously 
have been j^uiltv of. 

Living so much at home, I did not heir for several 
days, and tlien only by an actndental letter, how much 
O'Ueilly felt aggrieved. So soon as the intimation 
rea(died mcs I hastened to the Pilot Office, expressed 
my reu:ret tliat 1 should have been thus misunderstood, 
and made every aineiulc in my power. I was after- 
\vards told that O'Reilly had expressed a purpose to 
call me out for what 1 had sai<l. He could not have 
done tliis; for, though I do not believe there is any 
man alive wlio (;ould cram intention illy uttered words 
down my throat, I recpiire but a knowledge of a mis- 
uncl(»rstanding to seek to set it right. 

O'R'ullv very frankly accepted my amende^ and I 
sought by ev^ery means to convey to Mr. McCarthy the 
entirely unintentional nature of my fjancherk, I was 
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quite successful; Mr. McC.irthy had not misunderstood 
iriy remarks, and the incident made no odds in our 
rehitions. O'Reilly was a man of exceptional sweet- 
ness, strength aiid ability. 

The Papyrus Club is only a dining-club, having no 
permane it headquarters, but meeting once a month 
at the Revere House. For these dinners I wrote a 
number of Post Prandial verses, which have been pub- 
lished between other covers. Barring the St. Botolph, 
the Papyrus is tlie only Boston club in which I retain 
my membership. 

Of all the Presidents, my father was the only one 
who had a son who is a member; and as my son Neil 
is also a member, he is called the "grandson of the 
club," and has been its secretary. 

We also had at this time a dininiij-club called the 
Round Table, to which perhaps twenty men belonged. 
There were absolutely no constitution or by-laws; the 
organization and procedure consisted solely in one of 
us actinyr as caterer and issnini^ invitations to the next 
dinner, at which he presided and then passed on his 
office to another man. Someone asked William A. 
Hovey, one of our members, what the Round Table 
was, anyhow, and how new men got in. "How do 
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you elect them?" "Why, we don't elect them!" 
"Don't you ever have new members?" "Yes, some- 
times." "Well, how are they chosen?" "I declare I 
don't know," said Hovey, trying to recollect the loose 
habits which bound the Club's life together. "Some 
one perliaps suggests a name, and if nothing is said, 
why, the man is considered to be elected and comes in. 
But let's see — if a man should be proposed and any 
one at the table should lean back in his chair and say 
'Oh, h-11!' I suppose he wouldn't be looked on as 
elected!" For a year or two the Club was kept going, 
and many fine things were passed round the board. 
The men were terse humorists. I remember a number 
of clever perversions of texts, or short aphorisms which 
came out impromptu at these dinners, such as "Jag 
not that ye be not jugged," or, referring to a member 
who was fond of wine and women, if not song, "A 
pair of tights is better than one drunk." 
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LII 



In the spring of 1887 I indulged myself in a still 
more prolonged trip, this time accompanied by my 
daughters and Miss Bowden. We took a Florio-Rubat- 
tino Steamer, the Indipendente, direct to Gibraltar, 
and though we were on the southern route, we ran 
across one of the worst three-days' storms I have ever 
seen. I cannot better describe it than by saying that 
for two days and nights there was no attempt to serve 
any meals; we lived on crackers or what else we could 
get; and that during the whole storm all our party 
slept in our clothes, ulsters, boots and hats — too sick 
to get out of them. Luckily we were in upper-deck 
cabins; the passengers in the lower-deck cabins were 
all flooded out. The water got within six inches of 
the fires, and officers had to stand over the stokers 
with pistols to keep the engines moving, so that the 
ship could be kept head-on to tlie storm. The cargo 
was one of wheat, so ill-loaded tliat it shifted and got 
tlie vessel dangerously crank. On the whole I think 
the seas ran as high as on any of my voyages, and at 
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each roll the vessel wouM take aboard scores of tons 
of green water over the side. The last half of our 
trip was very pleasant. Among our fellow passengers 
were Reverend IIel)er Newton and his faniilv. I ninch 
enjoyed the companionship of this hroad-minded, lil)- 
eral churchman, with whom I talked a t^ood deal. 

From Gibraltar we travelled through Spain, the 
Riviera and Italy; back through Switzerland and the 
T3T0I to Munich. Vienna, Dresden and Berlin; thence 
to Cologne and up the Rhine; and from Geneva and 
Chamounix back to Paris. After this we crossed to 
England, made a tour of the Cathedral towns, went 
down to Scotland and back by the English lakes; 
passed over to Ireland, and linally, after kissing tlie 
Blarney stone — or trying to do so. sailed by the 
Cunarder Catalonia from Queenstown. Part of the 
time Neil was with us, and I considered the trip a 
i^ood finish to the children's edueaticm. 

Talking of Cunarders, have they any particular 
claim on the community except antiquity? I remem- 
ber them away back in the old Collins' Line days, w hen 
tallow candles w-ere the only lights allowed. They 
have had their share of accidents, but have maiujged 
to keep them quiet with exquisite skill. Just what is 
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the pull they have got on the newspapers? The Ore- 
gon (despite the mythical schooner) was sunk — on 
(lit — by the boilers blowing a hole in the bottom, or 
something of the kind; mere bull-luck that it didn't 
occur in mid-ocean. The Catalonia was all but run on 
a rock in Massachusetts Bay, when we were fifty miles 
out of our reckoning, forging ahead at full speed in a 
fog. Another Boston boat went ashore south of Hull 
somewhere. These are th.e mishaps within my per- 
sonal experience; how about the others? It is the 
merest luck that the Cunard accidents have never been 
bad ones. And don't they tell you all about their 
record? If you complain that towels or napkins are 
dirty, or that the steward won't get you a cup of beef- 
tea, or that your deck chair can never be got at, the 
officer addressed stares at you in an overpowering way, 
wMth: '* Sir, we never lost a passenger!" and some of 
them are not beyond adding, sotto voce: "If you don't 
like it, jam you, get out and walk!" And yet one 
cannot chase the idea of safety from one's mind. It 
his been so everlastingly dinned into one's ears, that 
like infant damnation, or some other religious dogma, 
we credit it willy, nilly. The first time I crossed in a 
French steamer, I was bringing home my MS of Alex- 
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aiider; and people laughed at me because I sent tlie 
MS by a Cunarder and came myself by the later ill- 
fated Bourgogne. It never struck me as odd until 
afterwards. It reminds one of the old darkey with a 
preference for terra firma w^ho was showing the vast 
superiority, if it had to come, of a 'Sslowcommotion" 
accident on land to the bursting of a ship's boiler at 
sea. "On land, dar ye are! At sea, whar are ye?" 

At Queenstow^n we were amused by a characteristic 
Hibernicism got off by the porter who brought our 
baggage from the station to the Queen's Hotel, about 
two hundred yards along the sidewalk. We had sent 
all our trunks aboard the Catalonia at Liverpool, and 
had only a few small pieces, which the man tnmdled 
along on a hand-cart. The job was worth about six- 
pence, or ninepence, at the most. When I asked, 
"Well, Pat, how much do I owe you?" "Five shil- 
lings, yer Honor!" came the prompt reply. "Five 
shillings?" said I, with a laugh, "five pence is more 
like it! Why a lad could have carried all we have 
on his back for tuppence!" "Ach, thin, it isn't 
the amount of luggage, y'r Honor, it's the number of 
persons I'm after charging fer," replied Pat, as quick 
as a wink, looking at my party of four, "one and 
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threepence each!" This droll excuse was so laughable 
that I gave him a shilling, and he was quite satisfied. 
By the way, on this same trip, my bundles of wraps 
and rugs, plainly marked for the cabin and distinctly 
showing what they contained, were put into the hold; 
and though my three ladies and I had nothing but our 
land-wraps, neither would the purser try to get the 
bundles up, nor help us to replace them. Had it not 
been for friends aboard, we should have frozen. This 
trip soured me for the Cunarders, and as I cross every 
year, I was a customer worth keeping. We paid at 
least fifty passages to other lines before I again 
boarded a Cunarder. 

I possess a fair speaking knowledge of Italian, 
which lies dormant until a few days in Italy revives it 
enough to enable me, not to read Dante by any means, 
but to ''jaw a cabman" or ask for my supper. Though 
knowing no Spanish whatsoever, I have, as above said, 
a marked capacity for cramming. On the trip over 
from New York to Gibraltar, I memorized, out of a 
little manual, the Spani.sh grammar up to include the 
auxiliary and regular verbs, and a vocabulary of prob- 
ably two hundred words. Every one said that we 
should need a courier, in Spain of all countries. I had 
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never had one except in the Orient, and determined to 
do without one now. To my gratification I found 
that, from the start, I could make myself fully under- 
stood everywhere, and though the Spanish must have 
been funny enough, it served our turn completely. I 
never once got stuck. This was, it strikes me, quite a 
feat of mnemonics. Curiously, so soon as w^e got to 
Italy and I began to jabber (that is the correct verb in 
my case) Italian, my Spanish went from me at once 
and for good and all; and in a month I remembered 
no word of it. Any Latin language is easy to learn 
for one who knows Latin; but unless you know^ Span- 
ish and Italian a fondj you cannot well keep them 
apart; they are too much alike. 

All Ayran languages are alike. If you talk German, 
you are only talking P]nglish or French by using dif- 
ferent words; the sequence of thought and the conse- 
quent progress of pi i rases are exactly the same; but 
when you come to a non-Ayran tongue — say Japanese, 
to go as far away as you can — you find a method of 
thought so utterly at variance with our own, that a 
literal translation from one language to another is 
meaningless. It is not difference in w-ords, but entire 
difference in mental processes. As an example of 
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what I mean, one day at dinner at tbe Imperial Hotel 
in Tokyo, Mr. Percival Lowell, who was dining with 
us, turned to and asked the waiter something in Jap- 
anese. '^What did you say?'' I queried. '*Do you 
want to know what I meant, or the words I actually 
employed?" "Well, both." "What I meant," said 
Mr. Lowell, "was to ask how many people there were 
in the Hotel; but," pausing a moment to think, "the 
words I employed were: Under roof honorable guests 
how many as to?" Now, we should ask: How many 
people are in the hotel? Or in German one might 
ask: Wieviel Leute giebt es im Hotel? Or in French: 
Combien de personnes y a-t-il dans I'hotel? Or in 
Italian: Quanti personi sono nell' albergo? Now, all 
these are in the same line of thought; the phrases all 
contain the equivalent of the same words. But the 
Japanese thinks in an utterly different way, and his 
phrases are correspondingly odd to us, and hard to 
learn. The "as to" in the above suggests the French 
"quant a." 

On this trip we ran across a Mr. Kett, a Baltimore 
painter, who, at sixty, was going abroad for the first 
time to see the world and its art-treasures. Mr. Kett 
was an odd stick. The Sistine Chapel, for example, 
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W!i8 wortliless to bun, because the divine ceiling of 
Michael-Angelo "had all faded out;" he would not 
stay in it for five minutes; and there was little of the 
marvelous to him anywhere except his personal adven- 
tures. One of them caused ua a great laugh. He had 
gone up Vesuvius by funicular-railroad and had ven- 
tured as near the brink of the crater as a very timid 
man would be apt to 
do. There is always, 
at intervals, a little 
falling of cinders; but 
in his relation, this 
harmless shower be- 
came a descent of gi- 
gantic boulders. One, 
in fact, he said was 
so big that, "if I had 
not put up my um- 
brella, it would have 
Theodora Dodge, killed me on the 

spot!" Kett was a dear old innocent, and ccmtributed 
much to the tuning up of our cacchinatory muscles. 
He was accompanied by his nephew, who on fir^t see- 
ing Potages at the head of a menu, asked what post- 
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age had to do with dinner, and who, when he saw 
Pommes Frites, ordered it in the expectation of get- 
ting baked apples. 

We were disappointed in Spain in one thing — the 
beauty of tlie women. 
Beautiful children 
there were by the 
thousands, and fasci- 
nating beyond words; 
but when even a rare 
beauty is inch-deep in 
paint and powder, it 
covers up the good 
looks. We ourselves 
were stared out of 
cou n t en anee by 
everyone. The girls 
wore plain tiulor-made travelling gowns, and their 
hair was remorselessly dragged back off their fore- 
hciids. Miss Bowden was attired with equal plainness. 
We liad been at sea two weeks and were all as brown 
a.« berries, and the contrast of the healthy and natural 
looking faces of tlie three girls with the artificial skins 
of the Spanish dotiiuxs excited their curiosity. They 
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would look at us and then discuss us. *' There," they 
would say — we could uow and then catch a word — 
^' those are Americans. You can see the Indian red- 
skin plainly enough." 

Our trip was successful in everything, except that, 
in Florence, Miss Bowden came down with Roman 
fever, a fact which delayed us six weeks. But under 
tlie skilful treatment of that prince of physicians. Dr. 
Baldwin, and the careful nursing of some of the Little 
Sisters of Mercy, she quickly recovered her strength. 

Speaking of my children, I am reminded of how 
markedly Theodora had the queer trick of making 
Irish bulls, which I deem to be a natural habit of the 
mind that cannot be acquired. One can no more make 
up an Irish bull than write a parable. Each must 
come naturally. The bull originates in a certain over- 
alertness of the mind, which acts quicker than the 
power of speech. A slow thinker cannot possibly 
commit a bull. One day when Miss Bowden and 
Tlieodora were at the dressmaker's, the latter's sister 
came in. ''Bless me, Bessie, how fat you are getting," 
quoth Madame Connor, somewhat broadly; '*your 
stomach is getting quite too big; you'll have to 
diet." '*Dye it?" said Theodora, in surprise to 
Miss Bowden; ''why what would she dye it with?" 
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When we tirst went to live at The Rocks, we had 
a cook from West Roxbury, and with her Theodora, 
who was lioiisekeeper at that time, had many a 
confab. Next us is the old Weld Farm, famous for 
champagne-cider; and there, at the time, lay dying, 
in his second childhood, the worthy octogenarian who 
had long owned the estate. Mary had been telling 
Theodora about old Mr. Weld, with his nurse and 
attendants, and the heirs all expecting his demise; 
and then she switched off to the subject of real 
estate and said, "They have three hundred acres." 
"Three undertakers!" exclaimed Theodora, still think- 
ing of the moribund old man, and to whose vision 
arose the gruesome vision of his being laid out before 
his time came: "What do they need three undertakers 
for?" 



LIII 



On our return from this trip, I hired a house in 
Longwood, where we lived for a year, while building 
on the estate which, in the fall of 1887, I had pur- 
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chased in the west part of Brookline. It was the old 
Craft farm, parts of which that family had held just 
two hundred years. Selecting the most picturesque 
spot in the seventy-acre tract, I built a handsome 
residence and large stable. "The Rocks," as it was 
very appropriately named by Miss Bowden, was our 
home until 1893. 

When purchased, the place was a very tangle of 
undergrowth, so thick that you could scarcely force 
your way through it; nor could you see fifty feet 
away. It was a great pleasure to clean the place, 
make the roads, and plan the house and stable. I em- 
ployed no architect, but by studying a great many 
designs, got up one which suited us, and engaged an 
exceptionally good builder. When finished we found 
nothing to alter in the plan of the house. It was an 
entire success, and seems to please everyone. The 
decoration was carefully done under our own super- 
vision. I think we broke the record on time and cost. 
We set out in January to be in the house by October 
1st, and we actually slept there on the night of Sep- 
tember 26th. We set out to build a $15,000 house, 
and it cost $14,753.48. 

To a degree we were the astonishment of our neigh- 
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bor.1, principally in tliat we did not build the typical 
farm-house on a meadow near the road. That we 
should percli our residence on a group of huge bowl- 
ders seemed impossible to the farmers round about us. 
One old man, after asking a number of questions about 
"that ere Kernel Dodge", inquired "Haow on airth 
is he goin' to git rid of them rocks?" — which with 




The Rocks 
the old forest trees are the cliief beauty of the 
place. 

When starting in to build where I did, everyone 
dubbed me crazy to go so far out of town ; but when 1 
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got through, everyone met ine with: ''What a beauti- 
ful place you've made, Colonel!" It is the most pic- 
turesque country-residence so near Boston; no more 
picturesque a place is to be found anywhere. Tiie 
house is exactly six miles from the State House as the 
crow flies; about seven and one half miles over the 
road; and yet in 1893 it was still surrounded by sev- 
enty acres of land, had a wealth of old forest trees — 
the finest hemlocks in Massachusetts — and was so 
wild that my daughters more than once got lost in the 
w^oods and took a good hour finding their way out. 
There was a nice brook, which I dammed to make a 
pond of about an acre, and then stocked with trout; 
there were plenty of partridges, and we occasionally 
started up a rabbit. Fancy being well wuthin six 
miles of Beacon Hill, and without being wealthy, own- 
ing a place like that! The country roundabout is very 
beautiful and the drives unsurpassed; and now that 
the Park has reached the place, one can drive over its 
smooth roads all the way to Boston Common. There 
w^as never a lovelier spot; and had asthma not driven 
me from the country to the city, and my Frederick 
and Napoleon beckoned me to the Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale, we should have ended our days there. 
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Tlie stable was large enough, with five stalls, two 
box stalls and ample carriage room.- We kept three 




The Rocks SuWb. 
COWS and made our own butter; we raised all our fniit 
and garden-stuff; we cut our own wood as well as 
harvested onr own ice; and the farm cuts about thirty 
tons of hay. I generally had the stable full, and some 
good saddle-beasts among them. With a coachman 
and groom, a farmer and two or three men on tlie 
place, we used to laugh at people who asked us if we 
were not lonely. Even to be snowed up in winter was 
jolly. Younj^ people would come to see us; ray son's 
Harvard friends frequently came over to spend Sun- 
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day; and it was never dull. When young people came 
to dinner, we were wont to keep tlieni over night, and 
having plenty of room, we oft«n had a large house- 
hold. 

Not only horses but dogs in plenty we had. From 

little "Wa-Wa," a Mexi- 

can dwarf that we bought 
in Chihuahua, and that, 
full-grown, weighed but a 
pound and a half, and Pic- 
cola, our baby — a beautiful 
white-skinned, white- 
souled Italian greyhound 
— to Rob and Hero, big St. 

Bernards weighing over one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, and Sweep 
and Trusty, equally big New 
foundlands, we had them of all 
breeds and sizes, as many as a 
baker's dozen at a time. It was 
rather a good protection against 
tramps and thieves; and one night 
two burglars who iiad raided the 
Country Club tried to get near the house, but were 
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surrounded by the dog.«, and tliouglit tliemselves happy 
to escape with a sound skin. 

Speaking of Wa-Wa, tliough clironologically out of 
order, I might as well here speak of a delightful trip 
to Mexico which the girls, Miss Bowden and I took in 
the summer of 1890. It was one of the excursions of 
Raymond and Whitcomh, and took us down to the 
City of Mexico, to the Vera Cruz Valley and back by 
way of California, stopping at all the points of inter- 
est. It is a trip to be taken once, but one which you 
do not especially care to take again. The climate is 
not agreeable, nor has the ancnent civilization left as 
attractive remains as those of Europe, Asia and Africa. 
But to be where you may buy opals by the handful, 
and strawberries every day in tlie year, is an experi- 
ence w^orth going through. 

On one occasion at The Rocks we had hydrophobia 
among the dogs. There had been several cases in 
Brookline village, and some stray dog had, unknow'n 
to us, bitten our Diana, a big, stupid, good-natured 
mastiflf. Di was a character in her way. Having 
slept in the ladies' laps as a puppy, she could never 
understand why she could not do the same thing after 
she grew to weigh a. hundred and fifty pounds. She 
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had been in tiie habit oE lying in a porcli rockiiig-chaii-, 
in which she would literally rock herself to sleep; and 
long after she had outgrown the chair, slie would 




Colonel Dodgs and Jewell. 

squeeze herself into it by a great effort, groan with 
discomfort and keep on rocking. At night when the 
porcli-chairs were stood up against the wall, she would 
get into her pet red chair and wake us up by rocking 
against the wall in regular ghostly beats. Well, Di 
got bitten, and after the regular period of incubation, 
began to show signs of disquiet. We suspected noth- 
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iiig; I do not remember that I ever saw a case of rabies 
before. * But we all noticed that for a dav or two Di 
w.is restless and apt to snarl at the other dogs — a 
brand new thing for her to do. Finally one day 
Tlieodora saw Di snapping at Bruiser, her special bull- 
terrier piij^py, at which she went out on the porch, 
seized Di by the collar and gave her a number of slaps 
with the open hand about the face. Di was so used to 
being made to behave, that she crouched down and 
took her chastisement meekly. On my coming home, 
the girls told me the incident and said that Di was 
acting very meanly of late; on which I went out and 
watched her, saw she looked and acted unnaturally, at 
once chaiued her up and sent for the veterinary. He 
prounced it rabies on sight. If Theodora had had 
the slightest abrasion on the skin of her hand she 
would probably have been infected with the disease. 

The conundrum now was how many of the dogs had 
Di bitten? This was not an easy one to answer. I 
kept Di a day or two, as I wanted to watch the case, 
and then shot her, poor thing. All the other dogs 
except Piccola and Wa-Wa, who happened not to have 
been near Di for several days, were chained up away 
from each other and given plenty of room. Two 
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others got the disease, but the rest escaped. They 
were all kept confined however for three months. 

Seeing hydrophobia has dispelled much of my dread 
of it, for I think I should recognize and be able to 
guard against it. Nine out of ten ca.ses called hydro- 
phobia are mere scare and the hounding of a nervous 
animal by the people who are afraid of it. Oddly, in 
hydrophobia a dog craves water instead of fearing it. 
Only human beings with hydrophobia fear water — 
and shall we say Kentuckians? 

While speaking of The Rocks, I wish to mention a 
case of pathetic faithfulness which is rarely equalled. 
The Craft family, from whom I bought the place, had 
owned it for two hundred years, — they had their deeds 
and tax bills away back to 1688. The family had all 
died out except three maiden sisters, who were respec- 
tively sixty-five, seventy-five and eighty years old. 
The oldest had been insane for many years and was at 
times dangerously so, having to be watched lest she 
should set the house on fire, or do some other mischief; 
and at times she would run away and hide in the 
woods. When, as a young woman, she had had some 
intimation that she might lose her mind, she had made 
her sisters promise her that they would never send her 
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away to an asylum, in those days ill-regulated institu- 
tions. To this promise the sisters were rigidly faithful, 
thouy:h later the insane-asvlums came to be so well 
managed that such a promise might be said to be abro- 
gated by the improved conditions. But the younger 
sisters did as they had promised, and for two whole 
generations they watched and cared for the elder one, 
until she died at the age of eighty-three. Rare case 
of fidelity, one of those things which civilization is 
apt to wean us from. To-day only tlie dog is always 
faithful; few human beings are so. 

There are many things which commend Brookline 
as a residence in addition to its well-kept roads, beau- 
tiful scenery, good government, general air of ease and 
well being, and the fact tliat it is the richest town of 
its size in the world. One manifest advantage is the 
fair way in which they tax you; and the feeling the 
assessors give you of not necessarily considering you 
in the light of a tax-dodger. During the fifteen years 
we lived there, I never had an argument, even, about 
my tax-bill. I retained my legal residence in that 
lovely sul)urb long after we sold our home there. 

As soon as the book entitled Great Captains was 
finished, I went hard at work on the first volume of 
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the biographies, Alexander. As archaeologists have 
by no means determined the locality of most of the 
great Macedonian's exploits, there was no chance to 
study the terrain^ as I have very carefully done with 
the others; but I later went over much of the ground. 
Arrian was my guide. The proof-reading of Alexander 
was all done during a long period of sickness which 
confined me to my bed five months; but though kept 
on my back in bed, I was still able to be propped up 
and to work, and the labor saved me an infinite 
amount of tedium. This was the first real illness I 
had had since war-times; but it was very serious, in- 
volved a reopening of my old wounds, and for two 
years condemned to walk with a crutch or two canes. 
I still continue to walk with one cane, though I used 
none at all from the time I got used to my artificial 
leg, in 1864, up to 1888, — a rare thing for a one- 
legged man. 
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Always a moderate drinker, my sickness led me to 
give up wines almost entirely, and to U3e whiskey, as 
a tonic solely. I have not been in the habit of smok- 
ing. Once as a young man I had smoked; but in 
1862, when, in the field, we could get nothing but bad 
Commissary tobacco, a number of officers agreed, on a 
wager, to abstain from the weed for a month. Some 
gave in, some held out; at the end of the month, all, I 
believe, went at it again; but I was weaned. Prob- 
ably I was little wedded to it; for I do not remember 
missing it. Save a cigarette now and then after 
dinner, for sociability, it never occurs to me to 
smoke. Perhaps I am thereby a loser. 

Liquor or tobacco, on the whole, have not injured 
the human race. We talk of "intemperance," refer- 
ring solely to the abuse of liquor, whereas there is ten- 
fold the abuse of food abroad in the land, and gluttony 
(if overeating be gluttony) is the vice of nine out of 
ten of us. Every honest physician will tell you that 
for one patient he has who is injured by alcohol, he 
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treats fifty whose sole cause of sickness is overloading 
the stomacli. And yet each of these fifty gluttons 
will point the finger of scorn at the poor fellow who 
now and then takes a glass too much, out of pure hon- 
hornmie. 

Seriously, for one man who overdrinks so as to in- 
jure others — so as for instance to neglect his family — 
tliere are, I will venture to bet, seven men who eat 
themselves into equal worthlessness. In one case, it 
is, however, excused as being weak digestion, or dys- 
pepsia, or liver complaint, or catarrh of the stomach; in 
the other it is called beastly intemperance. 

Moderation in food is more essential to preach than 
temperance in liquor. But all of us do not appreciate 
what moderation or temperance means. Many people 
abuse tobacco, considered either from a healthful or a 
financial standpoint. I once had a friend, an officer 
of tlie navv, who smoked a dozen twentv-five cent 
cigars a day, and gave away a dozen more, though he 
had only his pay to live on and a family to support. 
One day he took me to task for my extravagance in 
horseflesh: I then had five or six horses; and I replied, 
''Why, my dear fellow, your cigars cost you last year 
as much as my horses did me!" He laughed at me. 
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but a bet of a bottle of champagne made him figure 
up his outgo for Havanas, and me the cost of my stable. 
The figures were almost alike. But every man has 
his own peculiar indulgence. Money goes for one fad 
or the other. 

We all remember the old friend who was reproach- 
ing a smoker with his extravagance. ''Why, my dear 
boy," philosophized he, "you smoke up twelve cigars 
a day at ten cents a piece, and give away as many 
more. That is $2.40 a day, $72. a month, $864. a 
year. If you had put this sum quarterly in the sav- 
ings bank, it would have amounted at compound in- 
terest in the past twenty years to something like 
thirty thousand dollars. Just think of it! Thirty 
thousand dollars sent out in smoke!" "Don't you 
smoke?" was the reply. "No, indeed, no such fool! 
I wouldn't waste so much money!" "Never did 
smoke?" "No, never! Haven't touched a bit of 
tobacco in my life!" "Well, where's your thirty thou- 
sand dollars?" 

So far as I myself am concerned, I think I am 
fairly temperate. If I should examine myself closely, 
I think I might detect slight traces of both edacity 
and bibacity. I have, I can aver, been tipsy but once 
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in niy life, and that when I was a lad, in Silesia, when 
some of my playfellows, at an evening party, succeeded 
in making me toquS on what they call ^^ Bowie" — a 
sort of claret-punch with a stick in it. Still I am 
quite sure that if I were more careful in dietetics I 
should be in better health. Would not all of us? 

By nature a cannibal, I am saved only by grace. 
Are we not truly all cannibals, with the keen edge 
blunted by civilization? You and I have eaten suck- 
ing-pig; and is there anything more entirely perfect 
within the range of the culinary art? I once knew by 
the way a man who, with reference to one of the 
middle courses at dinner, the constituents of which he 
had observed were apt to come from the internal 
rather than the superficial integument of creatures, 
observed that he never cared for *^ entrails;" and a 
cook we once had used to ask Mrs. Dodge what "out- 
rage" she would have for dinner. It generally was 
one. To resume, I am convinced by my powers of 
ratiocination that, — dare I write the word? — roast 
baby must be to roast pig as a blue old-mine brilliant 
gem is to an oflE-color rose-cut diamond. Can it be 
otherwise? I agree that it will not do to eat babies. 
The idea of eating any particular baby, my baby, your 
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baby, is disgusting. But the impersonal baby, the 
stall-fed baby, the baby of commerce, so to speak, why 
not? That the law should shut down on this particu- 
lar dietetic enjoyment is eminently pro])er; we should 
all be cannibals were there no law; and the human 
race might become extinct. But abstractly, without 
any legal or personal prejudice, must not 'Mong-pig" 
be a morsel fit for the gods? 

Commandments are given because the giver know^s 
they are apt to be violated; in other words, says my 
friend the rationalist, the decalogue was made in order 
to be broken. Were everyone to be by nature law-and- 
commandment-abiding, where would be the need of 
such restrictions? But we are not. The decalogue 
gets more fragile every lustre. It is to-day more like 
a delicate bit of Dresden china than the stout earthern- 
ware of our grandsires. 

Be decent! is by far the best commandment. Do 
nothing which is not fair to others. Tread on no 
man's corns, or woman's either. Go through the 
world doing the decent thing by others, and you will 
be nearly right. If you and I see fit entre quatre yeux 
to do what A and B might deem a naughtiness or even 
a dire iniquity, but thereby do no harm to A and B, or 
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to other people, or to the coniinunity, either by word 
or deed or example, whose business is it? That, if we 
have made ourselves a common nuisance or a public 
example, we are to blame, or sliould be punished, if 
you please, goes without saying; but why, if we have 
kept within the bounds of propriety, need A and B 
go out of their way to hunt us up, and then go still 
further out of their way to hunt us down? When 
they do so, it is they who transcend the rule of de- 
cency, not you and I. The seven deadly sins are said 
to be Pride, Lechery, Envy, Auger, Covetousness, Glut- 
tony, Sloth. Do not A and B violate more of these 
than you and I? If a man unearths an evil deed for 
the good of the conmiunity, it is well; but is that the 
prevailing motive for most of the "private detective" 
business, the vulgar scandal, the vicious backbiting, 
of which the world is full? 

I go further. I maintain that what the common 
law demands as part of the proof of a felony, a mali- 
cious hitent to wit, should be required in proving 
moral backslidings — or at least its equivalent, a lewd 
intent. Many a woman who has stooped to folly has 
remained pure in heart and mind; many a woman 
who, from girlhood up, has been reeking with im- 
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purity, so far as evil thoughts and conversation — aye, 
and impure contact — go, has saved herself from out- 
ward dishonor. Of the two which is the better woman? 
Toward others, purity is all a matter of observing 
conventional rules; who has a right to construe my 
motives or yours? 

While on the subject of dietetics, let me risk the 
observation that all humanity to-day appears to be 
afflicted (or blessed) with a second stomach. Men, 
women and children all chew the cud — but with 
scarcely the placid repose of Cusha-cow-bonny. Which 
is the more to be regretted, the prevalence of Beeman's 
Chewing Gum or of Plymouth Rock Pants? An in- 
quisitive youngster, who was spending his first sum- 
mer in the country and observed the bovine (ought I 
to say vaccine?) phenomenon, surprised the farmer by 
asking: — "Say, mister, do you have to buy gum for 
all them critters?" Many years ago, when the chew- 
ing gum of commerce was not so readily got, tliey 
used to sell spruce gum at "five cents a cud'' up in the 
White Mountains — a very pat phrase, savoring of the 
proverbial. 

The terseness of old proverbs is apt to mislead the 
thoughtless. Scores of times have I seen a man with 
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a bad cold eating twice what he has appetite or stoni- 
acli for, because he lias heard the old saw: ''Stuff a 
cold, starve a fever." But that is not what the 
saying means. It is: If you stuff a cold, ijoiCll hace 
to starve a fever; and the terseness of the proverb lies 
in the niinatorv inflection. 

Inflection is quite as powerful in spoken as punctua- 
tion is in written words. A member of a certain leg- 
islative assembly called another man a liar, and was 
required by the body to make a public retraction. He 
did so in the following words: ''I said he was a liar, 
it is true; and I am sorry for it." But he got it in- 
serted on the minutes: "I said he was a liar; it is true, 
and I am sorry for it." Moral: mind not only your 
jjs and qs, but mind also your tone of voice and your 
semi-colons. 

Inflection is closely allied to the art of putting 
tilings. A clever illustration or an object lesson 
neatly put, often proves a case in which logic avails 
naught. A certain bishop once had to take to task 
the curate of one of liis parishes w^ho was fond of driv- 
ing tandem. The curate defended himself ably. He 
made good use, said he, of his inherited wealth, gave 
freely to the poor, attended faithfully to his duties — 
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all of which the bishop could not deny. "Nor would 
you object," said the curate, "to my driving a pair; 
why then to a tandem?" ^'Well," replied the bishop, 
"it is hard to argue the case; it is but a matter of 
form — of conventionality. Some things might shock 
your parishioners when others would not. Putting 
your one horse in front of the other is in no wise 
different from putting them side by side, except in the 
way people view it. It is rather the habit of thought 
of your people, precedent, so to speak, than the actual 
thing. When you enter the chancel to open Morning 
Service, and kneel in prayer, you naturally place your 
hands side by side in front of your bowed face, as 
many generations of priests have done before you. 
Your congregation understands the sign and reveres 
it. But suppose you should change the order of your 
hands and place one in front of the other before your 
face, might not the w^orshippers think you highly irrev- 
erent?" The curate saw the point and never again 
drove tandem. 
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"Alexander" came out in 1890, with some SclaL 
So careful a Review as the London Athenaeum 
spoke of it as being "a series of chapters full of in- 
struction," at the same time giving me hints of what 
might have improved the book. A good deal of the 
praise lavished on it by less discriminating critics has 
been overdone. I much prefer the sober review of the 
Athenaeum, which points out both errors and advant- 
ages, and is just as well as generous. When so able a 
paper as the Evening Post of New York gives me a 
good critique^ I am happy, as I am also to have always 
escaped carping criticism. Alexander is a good work 
on tlie lines it follows; but perhaps I do not deserve 
all tliat lias been said of my books. Without over- 
rating my own work, I know its merits as well as 
what it lacks. I have no particluar style of my ow^n, 
and I am quite apt to write in short sentences, which 
are sometimes effective, sometimes crude. To spend 
more time on my diction gives better results; but I 
can never expect to acquire a finished style. I am 
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content to tliink clearly, and to clothe my thoughts in 
as few words as possible. I believe my books are 
plain and to the point; if much labor can make them 
easy to understand, I have succeeded. In some re- 
spects they are really helpful. Moreover, I have gone 
to great trouble to so illustrate my text with charts 
and maps that the reader will not be obliged to go 
outside to hunt up geograpliy or topography. In this 
I am a pioneer, unless it be a few of the government 
publications of our own country, France and Germany, 
which are practically inaccessible on account of their 
cost; and tliis one thing is deserving of credit. Let a 
man read Cesar's Commentaries with only the maps 
he can usually find, do the same after reading my 
Caesar, and then let him judge of the value of my 
work. Or let him read up all he can find, in all the 
histories, of the battle of Arbela or tlie battle of 
Cannie, and then tiu'u to my Alexander or my Hanni- 
bal. I am quite sure that if he really wishes to 
iniderstand either battle, I shall earn from him ample 
thanks. 

It has been a source of gratification to know that 
my books have been used as text books in a great 
many institutions of learning, from Oxford and West 
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Point down; and it was especially so to have my 
Ca3sar put into the Centennial Model Library of five 
thousand volumes, which has now found its resting 
place in the National Library in Washington. 

In writing up Hannibal's campaigns I could really 
study the topography, as was not possible in Alexan- 
der's. In 1890 I went abroad, and, with Polybius in 
uiy hand, I followed Hannibal from Spain across the 
Rhone and the Alps down to Cannae. I crossed and 
recrossed the Alps by every pass Hannibal could pos- 
sibly have taken, and I carefully studied the topog- 
raphy as I went along, comparing it with the recital 
of Polybius, who himself made the same trip tw^enty 
one hundred years ago — with however markedly 
greater exertion. Making my own sketches of battle- 
fields, I know that I have contributed to an under- 
standing of the subject. Especially the battle of 
CannoB was carefully worked up; and with reference 
to til is battle, I, first of all, have elucidated the here- 
tofore alleged contradictions of the ancient author- 
ities. The volume appeared in 1891. It too was 
warmly received by the press and the public. 

When I speak of using Polybius, I do not mean 
that I can easily read him in the original. My college 
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Greek has gone from me, and I am fain to resort to 
Bohn's literal translations. I do however remember 
enough Greek to be able, in the case of a disputed 
meaning of a word, to employ a dictionary so as to 
reconcile the military witli the colloquial sense; or, as a 
last resort, to put before some Greek professor an in- 
telligent proposition of what a word ought to mean, in 
order to satisfy the requirements of the topography and 
the mind of so good a military historian as Poly bins; 
and thus to secure an interpretation. 

If, in speaking with perfect frankness of my work, 
I earn the credit or discredit of being vain of it, I shall 
be sorry. I know wherein my books are wanting; I 
by no means rate them beyond what they deserve. 
But I also know that they are essentially u.^eful, accu- 
rate and, in many parts, thoroughly original; and I 
have faith that they will be more highly considered as 
the years go on. Tiiat I am not far wrong, the reviews 
of my books, all of which I have preserved and excerpts 
from which will be appended to this volume, testify 
fairly well. And the fact that the books are largely 
purchased by the public libraries all over the country 
is a convincing proof of their usefulness, and the favor 
with which they are received. 
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It would be wearisome to dilate upon my travels, 
because what I have said and done is, in these globe- 
trotting days, no more than the experience of many. 
This is no longer the era of rare travel. To move 
about is so easy that people nowadays carry a Newport 
equipment of clothes around the globe. Forty years 
ago, when one suiall valise was about all that was 
allowed per heatl, an old friend of my mother's, Mrs. 
Ryder — one of the earliest American globe-trotters — 
used to say that she could travel all over Europe with 
a blai^k silk gown and a spool of 40 thread. But I 
may as an excepticm be pardoned for mentioning one 
of my delightfully original experiences in Africa. It 
was at the niins of ancient Carthage. One day when 
prowling around these, I wandered into one of the 
cuttings where was an excavating party, under the 
charge of an old Arab, bringing to the light of day 
some of the Carthaginian tombs whose contents were 
to adorn the Museum. There were two or three strata 
of Roman tombs, and uuder these came the bee-hive 
shaped tombs familiar to the Carthage of Ilamilcar 
and Hannibal. Lest I should do some deed of theft, 
or else with the wonderful Oriental Jlaire for back- 
sheesh, the old Arab followed me about, and finally, 
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in a side-entry, I began to poke al)oiit with my cane. 
The Arab shook his head, to which I responded by 
producing from my pocket a coin or two, and motion- 
ing the old man to get him gone. Like all his tribe, 
he quickly saw the point, took the money, and not 
only gat him gone, but came back with a native dig- 
ging tool, whicli by a sort of euphemism one might 
call a spade; and then, having pointed me out a spot 
which he meant was a good place to open, went off 
and stood sentry at the entrance: not to check me, but 
to keep others from interfering with my operations, or 
from catching him in his obliquity. I went to work, 
and in half an hour actually unearthed a skeleton. 
Not being an archaeologist, I cannot vouch for what it 
was, but being buried under the old Punic tombs, I 
presume there is no doubt that the skeleton had been 
— well, perhaps one of Hannibal's gallant Numidians. 
At all eveuts there he was, embedded in the earth. I 
struck the head-end first. Carefully excavating the 
age-rotted skull, I picked it up, cleaned off the dirt, 
and to my surprise found all the teeth as green as 
grass. Pondering on the wherefore, I discovered in 
the hollow of the skull a much eoroded copper coin — 
manifestly the coin put in the dead man's mouth to 
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pay his way across tlie Styx, or whatever river was 
the Punic equivalent of that gruesome stream, which I 
believe has figured in tlie religions of almost all 
ancient nations. There lay the explanation. The 
oxidation of the copper had gradually colored green 
the enamel on the teeth. I picked out several of 
them, — absit omen! — took the coin, and have mount- 
ed it, with one of the teeth, as a watch charm. I 
also carried ofE a shin-bone, but it soon fell to dust. I 
was well rewarded for my search and the old Arab was 
happy with his backsheesh. 

To aid me in my work in the Alps, I purchased in 
Paris a pocket barometer (''warranted accurate") to be 
used in determining heights. It was by no means essen- 
tial, for the heights are all carefully determined in the 
government maps; but it would, I thought, be con- 
venient to save reference to charts. After I had used 
it a good deal, I bethought me one day to check it off 
bv some well-known altitudes; and as I was going 
through the Mt. Cenis tunnel again, I tested it at the 
centre. To my horror it was thirteen hundred feet 
out of true. A variation of one or two hundred feet 
would not have surprised me — atmospheric conditions 

* 

would affect it thus much — but thirteen hundred feet 
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in an ciltitnde of a little over fonr tlionsand! I ceased 
using the barometer, and gave the nian who sold it to 
nie at an "Ancienne Maison de Confiance" in Paris, 
partienhir fits when 1 got bac^k. To my surprise lie 
took the l)aronieter back and returned me my money 
— a rare j)erforniance in France. Is '^Ancienne Mai- 
son de Con fiance" i)erliaps allied to our exi)ression 
""Confidcnci* game?" My coni))arative figuring of 
heights was not however entirely vitiated l)y the 
variation in the barometer; luit I had to go over all 
my figures again. 

Talking of barometers, did it ever occur to you that 
the barometer in a shi{)'s saloon, where all the passen- 
gers consult it at all hours is wont to be &/ Fair by 
glueing the jjointer. It is Sef. I know I have been 
through a f(iiirful twenty-four hour gale of wind, when 
the barometer would not budge from Set Fair. It 
never troes down. Was it, by the* wav, Charles Lamb 
who said, wlien his friend's hall barometer fell off 
the nail: ^'1 n-n-never saw the g-g-gla>s so 1-1-low 
before?" 

And a pr(>{)os of Charles Lamb, was there ever so 
fine a bit of quiet wit as his grace in a mixed assembly 
at l)reakfast, when, on account of his black clothes, 
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white choker and solemn face, he was mistaken for a 
clergyman and requested to ask the usual blessing? 
''I-i-i-is there no c-c-clergyman p-p-present?" asked he, 
with a deprecatory look all about the table. No 
response coming: '' Th'th-then^ let us th-th-thank 
God!" 

I think it was while in Paris on this trip — it may 
have been some other — that I had one of the luckiest 
disappointments of my life. I went one afternoon to 
the Op^ra Comique to secure a good seat for the eve- 
ning's performance — Mignon — and never having 
heard the opera, was much annoyed to be unable to 
get one. Rather than take a poor seat, I as usual 
went without, but was rather tempted to expletives in 
consequence. I dined and went early to bed, in some- 
thing of a huff. Next morning, when I took up the 
paper, I saw the destruction of the Op^ra Comique by- 
fire, with the most appaling loss of life which perhaps 
ever occurred in a theatre. 
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LVI 



No sooner was Hannibal ofE the press than I turned 
to Ca3sar, and after some months' labor to collate the 
material already on hand, 1 started abroad in the win- 
ter of 1891-92 to go over the ground covered by his 
campaigns. After some time spent in Tunis, which 
was reached by way of Algiers and Constantine, (with 
Biskra as a honne boiiche on the way) I followed Caesar 
to Egypt, Asia Minor, Greece, Epirus and Italy. Spain 
I had already studied, and I ended l)y carefully going 
over the theatre of the Gallic campaigns Avith the 
Commentaries in my hand. 

Part of the journey of this year covered most inter- 
esting groiuid. My trip into Tunis has already been 
partly described in Riders of Many Lands. When in 
Greece, I went down into Thessaly to study the field 
of Pharsalus, and thus managed to see somewhat of a 
people and country we rarely visit except at its centres 
of art and antiquity. I conceived a rather low opinion 
of the modern Greek. He is an Epirot, not a Hellene, 
and has little to commend him. From Greece I trav- 
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el led up the Adriatic and put in at Durazzo (the 
ancient Dyrnicliiuni), where Ca?>ar and Ponipey had so 
long and serious a contest. My guide-book spoke of 
Durazzo as a place of fifteen thousand inhabitants. I 
found it a miserable little village in a district boasting 
less than fifteen hundred, without a horse, a carriage, 
or a mule which I could utilize for moving over the 
ground I wanted to investigate — and I am no longer 
a pedestrian. This promised poorly indeed; but my 
papers from Constantinople were an open sesame, and 
the officer commanding the paltry garrison, the civil 
magistrate and the customs officer — the latter of 
whom seemed to he quite as important as anyone else, 
though what there was to collect duties on I could not 
see — by seiiding a long way inland, managed to get 
me a passable little runt, half-horse, half-dragon. I 
unearthed a man who knew just enough words of 
Italia?! to enable him, by nnich repetition and gesticula- 
tion galore, to act as my interpreter; and then, as I 
knew pretty clearly what I wanted to see and sketch, 
I got on fairly well. I barely escaped starvation, as 
these semi-barbarians, however well-meaning, had no 
food fit for a self-res})ecting canine, and on a number 
of occasions I also came clo>e to breaking my neck. 
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But I ac<iuired a good knowledge of tlie topographical 
difficulties Civsar had to encounter, and that was 
worth the risks. The next steamer carried nie onward 
to Trieste, with niv work finished. 

Another part of this Caesar trij) was an event in my 
life. My son Neil, who had been studying in Italy, 
had previously joined me in Sicily, which lovely island 
we ''did," and then together went to Egypt and up the 
Nile to the first cataract; to Pal(\stine, Syria, Constan- 
tinojde and Greece, where I parted from him. It is a 
rare thing that father and son can thus travel en 
(jnrgo)i together, and it gave him and me both a 
knowledge of each other wdiich nothing else could do. 
I shall never forget the evening w^e sj>ent en the Great 
Pylon of Karnak, and watched the sun go down in its 
bath of molten gold, the sky slowly fade for an hour 
into the monotint of descending night, the after-glow 
revive for nearly another hour the struggling colors of 
the wonderful picture, and the light of the full moon, 
slowly rising behind us, dissipate w^ith its silvery chill 
the yellow harmony which had so long entranced our 
vision. To be frank, we should have enjoyed it more 
keenly if a Herr Doktor whom we knew as a travelling 
companion had not tagged on and poured his Teutonic 
maunderings into owv ears. 
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Neil liad always stood high in his studies. As a 
baby he was rather backward. His sister Emily began 
talking at seven months old; Neil was nearly two and 
a half years old before he could talk at all. Though 
bright and intelligent he seemed almost tongue-tied, 
lie could never put together a sentence, but talked in 
nionosylabic explosions, like an Indian or a Chinaman. 
One day he was playing under the dining-room table, 
while upon it his mother was cutting out some big 
piece of work needing a large surface, and I was read- 
ing Miear l)y. Something sudden arrested the boy's 
attention, he came quickly out from under the table, 
and began to speak in sentences; and in a week he 
was talking as well as any child of his age. He had 
apparently known how, but had been afraid to start 
in. He had been startled into it — as the Autocrat 
says some young women in the good old Puritanical 
days were '^startled and converted." It was much as 
all animals (except civilized man) find they can swim, 
so soon as they are thrown into the water; or as little 
birds fly at once, so soon as the mother-bird first 
tempts them from the nest. 

Up to fifteen or sixteen years of age, Neil had been 
only an average boy; then he began to pick up, see 
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tlie valut3 of labor and excel in his studies. He went 
through the Ruxhurj" Latin School with high marks, 
and stood near the top of his class of two liundred and 
fifty at Ilarviud, graduating in 1889, one of the first 
tliree; and not only had he a part 
at (Joinnieiicunient, hut he was 
also Class Odist and wrote the 
Baccalaureate Hymn of tlie year 
— triple honors as it were. He 
spent t%vo post-gniduate years in 
Harvard to get Ills M. A, and to 
secure all the advantage he could 
from his Alma Mater, and then 
went ahroad to study. He spent 
a year in Italy, one in Paris and 
one in London. His fad is Elizahethan literature and 
the influL-nce on it of the literature of Italy, France, 
Spain and otlier countries — what you might call Com- 
parative Elizalietlian Literalurc, 

When we were in Jerusalem, I was the victhn of a 
curious instance of paternalif^m or autocracy in gov- 
ernment. Habitually keeping a <iable code with the 
dear ones at lioinc. by which we could coninnuiieate 
across tlie water during my many uh.'-ences. I was then 
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using the Adams, in which the word "abnormal" 
meant "Arrived safely after a good trip; telegraph me 

at /' Such a telegram, sent in the morning, 

with its answer "Accuminate," which meant "Every- 
thing is all right and everybody well," generally re- 
ceived l)efore dinner, was of more solid comfort than 
many letters apt to be weeks old. Well, when Neil 
and I reached the city of David — dirty hole it is too! 
— I hied me to the telegraph office and wrote my 
cablegram: "Dodge Boston, Abnormal Jerusalem," 
paying therefor the equivalent of fourteen francs, of 
which four francs was for carriage to Pera (oflBcial 
quarter of Constantinople,) and ten francs for trans- 
mission from Pera to Boston. Not receiving an an- 
swer that day, I went next morning to the telegraph 
office to enquire — but in vain. After forty-eight 
hours of waiting, a number of anxious visits to the 
office, and a "tracer," there came back a telegram 
from Pera: "Do not understand No. 2067; cannot 
forward." Orientalism, thought I; so opening my 
code I sliowed the operator the meaning of "Abnor- 
n)al," and asked him to send a long telegram to the 
authorities at Pera, reciting the facts and asking 
prompt transmission. After other forty-eight hours 
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came anotlier telegram from Pera ^^aying that *as they 
deemed the word abnormal a derogatory one when 
applied to Jerusalem, tliey must decline to transmit 
any such language.' ''Well, give me back my money 
then," said I, too angry even to strive further to 
accomplish my end. This the clerk in charge said be 
had no authority to do. ^'What," I rejoined, "refuse 
to transmit my cablegram and keep the money paid 
for its carriage by other lines! Why this is highway 
robbery, flat burglary, arson at the very least!" But 
storming and raging had no effect. The chief official 
came in, but as it was the sacred month of Ramazan, 
he could not be expected to lower his devotional ten- 
sion by tackling any such vulgarism as Abnormal 
Jerusalem. IIc; a son of tlie prophet, with a salary of 
about one hundred dollars a year and backsheesh to 
such extent as he could beg, l)orrow or steal, declined 
even to see me. 

At my wits' end, I went to our Consul there, who 
accompanied nie to the bureau. To him. too, a deaf 
ear was turned; but he told me, before I left the city, 
that he would make a diplomatic question of it, which 
he did. I daresay he represented that I was (or might 
be) addressing a communication to my proper military 
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superiors at home, which was a privileged thing. In 
any event, six months later, no doubt after hundreds 
of dollars had been spent in correspondence between 
him and our minister at Pera, and between the latter 
and tlie proper bureau of the Sublime Porte, I received 
from our State Department through the War Depart- 
ment, a letter enclosing a ten-franc gold-piece, with 
very diplomatic and verbose expressions of regret from 
the Sublime Porte that I had been inconvenienced by 
the non-transmi.^sion of the cablegram. 

Wliether because I am law-abiding, or because I fear 
ulterior consequences, the gentle reader may deter- 
mine, but I have never ''run the customs" in coming 
back from abroad. If in possession of anything duti- 
able I always declare it. Not that the law itself, or 
the method of enforcing duties under the Revenue 
Bills are politically wise or individually fair; but when 
asked, for instance, if I have any presents for anyone, 
I lack the face to say no. I have paid duty on most 
trivial things, — little one or two.dollar presents for 
servants; but as a rule I bring home nothing which 
can be twisted into being dutiable. Nor do I remem- 
ber, since my callow years, to have tried to fee a 
customs-officer. Abroad there is small temptation to 
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nm the customs, as few tilings are dutiable. But in 
Constantinople it is different; there evervthing is 
bought openly — even custom-house officers. On land- 
ing tliere during this trij), T did not want my things 
overhauled, if it could be avoided; so I exhibited .tnh 
rosa a medjidje-piece to the man detailed to go through 
mj tiTjnks. He took it, openly surveyed it on the flat 
of his hand, shook his head and beckoned for more. 




Mouzaffer Pacha and Colonel Dodg^. 

I put another medjidje in his hand, while an ■'In.''pec- 
tor" stood calmly looking on; the man thoughtfully 
gazed at the two pieces, looked interrogatively at me, 
and when I shook my head, he pocketed them, chipped 
down the lids of rnv trunks, uiarkeil them and all was 
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(lone. Poor fellow, he probably worked for five pias- 
tres a day and didn't get that — and what he could get 
as backsheesh was legitimately his own. The Inspec- 
tor went halves, no doubt. Odd country, that, where 
a police-officer on the street \\\\\ walk up to you, seize 
3'our Biedecker, and carry it off despite all your pro- 
tests. Reason why: there is an extract from the 
Koran within its covers, and it is against the hiw for 
a dog of a Christian to ow^n such a thing. Again, you 
may buy in Canstantinople all the pictures you like of 
Turkish women, in all degrees of veiling or desha- 
billee, but you may not carry them out of the country; 
and as there is an examination at departure as well as 
on arrival, such photographs will be confiscated if 
found. So as I had bought a great number, I made a 
Hat bundle of them, and wore them away next my 
underclothing, in the place where gormandizing is 
wont to set its mark; or where your tailor would be 
apt blandly to remark, as he drew his tape around 
it: "Chest-measure a trifle lower down as you grow 
older. Sir!" In this way I got my photographs out; 
but Neil declared that I looked more abnormal than 
Jerusalem. 

Having finished my Ca>sar studies, I returned with 
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my head full of ideas and my portfolio full of sketches; 
with Miss Bowden — who had continued to aid me in 
all my boi^ks — I huckled down to work, and in 
November 1892, Ca?.s;ir too came out and was as 
well received as its predecessors. "His lucid style 
and easy mastery of his material afford an explanation 
of the peculiar interest which attaches t« his vol- 
umes," says tlie New York Times. For this work 
Miss Bowden first began to make all my drawings. 
In Alexander and Hannibal, to save expense, I had 
got most of the illustrations made in a haphazard 
and often inexpert way. In Ca?far and subsequent 
volumes, tlie charts, maps and drawings were all 
made by her. 1 myself usually only prepared a crude 
sketch of wliat I desired to illustrate; Miss Bowden 
made the careful india-ink drawings from which elec- 
tros could be taken. 

While thus engaged on my History of the Art of 
War, I had written many articles for the various 
magazines and reviews, historical and popular. I 
often had to decline magazine work, being too busy 
on other things. For Harper's, impelled thereto by- 
Frederic Remington, the artist, who wanted some 
one to get up matter for him to illustrate, I wrote in 
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1891 a series of articles on American Riders. To 
these 1 liave since added a series on Riders of the 
Orient and others all over the world, and the whole 
was publislied as a Xmas book of 1893, entitled 
Riders of Many Lands. It makes a very smart vol- 
ume, though rather too chatty in tone, and has 
evoked genuine admiration among horsemen and 
critics alike. I speak thus only because the alto- 
gether over-flattering notices bear me out in so doing. 
Many have written more wisely about horses, but 
no one has done so after going into so many parts 
of the world to study them. 

Much more work has been offered me than I could 
possibly do. Sonie reviews of high standing have 
complimented me with the title of "our most prom- 
inent military critic," and my rapidly succeeding vol- 
umes caused me to be constantly requested to do what 
I had no time for. A Life of Edwin M. Stanton is 
one subject thus declined, partly because it had been 
intimated that one of his sons proposed to write his 
life. I was also asked to write a Life of General 
Sherman and another of General Meade, each by 
prominent publishing houses; but, flattering as the 
offers were, financially and otherwise, I felt that I 
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could speak with more authority on American gen- 
erals, if I should live to finish my Great Captains; 
and that such work would he better done then than 
now. I did, however, for my friend Prof. N. S. 
Shaler, write a part of a book — the United States of 
America — edited by him and published in the Centen- 
nial Year by the Appletons, my chapter being "Our 
Military Resources, How shall we Utilize Them?" 
And a number of articles for The Forum on military 
and other topics with which I was tolerably familiar 
appeared during these years. These latter, with 
others, have been collected in a separate volume. 



LVIl 



In October 1892 Clara Isabel Bowden and I were 
married. Our wedding trip was around the world, 
though we made a numl)er of visits to friends in the 
Southern States before starting. We sailed in De- 
cember, made Neil a visit in Paris, and then travelled 
via Marseilles to Alexandria and Cairo. After a 
couple of weeks si)ent under the shadow of the Pyra- 
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mids of Gizeh, we took a P. and 0. Steamer to 
Bombay. On board the "Rohilla" we made the 
acquaintance of Justice and Mrs. Shephard of Madras, 
and Mrs. Shephard became much attached to my 
wife. To our surprise they insisted on our making 
their house our home when we should reach Madras, 
and would listen to no declination. 

From Bombay we followed the usual circuit through 
Northern India to Calcutta, via Ahmedabad, Jeypore, 
Delhi, Agra and Benares. Thence we went northerly 
to Darjeeling in the Himalayas, and though we did 
not see Mt. Everest — as tourists indeed rarely do — 
we did see Kinchinjunga, the second mountain in the 
world and only six hundred feet Iowxt than Everest. 
The Himalayas dwarf all other mountain ranges. 
The rise from plains perhaps a thousand feet above 
the sea-level to a height from which you view, as it 
were near at hand, the snow-clad range twenty-eight 
tliousand feet high amazes one beyond anything one 
can see in even the Alps. The sense of vaistness is 
indescribable. From Calcutta we sailed for Madras, 
where we si)ent a few charming days. 

Mr. Justice Shei)hard lived in the typical Anglo- 
Indian manner, on a beautiful place, Adyar, three 
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iiiil(»s (ir so from town. His lionseliold had tlie super- 
ahiindance of servants nsual in that country — Mrs. 
Shephard said she believed there were thirty-six — 
and every! liing was made dreamily easy for members 
of the household. We were given a floor in one of 
the wings of the mansion; and our apartments con- 
sisted of a lihrarv, a sittinir-room, a hed-room, and for 
each of us a dressing-room and a bath-room. A 
bearer and an ayah (or valet and lady's maid,) were 
assigned to us. and we were not permitted to raise a 
hand to helj) ourselves. S])ace forbids a description of 
our pleasant visit; suflice it to say that to clap one's 
hands was all that was needed to bring to us the 
beanM' or ayah, always clad in freshly laundered cot- 
ton, as if just out of a band-box, at any hour of the 
day or night; and, the duty performed, he or she 
disai)i)eare(], ai)i)arently into space. During our stay 
we saw and did everything which Madras afforded to 
see and do — jugglers with the basket-trick, cobra- 
handling, mongoose and snake fighting, et id genus 
omnc iiudiided. 

The mention of the little snake-fighter reniinds me 
of one of the very best stories I ever heard. A 
gentleman was travelling with a rjueer looking pack- 
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age \vlii(;li excited the curiosity of a prying Yankee. 
Leaning over the seat of the car, tlie hitter broke in 
with: "SSav, Mister, \vhat on airtli hev' vou got in 
that ere hox?'' ''Why, my friend, if you want to 
know, in there is a mongoose." *'A which?" ''A 
moniroose." **\Va'al naow, what mav that kind of a 
goose be good fer?" ''Why, a mongoose is a little 
animal wliicli comes from India, and is used to kill 
snakes." ''Dew tell! Kills snakes, dew it? Wa'al, I 
vaow! But, say, Mister, wiiat air you goin' to do with 
that ere critter?'' ''Well, my good fellow, you seem 
rather curious, but I don't n)ind telling you that my 
brother is down with delirium tremens, and sees so 
many snakes that I am taking the mongoose on to kill 
them." ''Why, but Mister!" ejaculated the Yankee, 
''That ain't no irood! The critter can't kill that 
sort — them ain't real snakes!" ^'No, that's true," 
rei)lied the traveller. '^And this isn't a real nion- 
goose." 

I had on this trij) abundant occasion to asc'crtain 
my wife's social (jualifications. She? was not only a 
general favorite, but she was much sought wherever 
we went. It was others who appj'oached us, not we 
them. While in Madras, we were entertained by Lady 
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Wenlock, at Giiindy, the Government Countrj' Resi- 
dence. I had every reason to be proud of my wife. I 
found that she 
made friends a- 
niong high and 
low, bore herself 
with simple digni- 
ty and grace, and 
received the admi- 
ration of all. 

From Madras we 
travelled through 
Southern India, a 
trip most tourists 
unwisely omit; 
tlience to Ceylon, Mn. ci»ra iMbei Oodgs. 

where we spent only a few days; and taking the 
"Salazie," a Messageries steamer, we journeyed to 
Singapore, Saigon and Hong-Kong. We visited Can- 
ton, — vile hole it is too, though full of interest, and 
from Hong-Kong sailed on a P. and 0. steamer to 
Shanghai, and thence by the Japan Line to Nagasaki 
and Kobe. 

We spent two delightful months in Japan. It 
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would be easy to fill a dozen volumes with what 
we saw and did; but this is not a book of travels; 
and moreover I have written of my wanderings else- 
where. 



LVIII 



We have had, ever since our trip to Japan, a mighty 
temptation to go back to that land of sweet manners. 
It is the prize country, and it seems as if we must see 
more of it. Our two months there only acted as an 
appetizer, like bitters before dinner. Such an amiable, 
virtuous, soul and body-clean, law-abiding people does 
not exist elsewhere, not to speak of their aesthetic 
qualities. You may shake your head at my saying 
virtuous, because their code of morals is not exactly 
our code; but they do keep their two commandments, 
to honor and care for their parents and to obey the 
Mikado; while we as a habit smash our decalogue to 
atoms. "But female virtue!'' you exclaim, "there is 
no such thing in Japan." Halt, my friend! Such a 
tiling as a wife breaking her wedding-vow is utterly 
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niikiiowii in that liai)py land; it is rarer than matri- 
cide in this country. Can su(di an assertion be made 
as to the marital fidelity of us Europeans? Does it 
not, rhcz nous, all too often require three to drag the 
heavy chain of matrimony? It is true that a young 
girl in Jai)an may have a loyer or two under their 
social scheme and be none the less well-considered; 
but it does not follow that she does so; and how about 
'•bundling'' half a dozen generations ago in our own 
comnnmiti(\s? In any event, the Japanese girl has 
nothing to conceal; what s1h» does is opeiily acknowl- 
edged, because it is considen»d (piite projier; whereas 
among us the same thing is done en vache.iU'; and I 
doubt whether, on the whole, there is much more of 
that kind of thing in Japan than there is in every 
European country or in America; for in Japan the 
daughter of rich people is hedged about with the same 
conventionalities as would surround her among us. 
And after all is their easy habit any worse than hav- 
ing half a dozen husbands, as they tax Chicago 
w-omen with having, let alone marriage-certificates 
with divorce-coupons, as are, on dlf, issued in the State 

of well, it shall be unspoken. 

The Japanese girl is entirely modest. She goes to 
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tlie public hatb with perfect iniconti^cioiisnesf^ — why 
shouhl she not, has slio not from cliildhood done so? 
And if you would suggest to her that there was any- 
thing savoring of immodesty in her thus undraping 
and bathing, she woukl simply stare at you and with 
entire innocence, ask von what von meant. Not a 
vestige of curiosity, nor a scintilla of hai-m is ever 
incited by this promiscuous bathing. It is the very 
moral nicety of the people which allows it. But this 
same girl would be ashamed to shoAV herself decolettee 
for men to irloat over. And so far as the old-fash- 

V. 

ioned womanly virtues are concerned, which may 
perhaps be all summed up in the words 'womanly 
hel[)fulness\ Avhy the Ja})anese maiden can double- 
discount any European and win every time. Some 
things our wom(*n have which the Japanese have not; 
an<l these make them fitter companions for us; but 
beware of taxing the Japanese woman with want 
of virtue. She has more of the genuine article 
than the women of anv nation I know, taken as a 
class. 

In fact, whatever mav have been the status of the 
so-called "'morality'' of our American cities tifty years 
ago, I oj)ine — from many years observation of cities 
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all over the world — that the standard differs little 
anywhere. I yield to no man in my admiration for 
the true American woman; but, with our present he t- 
erogeneous {)oi)ulation of homele.*^^ young female wage- 
iji earners, who have almost as much liberty as men and 

3 wiio are paid all too scant an etiuivalent for their 

j time, who love and geneially acquire finery, — well, 

'i: it will not do for us to throw stones at other nations. 



ill 
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In some foreign capitals a yoimg man goes unblush- 
ingly for a drive in the Park w ith his mistress beside 

•I 

"' him; his lady friends see him and simply ignore the 

'i fact — and him. Ilis hostess at dinner the same eve- 

i< 

", liii^r "^'^y have passed him during the afternoon 

■| 

I without recognition; but she will receive him with 

cordiality at her table a few hours later. In America 
we are more stealthy. A ])i)ea ranees are considered, 
and well it is so, perhaps. But averaging our cities 
in their lin dc slecle irarb, I fancv we have small cause 
to boast of excess of morality. Human nature has 

I 

ahvavs been and is to-day n)uch the same all the 
w^orld over. A man may not openly have his "bonne 
amie,'' but he helps to pay some pretty shoivgirl's 
bills all the same. The unblushing ''Personals" in 
the papers vouch for what I say. Let us cast out the 
beam from our own eye! 
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She is a loveable little wench, your Japanese girl; 
not pretty according to our Greek standard, but in her 
flowered khuono^ bound with its magnificent o&i, whose 
knot behind is a simple marvel of quaint beauty, 
with her deftly coiled hair and her exquisite man- 
ners, she is fascinating; and this is more than 
pretty. 

By the way, one of the oddest cases of the human 
figure being bred to conform to a conventional re- 
quirement, is that of the Japanese woman. As we 
have bred a new type of horse in the American trot- 
ter, with longer reach, quicker gather, and more 
power from stifle to hough, so have the Japanese bred 
a new woman with smaller hips than the Grecian type 
which we admire. The kimono, or gown, appears to 
have been for many generations cut on a conventional 
pattern, close to the figure and tight about the legs, 
because only this cut will enable the Japanese woman, 
who wears no undergarments and \et constantly sits 
down in a crouching attitude, to save herself from 
frequent ex])osS.s, Cut as it is, however, she sits down 
as in a bag, covered in the most proper fashion. But 
a straight-cut garment does not fit so well on a 
woman with wide hips, and the requirement grew for 
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a woman with narrow hips; hence the maiden of 
straight up and down fignre wore the kimono more 
gracefully thaii her sisters, and was sooner and oftener 
married; and thus the narrow-hipped woman wa^ 
bred. Just as in England, they say, the fashion of 
tall women called out in one generation an unusual 
supply of them, so with the figureless Japanese. An 
artist would hunt many days in Japan for a good 
model for '^the altogether;" the maiden there is most 
attractive in her pretty clothes, not without them, as 
she may be elsewhere. 

As to the men, why they are as simple, kindly and 
serviceable as the women are charming. The Jap is 
essentially a manly fellow. What other nation ever 
resented an insult by invariable harakiri? A wrong 
to a master or suzerain was avenged by every one of 
his servants, and only death ended the vendetta waged 
against their lord's enemy by the nien. The annals 
of Japan show that their wars have been long and 
bloody to the last degree; and once set a Jnp a-fight- 
ing and you cannot stop him. But so amiable and 
patient and willing are they that the virtue almost 
degenerates into a vice — you never can get anything 
done. The Jap's ^'to-morrow" is twice as bad as the 
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Spanisli ^^inaiiana". It is any time between now and 
Christmas; and while a Jap will honestly cut off a 
finger rather than cheat you, he will by dawdling de- 
lays do far worse than cheat. He will work like a 
Trojan under your kindly orders; your 'ricksha man 
will draw you twenty-five miles a day, or forty if need 
be; left to himself he is easy-going. But isitt he an 
artist? A couple of you go off on a long 'ricksha ride. 
When the men stop at some tea-house, to eat their 
handful of rice and scrap of dried fish, and drink their 
cup of tea, they will produce from the box of the 
queer little vehicle a chess-board perhaps, and sit down 
as they rest to play a game. Or they will produce a 
box with rice-paper, black ^'india" ink (as we call it) 
and paint-brush, indite a poem to a flowering cherry 
tree near by, and hang it on the branches. Fancy an 
Irish or Hungarian or Italian laborer — or eke an 
American farm-hand, doing such a thing! 

Merely to live among such people, where time is 
nothing and where everyone you meet is the quintess- 
ence of politeness, suffices to make a long visit one 
constant pleasure. And the Japs are so full of sur- 
prises for you. The shop-keeper — I do not mean the 
European or Euroi)eanized Jap. who keeps a store in 
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the troaty-ports — the genuine Japanese merchant 
would rather have you admire hi« pretty wares than 
buy them. Indeed, unless you show the capacity of 
appreciatinjr the art of the country he does not care to 
have you purchase at all. You hurry into a store, in 
Kyoto perhai)s, and ask to see some pretty things, 
spend ten miiuites looking at them, turn up your pose 
at what you see and leave with the idea that there is 
nothing in the place worth your notice. But \ou 
have not i^one to work ri<j:ht, and as a result von have 
S(»en nothing. You should wander in with a pleasant 
greeting, very carefully wi])e your feet and then i)ut 
slippers over your shoes so as not to soil the exquisite 
mats (off whicli they eat, mind you, and you would 
not step on your neighbor's dining-table napery, would 
you?) and then j)ass a few smiling conn)liments, and 
sip the cup of tea which will at once come in. After 
a few minutes you will ask the merchant if he has 
such and such a thing, and when he shows you his 
first articles, you will discuss them to show him that 
you know what you Avant, and ask if he has not others 
thus and so. You will spend an hour or two there, 
chatting and looking at i)retty things; then leave 
witli bows and thanks and say you will come back 
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again. The Jap will never show you his pretty 
things the first day; he does not know you well 
enough. Next day you repeat the visit. On the 
third or fourth dav, or after a week, the merchant's 
soul will warm towards you, if he sees you know 
what his wares are; and silks and laecpiers, cloisonne 
and damascene, eml)roideries, ivory and bronze mar- 
vels will be s[)read before you in variety and beauty 
to make your heart-beats stop. Thus the Jap gets to 
love you, and he will treat you with a confidence and 
sell you at a price which the sharp Yankee buy-in-a- 
minute man can never reach. 

We purchased a number of benutifnl things in 
Japan, which we sent to Paris, intending soon to 
establish a little pied a tcrre there. Among these 
were lacquers, bi'onzes, end)roideries, porcelains, and 
a number of old tem])le hangings, wonderfully 
wrought in silk. The temples, now that Christian- 
ity is weaning the Japanese from any religion what- 
ever, not infrecjuently get poor, as their income from 
gifts grows less, and sell the old hangings of which 
their godowns are full. But they all have a history 
and are not of the tuml)le-to-})ieces kind — like Dickens' 
chair. 
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You may not remember the story, but during a 
special old-furniture epidemic (to fly off at a tangent) 
Dickens once wrote to a friend describing in glowing 
ti*rms the discovery of a gorgeous chair in Wardour 
Street. Worm-eaten wood, moth-eaten tapestry, not a 
joint but was falling apart, antiquity itself spoke from 
the lineaments of this ancient specimen. "But what 
lends special value to this noble chair," continued 
Dickens, "is the well-established fact, which no one 
has been found so hardy as to dispute, that on one 
memorable occasion in the last century. General 
Washington declined to sit down in it." 



LVIX 



One of the charms of foreign travel has disappeared 
in these days of globe-trotting, and that is the time- 
honored rule that sailors and travellers may lie by 
authority. Unfortunately one can no longer go to 
any place whatsoever, where enough people have not 
been before you, or may not come after you, to check 
off any of the licensed mendacity in which it is so 
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delightful to indulge. How charming to have lived 
in a day and generation when sailors' yarns could be 
fearlessly spun! I am reminded of Prof. A. B. of 
Harvard, who, many years ago, interested as he was 
in anthropology, desired to get scii.c facts anent Pata- 
gonia, then terra almost incognita^ and heard of an old 
salt away down in Nantucket, who had recently re- 
turned from a voyage round the Horn. Railroads 
were unknown at that day, and it took time to get 
down to Nantucket; but to the professor it was a 
pious pilgrimage. Finally he found his man. Cap- 
tain X. was as tough an old nut as there was in 
the place, and far from communicative; but he had 
been in Patagonia, and this was what the professor 
wanted. 

After much desultory conversation about local and 
maritime affairs, "Well, Cap'n, I presume you know 
all about Patagonia?" inquired the professor.' ^'Yes," 
after some deliberation, "I've been thar." "Well, 
Cap'n, I'm told that the Patagonians are a very tall 
race. What is your experience in this matter?" An- 
other long pause. "Nothin' in it, sir!" quoth the 
Captain; 'Hhe Patygonians ben't a tall race, Sir; the 
nat'ral size of the Patagonians is five feet seven and a 
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half inches, that's what their size be!" -'Why, that 
is a very remarkable pitch of accuracy yon seem to 
have arrived at, Cap'n. Pray how did yon niike so 
close an estimate?" ''Du<^ 'em np, sir, dug 'em up!" 
replied the old fellow, slow^ly shifting his quid to the 
east-north-east, '"Dug them up, sir!" ''Well, this is 
most interesting, Ca|)'n; a most interesting circum- 
stance; (juite unparalleled. Pray tell me the details — 
where and when did you dig them up?" "Waal, sir," 
responded the old man in jerky puffs betw^een copious 
expectorations, ''me and my fus' mate. Bill Jones, dug 
'em uj) las' September two year ago. We anchored 
one niu:ht for water, and me and Bill w^ent ashore. 
While the crew was a tillin' the barr'ls, sez I, Bill, sez 
I, les' go and dig up some of these fellers, bein' as 
there were a graveyard near by. So me and Bill we 
went in tliar, and we dug up three hundred and sixty- 
nine of 'em; and, sir, as true as you're a sittin' thar, 
every one of 'em, men, women and children, meas- 
ured just five feet seven and one half inches. I 
tell you, sir, its all bosh them Patygonians bein' 
giants. The natural size of Patygonians, sir, men, 
women and children is five feet seven and one half 
inches ! 
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Fancy the delightful consciousness of being be- 
yond contradiction in one's facts! Who does not 
enwy the old Captain? But those days are past and 
gone. 

From Yokohama, by way of Honolulu, we returned 
to San Francisco. We stayed but a day or two in 
Honolulu. There is not much there to make the 
place attractive. It is semi-civilized, frcm the Hulas, 
or ballet-girls, who do their high-kicking in a short 
ceinture of grasses et preteraea nihil ^ to the aniazons 
who ride astraddle. But it is well to have been 
there. 

We tarried only a few days in San Francisco, where 
we had been before, and then came East, stopi)ing at 
the Chicago Exposition on the way. A funny inci- 
dent comes to my mind anent the tunnel on the road 
between San Francisco and San Rafael. A young 
lady we knew was told to be careful of her purse as 
she went through the tunnel, lest someone should 
steal it. It was winter and she wore a heavv sack 
with deep pockets. The car was crowded and Miss 
X. had to take a seat beside a gentleman. As the 
train ran into the darkness (they do not light the 
cars) she put her hand into her side pocket, and to her 
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horror found a mairs hand in it. Alarmed for her 
money, she seized the hand and gripped it firmlj', de- 
determined to have the thief arrested, but kept her 
presence of mind enough not to scream. As the train 
once more emerged into daylight and she glanced 
down, lo and behold she had put her hand into her 
companion's big overcoat pocket, not into her own! 
He didn't seem to mind it much, but Miss X.'s feelings 
are easier imagined than described. 



LX 



I HAVE had a little money in my day; never what 
you might call wealth, but sufficient to feel like living 
liberally, keeping a stable full of good horses, travel- 
ling and being independent enough to deem even the 
su|)erfluous a necessary of life. Had I never speculat- 
ed, but merely invested my surplus earnings, I should 
have been able to-day to claim rank with the million- 
aires — a questionable advantage. I appreciate money 
when one has enough to pay the butcher, the baker 
and candlestick-maker, to have some left for charities 
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and kindly acts, and to feel quite one's own master. 
But when yon have so much, either for yourself or for 
others, that it anchors you and robs jou of your right 
to go and come a volonte, money is a tyrant, not a 
servant. Save me from so much money! 

Greatness or success are relative; they are often due 
to the smallness of the theatre of action. Said a 
14th ward heeler one day, '^I wish I had Vanderbilt's 
millions." "What would you do with them?" was 
asked. "Why, Fd settle them on my wife, and make 
her give me $2 a day; and I'd live like a gentleman!" 
Or success may be that of the philologist in Paris in 
1870 who was told that the Germans were entering 
the city, and would take all he had. ''They cannot 
do that," said lie, ''I know thirty-nine Greek roots no 
one else has ever discovered!" Some of the very best 
work is done on so small a stage as to be unremunera- 
tive; some second-class work yields reputation and 
results far beyond its merit, owing to the rich soil 
ploughed. 

It is not so many years ago that John Jacob Astor 
remarked that 'a man who was worth one hundred 
thousand dollars was as well off as if he were rich.' 
The sum given was then, in the fifties, not far from 
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the e^juivalent, with oiir prevailing extravagant no- 
tions, of a million. Now, a man may readily spend 
tiie income of a million — say, after paying taxes, 
f«»rty tiioiisand a year — and enjoy every dollar of it; 
bnt I doulit whether he can himself sj»end much more 
wiih appreciation. He may of course have an almoner 
for his charities, a steward for his household, a stiid- 
gnx)m for his stai>les, a secretary- for his library, and 
divers other superintendents, all of whom will help 
him disburse his shekels; but tliis is not doing it hi??!- 
self] and lie cannot enjoy what his money brings as 
the man does whose fortv thousand enables him, or 
compels him to be his own paymaster. It is Dives' 
almoner who is truly instinct with charity; it is his 
butler who appreciates the full flavor of his wines; it 
is his stud-groom who takes the greater pleasure in his 
horses; his secretary who gloats over the last rare 
volume. A man may buy a one hundred thousand 
dollar pic^ture because the artist is in fashion; but does 
he enjoy it as fully as the man who has to look about 
him a good deal, and weigh the pros and coiSj before 
he purchases the landscape of a minor painter for one 
thousand dollars? Is it not true tliat realization after 
long anticipation is more delightful than immediate 
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realization? Do not pleasures which come for the 
mere asking soon pall? If the delights of life were 
on tap like beer, to be had for a nickel (and mind you, 
the millionaire's ^^nickel" is a hundred-dollar bill) 
would they remain delights? After all said, must we 
not earn our play by work, if the play is to yield us 
satisfaction? 

A few years ago, a young relative came to visit in 
my family. She astonished us all by saying one day 
at table that no lady (with a peculiar emphasis on the 
word) ever wore a bonnet which cost less than twenty- 
five dollars. My wife, (she was Miss Bowden then,) 
quietly said, ''Why, I make all mine myself." I be- 
lieve the young lady added that no lady would wear a 
dress which cost less than a hundred dollars. In 
pursuing the subject, she told us of the rich political 
society she had been visiting in Washington, and 
ventured the remark that anyone, never mind what he 
might say, would in reality be only too glad to be in 
such a set. 

This struck me as curious language from one whose 
father had been a poor boy, though honest merit 
raised liim to national prominence; and whose grand- 
father had made the fortune which rendered her so 
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proud. Though I need not aver that I prefer as an- 
cestors either General Seth Pomeroy, or my sweet old 
pastor grandfather, the Reverend Joshua Dodge, to 
one who made a mark by accumulating raoney, 
nothing which I could have said would have con- 
vinced Miss D. that I was not dying for envy of her 
rich friends; but as I have not powder and shot 
enough to waste in such sport, I did not try to con- 
vince her that I was content with my lot. America, 
under the protectionists, has been fast becoming a 
plutocracy, pure and simple: the rich become richer 
and the poor poorer, every day. This is not as it 
should be. Just prior to the war, I believe that three- 
quarters of the property of the country was owned by 
what might be called the multitude, i. e. men worth 
from one thousand to five thousand dollars; now — 
thirty years after — more than three-quarteis of it is 
owned by a handful of rich men. To state it arith- 
metically, if nineteen average American heads of fam- 
ilies should assemble, two out of the nineteen would 
own three-quarters of the property of all. This is 
what protection has done for America. Is this status 
a safe one for the country? Is not this the origin of 
Socialism? Is it not this which has bred the vast 
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(Corruption, which from buying ''blocks of live'' has 
grown to purchase the United States Senate? Truly, 
sugar catches more flies (and senators) than vine- 
gar! 

I believe that many people, like the young lady 
above referred to, prefer being members of the '^smnrt 
set'', i. e. the moneyed set, in some city, to any other 
thing; and again, many honestly think that all the 
world is striving to accomplish the same end. They 
forget that to some of us there are better things than 
money. So far as I am concerned, I want enough to 
be independent — but no more. Would you not rather 
be one of the fifteen thousand Americans entered in 
the Biographical Dictionary as men who, since Colum- 
bus' time, have accomplished something worth doing, 
than own the fortune of a Vanderbilt? It seems 
absurd enough to put this on paper; but the aspira- 
tions of mankind have changed during the past gen- 
eration; and it is hard for the millionaire-class to 
deem itself on a level with the rest of tlie world. 

I go further: I do not l)elieve that a man who has 
millions can purchase as much happiness as a man 
with hundreds of thousands. Were anyone to-day to 
offer you the choice l)etween twenty-five thousand 
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good excuse for his belief; and life is not long enough 
to educate a man in the A. B. C. of a thing, when he 
misstates the case from ignorance of its first elements. 
Some things in this world nuist be assumed — even in 
the bald way of the sign in the Loxington Railroad 
Station ladies' room. "Gentlemen will not smoke 
here; all others miist not.'' 



LXI 



In October, 1893, Neil went to London for work in 
the British Museum Library. My wife and I expected 
to go to Paris, and perhaps to Algeria for the winter; 
but we were kept in Boston, and I had much ado to 
get together material to keep on with my Gustavus. 
In November, I closed our country place, The Rocks, 
in Brookline, and we went in to the Hotel Huntington, 
expecting to leave by Christmas. Our delay was 
caused by my wife's ill-health, the result of a horse- 
back accident of a year or two before, which had 
injured her more than we then knew, and which now 
required extreme care. After some months of anxiety. 
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cind skilful treatmcMit, slu* entirely recovered, and we 
went abroad in July, 1804. In August we hired an 
ai)artinent in Paris, 408 Rue St. Honore, near the 
Madeleine, and were aide to unj)ack the many beauti- 
ful things which we had pundiased in Chhia and 
Japan, and sent to Paris with this idea in view. 
Here my wif<' was able to go on with her French 
studies and sinking. She has naturally a good voice, 
a contralto, with several exce})tionally fine chest-notes^ 
and is fond of the better class of music, like tlie songs 
from the oratorios and old-fashioned ballads. Under 
good tuition, she has attained some skill, and possesses 
a sympathetic manner and quality. A rich contralto 
is a rare voice — and yet every voice is in its own way 
beautiful. 

What a strange voice is a boy's! Like the bird he 
sings () pleitiii pomnous. It is not art, but nature 
which inspires him. The great artist has learned to 
regulate, repress, control his voice; not so the choris- 
ter, lie delivers his notes with all the boyish audac- 
I ity he might put into a game of ball; and it rushes 

forth, pealing in and out from among the cathedral 
aisles and arches, in a volume and a natural intensitv 
of piu'e, joyous, irrepressible youth, which, no other 
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singer ever reaches. What a wonderful body was the 
Berlin Domehor in the fifties — full of such voices. 
Even when prolonged by artificial means (curious 
habit that of the Roman chun^h to refuse women's 
sopranos and altos and yet produce men's by such 
questionable art!) the bird-like quality which appeals 
to the very heart of one who is imbued wnth the rev- 
erence of religion, is never lost. Did you ever hear 
old Mustafa, who at seventy sang in the Pope's choir 
as if he had been but a lad of twelve, and yet with the 
acquired talent of threescore years of study of the old 
masses and vespers? A wTecked virility, if you like; 
and yet he inspired reverence in many worshippers, as 
he might never had done had he lived the man's life 
of the Italian middle classes. 

During the winter of 1894-5 I completed my 
Gustavus Adolphus, and we returned in May. Hav- 
ing sold "The Rocks", we had meanwhile had built a 
little summer-residence on forty adjoining acres which 
we had kept, and named the place "Bowlder Camp." 
Here during the summer we completed the proof- 
reading of Gustavus, and the volume appeared in 
November 1895. It w^as equally well-received as the 
other voluinei^ and provoked the same kindly criticism. 
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Bowlder Camp in 1896. 

War is ItoIu.lil.Mi tu Colonel Dwlge for tlie work tliat 
he is (U)hijr." 

AVc sliortlv relurneil to our Paris home. I have, 
hy tlie way, licanl peoiile who live ahroad character- 
izoil a.s "exiiatriati'd Aiiicrieatis." No doubt tliere are 
a f<'w Mieli; hut I hope never to helong to them. We 
trust to spentl a few iiioutlis of eadi year in Paris; in 
fact I eaniidt otherwise coiitiniie my work on Fretier- 
iek anil Napoleon; but we hope to fi^nd at least lialf 
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our year at home; and I think I can afford to laugh at 
any one who taxes me with lack of patriotism. No 
one can feel as just pride in America as I do, unless 
he has had equal opportunity to compare his country 
with others. I am no Chinese Wall American; I am a 
better patriot for knowing many lands and for seeing 
liow much they lack of what we have to give freely to 
all the world. 



LXII 



Our winter in Paris was a short one. In January, 
1896, news came that I was needed in Boston. I had 
somewhat neglected my business for a number of 
years, and I now saw the necessity of doing something 
to retrieve the ill results of the business depression on 
my investments. I hurriedly returned, and my wjfe 
followed me a few w^eeks later. We spent the sum- 
mer of 1896 at Bowlder Camp. 

The years 1896, 7 and 8 have seemed to me to he 
quite wasted: I have had no opportunity to go on with 
my magnum opns. No one can do good literary work 
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unless his brain is fresh. If you use up your best 
bniin-tissue on other tilings, you must not expect \ our 




Colonel Dodge In 1896. 

pen to produce more than uierliocre results. So with 
me (luring tliese yeiirs. 

In the e^irly spring of 1897 we sold Bowlder Camp, 
having spent the winter in The Bristol, up}R»site 
Trinity Church, in Boston. In some respeets I en- 
joyed the winter, lint my old enemy, asthma, per-e- 
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ciited me to the extent of driving me away several 
times, even as far as Florida, despite the faith-cure 
prayers of the janitor. My own faith was presumably 
lacking. 

I must confess to being an asthma-crank. I can 
live on one side of the street and not on the other. I 
can sleep comfortably in a hotel-room on one side of 
the hall and not on the other. Can anything be more 
unreasonable, say you? And yet the rationale of it is 
plain. On the side of the street or hall where the sun 
pours in, there is that quality in the air which enables 
the asthmatic to breathe; on the side where no sun 
can come, his bronchial tubes speedily close. What 
in Italy applies to everyone: ''Dove non viene il sole, 
viene il medico,*' applies everywhere to the asthmatic. 
I have, at least for my own case and I think for 
others, simplified the thing down to the dryness which 
comes of sunshine. And yet I can live in London fogs 
and have no asthma — a fact which seems to upset all 
mv theories. Sufficient unto the asthma crank is the 
evil of his own case. Basta! 

By the way, talking of faith-cures reminds me to 
speak of a singular bit of hocus-pocus by which some 
warts were charmed away. We had, in 1888, a Swiss 
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inaid called Augustine, whose hands were and had been 
for years covered with warts. Our doctor had assured 
her tliat nothing would permanently remove them; 
tliat they would always return. One dciy she came to 
my wife and said that Edward, the coachman, had told 
her, that if she w^ould steal a bean, rub it over the 
warts, then tie it up in a pretty package and lose it 
somewhere, the finder of the bean would get the warts 
and she w^ould be rid of them. Mrs. Dodge laughed 
heartily at her; but two weeks afterwards Augustine 
came and showed her hands, w^hich were quite freed 
from the excrescences. The charm had worked: the 
warts went and never cnme back! 

Now it happened that my wife, on one finger, had 
from childhood had two or three very small warts, not 
big enough to disfigure the hand, but in a way annoy- 
\\\)l. They had been repeatedly cauterized away, but 
had always reappeared. She toldt me about Augustine 
and said she was going to try the charm. I was 
angered at tlie silly proceeding and all but forbad the 
doing of so ridiculous an act. My wife said nothing, 
but ten days later she showed me her hand — abso- 
lutely free from the warts. She had stolen a bean at 
a neighbor's, — Mrs. Goodenongh's — rubbed it on the 
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warts, done it up in a small jewelry box and left it at 
the Providence Depot. She had absolutely no faith in 
the charm, and did it as a joke. But the fact, 
ridiculous as it may seem, is that both Augustine and 
she (lid have the warts; that they did resort to the 
charm; and that they did lose the warts, which never 
returned. How is that for necromancy? 

As a matter as far removed from necromaiicv as one 
can well get, I was gratified in 1897 by being elected 
a member of the Massachusetts Historical Societv. 
Whoso knows the high repute and dignity of tiiis 
ancient body will appreciate the compliment. 

In the summer of 1897 we went again to Paris and 
moved our household gods to a new apartment, 18 
Avenue d'Antin. Having broken up our Brookline 
home, we also transferred our lares and penates and my 
library thither; and after the lapse of a few weeks, 
returned to Boston. In December we again went 
across and once more came back in February. 

On our trips over and back we are wont to come 
across a number of odd characters, as well as some 
very pleasant ones. In December, one of our table- 
mates on the Campania was an Irishman whose wild- 
ness was only partially subdued by a good education. 
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Mr. Timothy McCarthy was the name entered on tlie 
passenger list. When I first spoke to Mr. McCarthy, 
1 said, playfully: *'Not Justin?'' '^Oh, no," he re- 
plied, quick as a flash : '-Just Tim!' He was full of 
fun, a teetotaler, he said, hut not a bigoted one. and 
drank like a fish. His was by no means the case of 
the Kentucky Colonel, whose financial troubles *'actu- 
ally drove him from drink, sahl" Opposite was a 
very nice Englishuian, with irreproachable quiet man- 
ners, but with the national slowness in '^catching on." 
Said McCarthy oue dav, "Did vou ever hear of the 
joke about the village church which had two skulls of 
John the Baptist, one of the saint in his youth and 
oue in his old age?" ''No," quoth the Briton, "what 
was the joke?" 

At what age ought the memory to begin to fail? 
As I grow older, I find mine treacherous to a degree, 
in small things. The lessons of history remain clear 
to me, but names aud dates escape me. Even in my 
own line, what 1 have so intimately studied becomes 
dulled. I can draw a diagram of Arbela, but cannot 
reuieuiher the names of Alexander's generals. Absent- 
mindedness grows on me — yet not to the degree it 
obtaiued in a family of which I know some meuibers. 
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One of the brothers left a borrowed horse tied to a 
post all night at a friend's house, to which he had 
driven and from w^hich he had walked instead of driv- 
ing home. His sister carefully locked up her valuables 
and put the key in a safe place, aiid then wrote on a 
sheet of paper, which she left on the parlor table so her 
sister could see it: '^The key of the money-drawer is 
behind the clock in the bedroom." She never thought 
that sneak-thieves might be able to read. But though 
my memory may be of a superior order to this, I find 
that I am more and more forgetful — as the years roll 
on. 



[to be continued.] 



